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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The purpose of the writer of the pages herewilh ])resented has been to offer, in 
popular form, the truth touching the Philippine Islands. I made the journey from 
Xew York to Manila, to have the benefit of personal observations in preparing a 
history for the people. Detention at Honolulu shortened my stay in Manila, hut 
ihere was much in studies at the former place that was a help at the latter. The 
original programme was for me to accompany General Merritt, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Philippine Expedition, but illness prevented its full realization, and when I 
arrived in Manila Bay the city had already been "occupied and posseseed" by the 
American army; and the declaration of peace between the United States and Spain 
was made, the terms fully agreed upon with the exception of the setllement of 
the affairs of the Philippines. While thus prevented from witnessing stirring mili- 
tary movements other than those attending the transfer of our troops across the 
Pacific Ocean, an event in itself of the profoundest significance, the reference of 
the determination of the fate of the Philippine Islands to the Paris Conference, and 
iliereby to the public opinion of our country, in extraordinary measure increased 
the general sensibility as to the situation of the southern Oriental seas affecting our- 
selves, and enhanced the value of the testimony taken on the spot of observers of 
experience, with the training of journalism in distinguishing the relative pertinence 
and potency of facts noted. Work for more than forty years, in the discussion 
from day to day of current history, has qualified me for the efficient exercise of ray 
faculties in the labor undertaken. It has been my undertaking to state that which 
appeared to me, so that the reader may find pictures of the scenes that tell the 
Story that concerns the country, that the public may with enlightenment solve 
the naval, military, political, commercial and religious problems we are called upon 
by the peremptory pressure of the conditions local, and international, to solve im- 
mediately. This we have to do, facing the highest obligations of citizenship in Ihe 
great American Republic, and conscious of the incomparably influential character of 
the principles that shall prevail through the far-reaching sweep of the policies that 
13 
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14 AUTIlOE'f^ PJiEl-'ACE. 

will be evolved. I have had sucli advantages in the assurance of the authenticitj of 
the information st't forth in the chapters following, that I may be permitted to name 
tiiose it was my good forfiino to consult with instructive results; and in making the 
acknowledgments due. I may be privileged to support the claim of diligence and 
snccess in the investigations made, and that I am warranted in the i??uo of this 
Story of the Philippines by the assidnous improvement of an uncommon opportunity 
to fit myself to serve the country. 

Indebtedness for kind eonsideralion in this work is gratefully acknowledged lo 
Major-General Merritt, commanding the Phihppine Expedition; Major-(ieneral Otis,, 
who succeeds to the duties of military and civil administration in the conquered 
capital of the islands; Admiral George Dewey, who improved, with statesmanship, 
his unparalleled victory in the first week of the war with Spain, and raised the 
immense questions before us; General F. V. Greene, the historian of the Rusao- 
Turkish war, called by the President to Washington, and for whose contri- 
butions to the public intelligence he receives the hearty approval and confi- 
dence of the people; Major Eell, the vigilant and efficient head of the Bureau of 
Information at the headquarters of the American occupation in the Philippines; 
Goueral Aguinaldo, the leader of the insurgents of his race in Luzon, and His Grace 
ihe Ardibiahop of Manila, who gave mc a message for the United State?, expressing 
his appreciation of ihe excellence of the behavior of the American army in the 
enforeenieni of order, giving peace of mind lo the residents in the distracted city of fall 
liereuasions and conditions, and of the service that was done civilization in the 
prevention, by our arms, of threatened barbarities that had caused sore apprehen- 
sion; and, I may add, the Commissioner of the Organized People of the Philippines, 
dispatched to Washington accompanying Genera! Oreene; and of the citizens of 
Manila of high character, and conductors of business enterprises with plants in the 
community whose destiny is in the hands of strangers. 

These gentlemen I may not name, for there are uncertainties that demand of 
them and command me to respect the prudence of their inconspicuity. This voliimo 
seems to me to be justified, and I have no further claim to offer that it i< meri- 
torious than that it is faithful to facts and true to the country in advocacy of tho 
continued expansion of the Kepublic, whose field i,-: the world. 
Steamship China, Pacific Ocean, September 20, 1898, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THIS STORY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 



The letter following is the full cxprei;?ion hj tlM antlior of tliis volume of his 
purposes and principles in iiiukiiig the jouriicj to the Kast Indies. 

GOING TO THE PJIILII'PIN t^S. 

Washington City, D. C, July 18. 
With the authorization of the Military Authorities, I shall go to the Philippine 
Islands with General Merritt, the MiUtary Governor, and propose to make the 
Ameriean people hcttei uquamted with that lemiikihle and most important and 
interesting country Ihe presence of an American irmy in the Philippines is an 
event that will ehangi hroad and mighty cuirtnts in the woiWs history. It lias 
far more significanee than anything transpiiing in tlu process of the conquest of 
the West India po se sions of &pain, for the onl> (jtie^tion there, ever since the 
Continental colonies of the Spani'-h nown won their independence, has been the 
extent of the sacrihces the Spmnids in their haught> and vindictive pride, would 
make in fighting for ) lost Fmpire ind in impossible cause with an irresistible 
adversary. That the time was approaching when with the irretrievable steps of the 
growth of a living Nation of fiee people we iionld leach the point where it should be 
our duty to accept the responsibility of the dominant American power,and accomplish 
manifest Destiny by adding Cuba and Porto Kieo to our dominion, has for half a cen- 
tiirybeen the familiar understandingof Amerieaneitizens, Spain,byherabhorrentsys- 
tem, personified in Weyler, and illustrated in the murderous blowing up of the Maine 
with a mine, has forced this duty upon us; and though we made war unprepared, the 
good work is going on, and the finish of the fight will be the relegation of Spain, 
whose colonial governments have been, without exception, disgraceful and disastrous 
to herself, and curses to the colonists, to her own peninsula. This will be for her own 
good, as well as the redemption of mankind from her unwholesome foreign influ- 
ences, typified as they arc in the beautiful city of Havana, which has become the 
15 
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16 Till': OlUlll^' OF Tills STOKY. 

cenicr Of political plague- iiml |io-tilctiiijil ft'vfis, nho^o conuigion has at frequent 
inlorvale rciulied our own r-lioic-. 

Ill the Piiilippine Islnnds the fitiuilioii i:^ far ii? nlisolulely novel. Il esinriot 
be said lo lie out of the scope of reasoiuibk' Aiiiericnn exjianwion and is in the 
viglil line of enlarging the area of enSightciiiiii'iit and slimulating tiie progress of 
civil izalioii. The nnexpectod has happened, but it is not illogical. It mv\st have been 
written loui^ ago on the scroll of the boundless bhie and the stars. The incident 
of war was the "nish" order of the President of the United States to AfJmiral Dewey 
to destroy the Spanish fleet at Manila, for the protection of our coinnierc-e. The deed 
was done with a flash of lightning, and io! we hold the golden key of a splendid 
Asiatic archipelago of a thousand beautiful and richly endowed islands in our grip. 
This is the naost brilliant and startling achievement in the annals of navies. Never 
before had the sweep of sea power, ordered through the wires that inake the world's 
continent jj, oceans and islands one huge whispering gallery, such striking exemphfi- 
taiion. There was glory and fame in il, and ira measurable materia! for the making 
of history. We may paraphraw Dr. Johnson's celebrated advertisement of llie 
widow's brewery by saying: Admiral Dewey's victor}' was not merely the capture of 
a harbor commanding a great city, one of the superb places of the earth, and the 
security of a base of operations to wait for reinforcements commensurate with the 
resources of the United States of America— the victorious hero fixed his iron hand 
upon a wonderful opportuuiiy it was the privilege of our (Jovernnient to secure at 
large, according to the rights of a victorious Nation for the people thereof — a chance 
for the youth of America, like that of the youth of Oreat Britain, to realize upon the 
magnificence of India; and this is as Dr. Johnson said of the vats and biirrels of the 
Tliralc estate — "the potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice," It Is a 
new departure, but not a matter for the panic or apprehension of conservatism, that 
the Stars and Stripes float as the symbol of sovereignty over a group of islands in 
liie waters of Asia, that are equal to all the AVest Indies. If we are strangers there 
now we shall not be so long. We have a front on the Pacific Ocean, of three great 
States — Washington, equal to England; Oregon, whose grandeur rolls in the sound of 
her famous name, and incomparable California, whose title will be the synonym of 
golden good times forever. The Philippines aro southwest from our western front 
doors. They have been the islands of our suitscl.- in the winter. Now they look to us 
for the rosy dawn out of which will come the clear brightness of the white light of 
mornings and the fullness of the ripening noons, all the year around. With our 
bulk of the North American eontinont bulging into both the great oceans, it was 
foreordaiiifd fitur Die hpffinniiiij wlieii (loi) erealeil llie earth, that we, the pooeeiiaOrs 
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TIJ!-: OliUil.N Ul- TUlti STORY. 17 

of this imperial American zone, sJioiild be a great Asiatic Power. \Vc liuve it now 
in evidence, written in islands among the most gorgeous of those that shine in tlie 
Southern seas — island;^ that are east from the Atlantic and wo^i from the Pacific 
shores of the One Great Republic — that we may pei'sonify hereafter, sitting at the 
head of the table when the empires of the earth oonfiiilt themselves as to the courses 
of empire. Our Course of Empire is both east and west. 

The contact of American and Asiatic civilization in the Philippines, with the 
American army there, superseding the Spaniards, will be memorable as one of llie 
matters of cJiief moment in the closing days of the nineteenth century, and remem- 
bered to date from for a thousand years. It is my purpose to write of this current 
history while it is a fresh, sparkling stream, and attempt something more than the 
recitation of the news of the day, as it is condensed and restrained 
in telegrams; to give it according to the extent of my ability and the 
advantages of my opportunity, the local coloring, the eharaeteiii^tic scenery; the 
pen pictures of the people and their pursuits; sketches of the men who arc doers of 
deeds that make historj; studies of the ways and means of the islanders; essays to 
indicate the features of the picturesque of the strange mixture of races; the revolu- 
tionary evolutions of politics; the forces that pertain to the mingling of the religions 
of the Occident and tlie Orient, in a chemistry untried through the recorded ages. 
It is a tremendous canvas upon which I am to labor, and I know full well how inade- 
quate the production must be, and beg that this index may not be remembered 
against me. II is meant in all modesty, and I promise only that there will be put 
into the la.^k the expertness of experience and the endeavor of industry. 

MUEAT HALSTEAD. 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY ON HIS KLAGSIIIP. 

A Stormy Day on Manila Bay — Call on Admiral Dewey — The Man in White— He 
Sticks to His Ship — How He Surprised Spaniards — Every Man Did His Duty 
on May-Day — How Dewey Looks and Talks — What He Said About War 
with Germany in I''ive Minutes — Feeds His Men on "Delicious" Fresh Meat 
from Australia— Photography Unjust to Him. 

Steaming across Manila Bay from Cavite to the city on an energetic ferry-boat, 
scanning the wrecks of the Spanish fleet stili visible where the fated ships went 
down, one of them bearing on a strip of canvas the legible words "Remember the 
'Maine,' " the talk being of Dewey's great May-day, we were passing the famous 
flag-ship of the squadron that was ordered to destroy another squadron, and did it, 
incidentally gathering in hand the keys of an empire in the Indies for America, 
because the American victor was an extraordinary man, who saw the immensity of 
the opportunity and improved it to the utmost, some one said: "There is the 
Admiral now, on the quarter-deck under the awning — the man in white, sitting 
;!lone!" The American Consul at Manila was aboard the ferry-boat, and said to the 
captain he would like to speak to the Admiral. The course was changed a point, and 
then a pause, when the Consul called, "Admiral!" And the man in white stepped te 
the rail and responded pleasantly to the greeting — the Consul saying: 

"Shall we not see you ashore now?" 

"No," said the man in white, in a clear voice; "I shall not go ashore unless I 
have to." 

Some one said: "This would be a good chance to go. Come with us." 

The man in white shook his head, and the ferryman ordered full speed, the 
passengers all looking steadily at the white figure until it became a speck, and the 
fresh arrivals were shown the objects of the greatest interest, until the wrecks of the 
Oriental fleet of the Spaniards were no longer visible, and there was only the white 
walls to see of Cavite's arsenal and the houses of the navy-yard, and the more stalely 
structures of Manila loomed behind the lighthouse at the mouth of the Pa^^ig, when 
the eyes of the curious were drawn to the mossback fort that decorates as an antiquity 
the most conspicuous angle of vhe walls of "the walled city." 

There was a shade of significance in the few words of the Admiral that he would 
29 
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so ADMIRAL DEWEY ON HIS FLAOSIIIP, 

not go ashore until he must. lie has from the first been persntent in staying at 
Manila, There has been nothing that could induce him to abandon in person tho 
prize won May IsL His order from the President was to destroy the Spanish fleet. 
It was given on (he first iJay of the legal existcnee of the var, counting the diiy 
gained, in crossing the Pacific Ocean from the United States to the Philippine^, 
when the ISOtli degree of longitude west from Greenwich is reached and reckoned. 
II, was thus tliG President held back when the war was on; and the next day 
after Deivoy got the order at Hongkong he was on the way. The Spaniards at 
Manila could jiot have hoen more astonished at Dewey's way of doing, if they bad 
all been struck by lightning under a clear sky. They had no occasion to be "surprised," 
having the cable in daily communication with Madrid, and, more than that, a Manihi 
paper of the last day of April contained an item of real news — the biggest news item 
ever published in that town! It was from a point on the western eoawt oC the isliind 
of Luzon, and the substance of it that fonr vessels that secmecl to be men-of-war, 
had heeii sighted going sontJi, and supposed to be the American fleet. 

What did the Spaniards suppose the American ileet they knew well had left 
Hongkong was going soncJi for? If Admiral Dewey had been a commonplace man 
he would have ])ansed and held a couucil of war nigh the huge rock Corregidor at the 
mouth of Manila Itay. There is a channel on either side of that island, and both 
were reputed to be guarded hy torpedoes. The Spaniards had an enormous stock of 
nuiiiilioiis of war — modern (iernuin guns enough to have riddled the fleel of .Vmcri- 
ciiii cini-eis-iiiid uiiy iYu\ Ihev iiol have torpedoes? They had the Maiisei- rille, 
vvliieli h;is woiidi'itiil range, iiiul Uni millions of smokeless powder cartridge?;, .\larl;.-- 
men could swccji Ihe decks of a skip with Mausers at tlie distance of a mile, and 
with tlie. sniokelc-s cartridges it would have been mere conjecture where the sharp- 
shooters were located. There are rows of annor-piereiug steel projectile.^ from 
Germany stdl standing around rnsting in the Spanisli batteries, and they never did 
any raore than Ihey are doing. It is said— and there is every probability of ilic Initli 
of tlifl story — that some of tliose bolts would not fit any gun the Spaniards liad 
mountwh The Admiral paid no attention to ihe big rock and the alleged torpedoes, 
but ^lo-inied ii|i Ihe bay near the city where the Spaniards were sleeping. lie was 
hunliiig Ihe fleet lie was ordered to remove, and found it very early in the morning. 
Stii! Ilic thunder of bis guns seems to thrill and electrify the air over the bay, and 
shake the city; and the echoes to ring around the world, there is no question — not 
60 much beeanse the Americans won a naval victory without a parallel, as that Dewey 
improved fiie occasion, sliowing that he put brains into his business. They 
say — that is, some people socni to svant to say it and so do — that Dewey is a 
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strange sort of mau; as was said of WuKc jukI Nelson, wlio died when tliGy 
won immortality. Bawey livus and is covered witli glory. It has been 
Jiuld that there wore not enough AniericaDS hnrL in the Mauila light to 
make Ihe victory truly great. But tlie same objection applies to the deBtruction of 
CeiTcru's Hcet when he rati iiway from Santiago, dcneral Jackson's battle at New 
Orlt'iUiH sliowod a niarvelonsly small loss to Americans; but it was a good deal of a 
viclury, and held good, though won after peace witli Kngland had beeji agreed upon. 
Tlie capture of Manila is validj too. Spain surrendered before the town did. If 
iJewey had been an every-day kind of man, he woidd have left Manila when ho had 
fiilliiied the letter of his orders, as he had no means of destroying llie Wpaidsh army, 
and did not want to desolate a eitj', even if the Spaniards held It. He remained and 
called for more sJiips and men, and got them. 

"ilow i.^ it?" "Wliy is ii?" "How can Jt bcl-'" are the questions Admiral Uewey 
A.-ii^ whi'U lold that (he American people, without exception, rejoice to celebrate 
iiijii — iltiil if one of the men known to have been wilh him May 1st should he found 
OLtl in any Ameriean theater he would be taken on the stage by iiii irreaislilile call and 
a museuJar committee of enthusiasts, and the play could not go on wilhoni "a few 
words" and the "Slar Spangled ISanner," "'Jlail Columbia,'" "Yankie Dooille," 
"Ili-^ey" and "My Country, 'tis of Thee"; thut the hallelujah note would be struck; 
that ears are chalked "for Deweyvillc"; that tlie hoard fences have Ins name written, 
or painted, or whittled on them; that there are Dewey cigars; that hlacksmith- 
sliojis have the name Dewey scratched on then), also barn doors; and that if there 
are two dwelling-houses and a stable at a cross-roads it is l>e\veyviile, or Deweybnrg 
or Deweytown; that there is a iluod of boy babies named Dowey, (Inil the girls shig 
of liim, and the ladies all admire him and the widows love him, and the school 
children adore him. The Admiral says: "I hear such things, and altogetiier they 
amaze me — the newspapers, the telegrams, the letters become almost inireal, for 
1 ilo not comprehend what they say oi my first day's work here. There was jmt a 
man in the fleet who did not do his duty." 

The Admiral is told that he need not think to slay away until the people who 
have hiin on their nunds and. in their hearts arc tired of their enthusiasm; that 
he cannot go home undiscovered and without demonstrations that will slinke the 
eai'ili aud rend the skies; that the boys wiU drag the horses from his carriage, and 
parade Ihe streets with him as a prisoner, and have it out with him, giving him a 
good lime, until it will be a liard time, and he might as well submit to manifest 
destiny! His country wanted another hero, and he was at the right place at the 
righl time, and did the right thing in the right w-ay; and the fact answers all 
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(inestionB accounting for everything. Still he has a notion of staying away until 
the storm is over and he can get along without being a spectacle. Why, even ihe 
ladies of Washington are wild about him. If he should appear at the White House 
to call on the President, the scene woidd be like that wlien Grant first met Abraham 
Lincoln, 

One rough day on the bay I took passage in a small steam-launch to visit the 
Olynipia, where the Admiral's flag floated, to call on him. There was plenty of 
steam, and it was pleasant to get out a good way behind the breakwater, for the 
waves beyond were white with anger, and the boat, when departing from partial 
shelter, had proceeded but two or three hundred yards when it made a supreme 
effort in two motions — the first, to roll over; the second, to stand on its head. I 
was glad both struggles were unsuccessful, and pleased with the order: "Slow 
her up." The disadvantages of too much harbor were evident. The slow-ups 
were several, and well timed, and tlien came the rise and fall of the frisky launch 
beside the warship, tiie throwing of a rope, the pull with a hook, the stand off with 
an oar, the bounding boat clearing from four to ten feet at a jump; the clutch, 
the quick step, the deft avoidance of a crushed foot or sprained ankle, with a 
possible broken leg in sight, the triumphant ascent, the safe landing, the sudden 
sense that Uesdemona was right in loving a man for the dangers he had passed, 
the thought that there should be harbors less fluctuating, a lively appreciation of 
the achievements of pilots in boarding Atlantic linere. The broad decks of the 
Olympia, built by the builders of the matchless Oregon, had a comforting 
solidity under my feet. The Admiral was believed to be having a nap; but he was 
wide awake, and invited the visitor to take a big chair, which, after having accom- 
panied the launch in the dance with the whiteeaps, was peculiarly luxurious. The 
Admiral didn't mind me, and had a moment's surprise about an observer of long ago 
strolling so far from home and going forth in a high sea to make a call. I con- 
fessed to being an ancient Wanderer, but not an Ancient Mariner, and expressed 
disapprobation of the deplorable roughness of the California Albatross, a brute of 
a bird— a fealhered ruffian that ought to be shot. 

The Admiral would be picked out by close attention as the origin of some 
millions of pictures; but he is unlike as well as like them. Even the best photo- 
graphs do not do justice to his fine eyes, large, dark and luminous, or to the solid 
mass of his head with iron-brown hair tinged with gray. He is a larger man than 
the portraits indicate; and his figure, while that of a strong man in good Jiealth 
and form and well nourished, is not stout and, though full, is firm; and his step 
has elasticity in it. His deaii-sbavcn clieck and chin are massive, and drawn oa 
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fine lines full of character — no fatty obsairation, no decline of power; a stem but 
Biinny and cloudless face — a good one for a place in history; no show of indulgence, 
no wrinkles; not the pallor of marble, rather the glint of bronze — the unabaled foice 
good for other chapters of history. It would be extremely interesting to report ihe 
talk of the Admiral; but there were two things about him that reminded me of 
James G. Blaine, something of the vivid personaUty of the loved and lost leader; 
something in his eye and hia manner, more in the startling candor with which he 
spoke of things it would be premature to give the world, and, above all, the ab- 
sence of all alarm about being reported — the unconscious consciousness that one 
must know this was private and no caution needed. A verbatim report of the 
Admiral would, however, harm no one, signify high-toned candor and a certain 
breezy simplicity in the treatment of momentous matters. Evidently here was a 
man not posing, a hero because his character was heroic, a genuine personage — not 
artificial, proelamatory, a picker of phrases, but a doer of deeds that explain them- 
selves; a man with imagination, not fantastic but realistic, who must have had a 
vision during the night after the May-day battle of what might be the great here- 
after; beholding under the southern constellations the gigantic shadow of America, 
crowned with stars, with the archipelagoes of Asia under her feet and broad and 
mighty destinies at command. 

It was the next day that he anchored precisely where his famous ship was swinging 
when I sat beside him; and his words to the representative of three centuries of 
Spanish misrule had in them an uncontemplated flash from the flint and steel of 
fixed purpose and imperial force, "Fire another gun at my ships and I will destroy 
your city." 

We can hardly realize in America how flagrant Europeanism has been in the 
Manila Bay; how the hig German guns bought by Spain looked from their 
embrasures; how a powerful German fleet persisted in asserting antagonism to 
Americanism, and tested in many ways the American Admiral's knowledge of his- 
rights and his country's policy until Admiral Dewey told, not the German Admiral, 
as has been reported, but his flag lieutenant, "Can it be possible that your nation 
means war with mine? If so, we can begin it in five minutes," The hmit had lyccn 
reached, and the line was drawn; and Dewey's words will go down in our records 
with those of Charles Francis Adams to Ixird John Eussell about the ironclads built 
in England for the Confederacy: "My Lord, I need not point out to your lordship 
that this is ivar." 

Perhaps the German Admiral had exceeded tiie instructions of birf Imperial 
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Govcrriment, ami the pKi'eiiijitorv words of tlie Amencan Admiral caused a better 
iindoretanding, ninkinff for peace ralhcr than for war. 

Next to the Americans the EngliBli have taken a pride in Admiral Bcwuy, and 
tlicy nre in the Af'iatic atmOvSpliei'c our fast friends. Thoy do not desire tliat we 
slioiild give up tlie PliiJippines. On the conlrary, tliey want us to keep the islands, 
ami the more we hec-onic interested in those waters and along their shores, the bet- 
ter. They know tliat the ivorld has praclieally grown smaller and, therefore, the 
British Empire more compact; and thej find Russia their foe. They sec that with 
the PaciJic Coast our base of operations looking westward, we have first the Hawahan 
It-lands for producer and a coal station, naval arsenal, dockyards for the renovation 
and repair and rc]ilcnishinent of our fleets; and they see that we have reserved for 
ourselves one of the Ladrones, so that we' will have an independent louie io llie I'hilip- 
pines. The Japanese have cultivated mneh feeling against our posf^ef^siini oi' Ihiuaii, 
tiie aninms being that Ihcy wanted it for theniselves; and likewise they arc disturbed 
iiy our Pacilic movement, anticipating the improvement of the most western of the 
Alutian Islands, an admirable station overlooking the North Pacific; all conipre- 
hciiding with Hawaii, the Alutian Island found most available, the Ijadronc that we 
shiill reserve and l!ie Phili[)pinee, we shall have a PaciOc quadrilateral; and this 
is Jiot according to the present pleasure and the ambition for the coming days, of 
Japan. I^ngland would have approved our holding all the islands helongjng to the 
Spanish, including Ihe Canaries, and Majorca and Minorca and their neighboring 
islcw in the 5[edileri'anean, and fake a pride in us. She luis been of untold and 
ineslimable service to iis in the course of ihe Spanish War, and her ways have been 
good for xii' at Manila, while llie (Jlernians have been frankly against us, the Kus- 
sia(i> frriinly fesi'i'vcd, ^niil tlie French disposed to be fretful becansc tliey have 
invi'su'd ill S])aui>ii bonds u]ion which was raised the money to carry ou the miserable 
fal^e jireleiise of ivar with the Cubans. One day while I was on tlie fine transport 
Peru, in the harhor of Manila, the American Admiral's ship sainted an English 
shi|i-of-war coming in that bad saluted his flag, and also displayed American colors 
in recognition flial llie harbor of ]\(aiiil!\ wiis an American port. That was the sig- 
nificance of the ihishes and Ihimilering of (he Admiral's guns aud the white cloud 
that gathered about his ship that li.is done enough for celebrity through centuries. 

Admiral Dewey ci-eated the situation in the PhiUppines that the President wisely 
chose by way of the Paris Conference to receive the deliberate judgment of the 
Senate and people of the United States. Bewey has been unceasingly deeply con- 
cerned about it. His naval victory was but the beginning. He might have sailed 
away from Manila May 2d, having fulfilled liis orders; but he had the liigli anJ 
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keen Anierieaii spifil in liiiii, and (/lung. He needed a lase oT openilkin?, a plaec 
tipon wliieli to rest ami olituiii siipplie!^. Jic hail not tlio marines to i-parc to garrison 
a fort save at Cavite, twelve miles from Maiiilii; and lie needed tliiekcns, eg;2;s, fre>H 
meat and vegetables; and it was important lliat tlie Hpitnii^li Ariny slKtidd lie oociipied 
on sliore. Hence, Aguinaldo, wlio whs in Singapore, and llie eoiieeiilndioii of 
insm'gents tliat ii;i<l tiioniselvoB to lie rcatrained to make war on eiviliwd linc>. (hie 
of tlie jioiiitu of tliG ntost eonsldoroldo intci'e.^t toneliing the Filijiinos in that the 
Braafihint* defeat of the lleet <if Spain in ftfiUiila ISay heartened tliem. TJiej liavo 
become strong for Ihenit^elves. Tlie superiority of the Ainerieaiis over the Spaniards 
as fighting men i^ known tln'oughout the islandt; Spain oppressed; and the bonds uf 
the tyrants have been Ijrokcn. It should not be out of mind iJiat tlie first trans- 
ports with our troops did not reach Jfanila for six weeks, ami that the army was nol 
in shape to take the odensive until after Ciencral Merritt's ariival, late in .Tidy. Ab 
(his time llie American Admiral Inid to hold on with llie naval arm; and it \\:i- lii'. 
obvious game of S|)ain, if slie meant to fight and could not cope witli (lie Americans 
in the AVest Indies, to send all her available ships and overwhelm us in Ihe JCast 
Indies. At the same time tho Oemian, FreLicli. llnssian and Japanese men-of-war 
represented tlie inleiv.l (it the live nations of Uic eai'tli in Ihe l']iili|. pines. A< fasi 
as possible Adniii-al Dewey was re-enforced: but it was nnl iiiilil tiie two uionilni^. 
the Monterey ami Monadnoek, arrived, tlie latter after tlie arrival of (Jencral 3[erritl, 
that the Admiral felt that he was safely master of tho hnrbor. He bad no lu'avily 
armored ships to assail the shore batteries within their range, and might be crijipled 
by the fire of the great Krupp guns. It wa.s vital lliat tlie lieallh oC Ihe crews of his 
ships should be ]nainlained, and the fact that llie men are and have been all snin- 
mer well and happy is not accidental. AduLiral Dewey took the point of danger, 
if there was one, into his personal keeping,- by anchoring the Olym]iia on the 
Manila side of the baj', while others were further out and near Oavite; and throngh- 
ont tho Heet there was constant activity and the utmost vigilance. There was 
incessant solicitude about what the desperate Spaniards might contrive in the nature 
of aggressive enterprise. It seemed incredible to Americans that nothing slionld 
be attempted. How would a Spanish fleet have fared for three months of war 
v.iyi us in an American harbor? There would have boon a new feature of destruc- 
tiveness tried on the foe at least once a week. 

The Spaniards ashore seemed to be drowsy; but the Americans were wide awake, 
ready for anything, and could not be surpriseij; so tliat we may coninieud as wis- 
dom the Spanish diserefion that let them alone. The ship that was the nearest 
neighbor of Admiral Dewey for months of his long vigil fiew the flag of lielglum. 
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She is a large, rusty-looking vassel, without a sign of contraband of war, or of a 
chance of important usefulness about her; but she performed a valuable function. I 
asked half a dozen times what her occupation was before any one gave a satisfactory 
answer. Admiral Dewey told the story in few words. She was a cold-sLorage ship, 
with beef and mutton from Australia, compartments fixed for about forty degrees 
.b'.-iow zero. Each day the meat for the American fleet's consumption was taken out. 
There was a lot of it on the deck of the Olympia thawing when I was a vi-sitor; and 
tlie beef was "delicious." I am at pains to give Dewey's word. While the Spaniards 
ashore were eating tough, lean buffalo — the beasts of burden in the streets, the 
Americans afloat rejoiced in "delicious" beef and mutton from Australia; It was 
explained that the use of cold-storage meat depended upon giving it time to thaw, 
for if it should be cooked in an icy state it would be black and unpalatable, losing 
wJtoUy its flavor and greatly its nourisliing quality. Australia is not many thousand 
miles from the Philippines— and one must count miles by the thousands out there. 
The Belgians have a smart Consul at Manila who is a friend of mankind. 

One of tJic incidents in the battle of Manila— all are fresh in the public memory^ 
is that Admiral Dewey did not make use of the conning-tower — a steel, bomb proof, 
for the security of the officer in command of the ship — the Captain, of course, and tlie 
comniandqr of the fleet, if he will. 

This retreat did not prove, in the buttle of Yalu and the combats between iln' 
■t'hileans and Peruvians, a place of safety; but as a rule there is a considerable per- 
centage of protection in il^ use. Admiral Dewey preferred to remain on the bridge — ■ 
and there were four fragments of Spanish shells that passed close to him, striking 
\iilhin a radius of fifteen feet. The Admiral, when told there had been some remark 
becuiiso he had not occupied the conning-house in the action, walked with me to the 
longer, the entrance to wliich is so guarded that it resembles a small cavern of steel— 
with a heavy cap or lid, under which is a circular slit, through which observations 
«rc supposed to be made. "Try it," the Admiral said, "and you find it is hard to get a 
satisfactory view." He added, wlien I had attempted to look over the surroundings: 
"We will go to the bridge;" and standing on it he annotated the situation, saying: 
"Here you have the whole bay before you, and can see everything." I remarked: 
"The newspaper men are very proud of the correspondent of the Herald who was with 
you on the bridge;" and the Admiral said: "Yes; Stickney was right here with us." 

Tiiere were many reasons for the officer commanding the American fleet that day 
-.0 'vatch closely the developments. The Spaniards had, for their own purposes, even 
falsified the offieial charfs of the bay. Where our vessels maneuvered and the flag- 
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ship drew twenty-two feet of water and had nine feet nnder the keel, the chart 
called for fifteen feet only! 

It is not a secret that the President wanted Admiral Dewey, if It was not in his 
opinion inconsistent with his sense of duty, to go to Washington. Naturally the 
President would have a profound respect for the Admiral's opinion as to the per- 
plexing problem of the Philippines. The Admiral did not think he should leave 
his post. He could cover the points of chief interest in writing, and preferred very 
much to do so, and stay right where he was "until this thing is settled." Tlio 
opinion of the Admiral as to what the United States should do with, or must do about, 
ihc political relations of the Philippines with ourselves and others, have nol been 
given formal expression; but it is safe to say they are not in conflict with iiis feebng 
that the American fleet at Manila should be augmented with gunboats, cniisers 
and two or three battie-ships. It was, in the opinion of the illustrious Admiral, when 
the Peace Commission met in Paris, the time and place to make a demon-^tralion 
of the sea power of the United States. 

The personal appearance of Admiral Dewey is not prc^^enteil willi allraclivc 
accuracy in the very familiar portrait of him that has been wondcifully inuhi[)]icd 
and replenished. The expression of the Admiral is not truly given in (lie prints and 
photos. The photographer is responsible for a faulty selection. Tlie ini['i'efsion 
prevails that tlie hero is "a little fellow." Tlicre is nuich said lo (he cJTecl tliiil lie 
is jaunty and has excess of amiability in his smile. He weighs about IfiO [louiLds, iiud 
is of erect bearing, standing not less than five feet ten inches and a quarler. His 
hair is not as white as the pictures say. The artist who touched up the negative 
must have thought gray hair so bcKmiing that he anticipated the fcasl of coming 
years. The figure of the Admiral is' strong, well carried, firm, and \m hearing that 
of gravity and determination, but no pose for the sake of show, no pomp and eir- 
■cimistance, just the Academy training showing in his attitude — the abiding, uncon- 
scious grace that is imparted in the schools of Annapolis and AYest Point — now 
rivaled by other schools in "setting up," The Admiral is of solidity and dignity, 
of good stature and proportions; has nothing of affectation in manners or insincerity 
in speech; is a hearty, stirring, serious man, whose intensity is softened by sioadj 
purposes and calm forces, and moderated by the play of a sense of humor, (hat is 
not drollery or levity, but has a pleasing greeting for a clever word, anil jichL 
return with a flash in it and an edge on it. 
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Oharaetor of flie Filipinos^ — Drivers LiisJiing Lahonii/; Mmi m the Streets— What 
AiiR'i'it'iiiii' (joI ill Their Native Air — The Lof^ie o£ .Desiiny — Manila iiw Sjie 
.l''e]| into Our Jlanil.s— The Beds in the Tropics— A St>nnin!i ITolel- rmniiie 
Yells' I'oT Ice — Sad >Seonea in tlie Dinin;^ Eoom — Major-ttcner.il Ciills Inr 
"Francisco" — A lirolten-llearted Pantry Woman. 

Tlie same marvelous riches that distinjrnish Cuba are the inheritaneo of LnKoii. 
"Jhe native peojile are more promising in the long run than if tliej' were in htr'^er 
pereentaffc ot the hlood of Spain, for they have something of that iiidomitahlc iii- 
dnslry that must finally work out an immense redejnption tor llic ea-[rt(i fukI 
southern Asiatics. When, I wonder, did the Americfin people get the impression >o 
extensive and ohstiuate that the Japanese and Chinese were idler?? Wo may add as 
having a place in tliis category the Hindoos, who toil forever, and, under I'n'itish 
government, have increased by scores of millions. The southern Asiatics are. how- 
ever, loss emancipated from various indurated superstitions than those of the Kar^l; 
and the Polynesians, s|n't'ad over the southern seaj!, are a softer people than iho.se 
of the continent. However, idSoncus is not the leading feature of life of Hie 
Filipinos, and ivlien they are mixed, especially crossed with Cbinese, they are inde- 
fatigable. On llie I'hilippine Islands there is far less servility liian on the other -ide 
of the sea of ('liina, and the people arc the more resiieclable and hopeful for the 
flavor of manliness that eompensates for a tinKli'iaU' hui visible admixture of sav- 
agery. AVe of North America may be proud ol' 11 ilial Ihe atniosjihere of nm- con- 
tinent, when it- was wild, was a stimulani of fieedom ;md iadeitendciiee. 'J'he red 
Indians of our forests were, with all their i'auHs, never made lor shives. Tiie natives 
of the West Indies, the fierce Caribs excepted, were enslaved by the Spaniards, and 
porit'hed under the lash. Our continental tribes — Ihe Seminoles and the Conianelu'S, 
the Sioux and Mohawks, the Black h'eet and the Miamis— from the St. Lawrence 
to Ked Eiver and the oceans, fought all coiners — Spaniards, I'Vench and English — 
only the French having the talent of polile pei-suasion and the gift of kindness 
that won the mighty hunters, but never subjugated them. We may wol! en- 
courage the idea tliat the ((uality of air of the wilderness has entered the soil. 
When, in Manila, I have seen the men bearing burdens on the streets spring out 
of the way of those riding in carriages, and lashed by drivers with a vicionsne.ss that 
no dumb animal shonld suffer, 1 have felt mv blood warm to think that llu- 
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men of common hard liiliov in tiiv L-miiilry would rcsont ii blow iis qiiiikly as |he 
man tm horsoljack— that cveii lliu jioor black — eniam-iiiated the olliuv d.iy from 
Uic sulyngation of slavery liy a niaistcrful and potential race, stands up in conscious 
ni.iiilioni!. and that the tcachingr; of tJie day arc that consistently witli llic progi'css 
of the country — as one respects himself, he must he respected — and tliat the air and 
Hie earlh have the inspiration and tlie stinmlus of freedom. The Chinese and 
Jiipauese are famous as servants — so constant, handy, ohedient, docile, so fitted 
to luiinster to luxury, to wait upon those favored by fortune and spurred to execute 
the schemes for elevation and dominance, and find employment in Ihc enterprise 
iliat comprehends human advancement, It must be admitted that Hie Kilipinos 
Tire not admirable in menial service, ilauy of them are untamed, and now. that (lie 
Americans have given object lessons of smiting the Spaniards, the people of the 
islands that MagelHnos, the Portuguese, found for Spain, must be allowed a measure 
of self-go veninient, or they will assert a broader freedom, and do it with sanguinary 
methods. A V a s 1 e 1 tofore found personal liberty consistent with 

public order — flat 1 publ n 'as more stable than imperialism in peaceable 

adminisiratio an! not 1 f n dabie in war, it seems to bo Divinely appointed 
that our path of I ] y i* tl advantage to ourselves, and the world at large, 

bi> uuide more o pr I n e tl a our fathers blazed them out. Rut one need not 
lii'siiiiic to go forward in this cause, for we have only gone farther than the falhcrs 
dreanu'd, because, among their labors of beneficence, was that of building wiser 
llian they knew, and there is no more reason now why we should stop when we strike 
(lie salt water of the seas, and consent to it that where we find the while line of surf 
lliai borders a continent we shall say to the imperial popular Kepuhlic, thus far and 
im farther shalt thou go, and here shall thy pi'oud march be stayed — than llicrc 
was that Cieorge AVashington, as the representative of the English-speaking jicople, 
^llould have assumed that England and Virginia had no business beyond the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, and, above all, no right to territory on the west of the Allegheny 
and Kanawha, and north of the Ohio river, a territory then remote, inhabited by 
barbarians and wanted by the French, who claimed the whole continent, except 
the strip along the Atlantic possessed by the Knglish colonies. AVashingtoii was a 
Ijclievcv in the acquisition of the Ohio country, ITe was a man who had faith in 
iand — iu ever more land. It is the same policy to go west now that it was then. 
Washiugton crossed the Allegheny and held the ground. .lefFerson cTo^sed the ^lis- 
-i-^ippi, and sent Louis and Clark to the Pacific; and crossing the great wcsfern 
ixean now is but the logic of going beyond the great western rivers, |uujrjr.- iind 
mountains then. We walk in the ways of the fathers when we go con'[ucriiig aud to 
loiiijiier along the Eastward shores of Asia. 
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One of the expanding and teeming questions before the world lunv, and tlie 
autliofitj iind ability to determine it, is in the hand? of tlie Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of the United States, is whethoi' Manila .-hall become an American city, 
with all the broad and sweeping ^significance attaching thereto. Manila was not 
dressed for company when I saw her, for she had jnst emerged Ivom n siege in 
which the people had suffered mnch inconvenience and privation. The water 
supply was cut off, and the streets were not cleaned. The hotels were disorganized 
and the restaurants in confusion. The trees that once cast a grateful shade along the 
boulevards, that extended into the country, rudely denuded of their boughs, 
had the appearance of the skeletons of strange monsters. ' The insurgent acriiy was 
still in the neighborhood in a state of uneasiness, feehng wronged, deprived, as they 
were, of an opportunity to get even iviih the Spaniards, by picking out and slaying 
some (jf the more virulent offenders. There was an immense monastery, where 
hundreds of priests were said to be sheltered, and the insurgents desired to take them 
into their own liands and make examples of them. The Spaniards about the streets 
were heeoming tomplacenl. They had heard of peace, on the basis of Spain giviug 
up everything liiil liio Pliilippines, and there were expectations that the troops 
withdrawn from Cuba might be sent from Havana to Manila, and then, as soon as 
the Americans were gone, the islanders could be brought to submission by vastly 
superior forces. There were more rations issued to Spanish than to Amprican 
soldiers, iiidil the division of the Phihppine Expedition with Major-Geucral Olis ar- 
rived, i)id. liio Americans were exclusively responsible for the preservation of the 
peace hciweii) ilic iiiiplucable belligerents, and the sanitary work required could not 
at once hr a('('orn|ili?lied, but presently it was visible tliat something was done every 
(lay in the right diruelion. There was much gambling with dice, whose rattling could 
be heard tar and near on tlie sidewalks, but this flagrant form of vice was summarily 
suppressed, we may say with strict truth, at the point of the bayonet. The most rep- 
resentative concentration of the ingredients of chaos was at the Hotel Oriental, tliat 
overlooked a small park with a dry fountain and a branch of the river flowing under 
a stone bridge, with a pretty stifl' current, presently to become a crowded canal. 
It is of three lofty stories and an attic, a great deal of the space occupied with halls, 
high, wide and long. The front entrance is broad, and a tiled floor rims straight 
through the house. Two stairways, one on either side, lead to the second story, 
the first ste|js of stone. In the distance beyond, a court could ho seen, a passable 
conservatory — bnl holfles on a table with ;> (.(lunler in front declared that this was 
a barroom, an it was. The nc.\l thing fiuilier was a place where washing was done, 
then came cmply rooms ihal mijrhl be -li(i[is; afler this a narrow and untidy street. 
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find then a nvery stable — a sort of monopolistic oab stand, where a few ponies iind 
carriages were to be found — but no one understood or did anything as long as jtossi- 
ble, except to say that all the rigs were engaged now and always. However, a little 
violent English language, mixed with Spanish, would arouse emotion and exiiie 
commotion eventuating in a pony in harness, and a gig or carriage, and a despentte 
driver, expert with a villainous whip used without occasion or remorse. 

The cool place was at the front door, on the sidewalk, seated on a hard L'liair, 
for there was always a breeze. The Spanish guests knew where the wind blew, and 
gathered there discussing many questions that must have deeply interested them. 
But they had something to eat, no authority or ability to affect any sort of change, 
and unfailing tobacco, the burning of which was an occupation. The ground lloor 
of the hotel, except the barroom, the washroom, the hall, the conservatory and tbe 
hollow square, had been devoted to shop keeping, but the shop keepers were jjone, 
perhaps for days and perhaps forever! Stone is not used to any great extent in 
house interiors, except within a few feet of the surface of the earth. Of course, tliere 
is no elevator in a Spanish hotel. That which is wanted is room for the circulaliou 
of air. Above the first flight of stairs the steps have a deep dark red tinge, and are 
square and long, so- that each extends solidly across the liberal space allotted to 
the stairway. The blocks might be some stone of delightful color, but thoy are iienn 
logs, solid and smooth, of a superb mahogany or some tree of harder wood nnd 
deeper luxuriance of coloring. The bedrooms are immensely high, and in cvciy 
way ample, looking on great spaces devoted to wooing tlic air from the park and 
the river. The windows are enormous. Not satisfied with tlie giant sliding ilw<v^ 
that open on the street, revealing windows — unencumbered with sash or glass, 
there are sliding doors under the window sills, that roll back right and left and olfer 
tJie chance to introduce a current of air directly on the lower limbs. One of the 
lessons of the tropics is the value of the outer air, and architecture that gives it a 
chance in the house. It is a precious education. The artificial light within must 
he produced by candles, and each stupendous apartment is furnished with one lii!- 
iowy and otherwise neglected candle stick, and you can get, with exertion, n 
candle four inches long. There is a wardrobe, a wash stand, with pitcher ;nul 
basin, and a commode, fans, chairs, and round white marble table, all the (jietes 
placed in solitude, so as to convey tbe notion of lonesomeness. The great feature 
is the bed. The bedstead is about the usual thing, save that there is no provi-iini 
for a possible or impossible spring mattress, or anything of that nature. 'I'ltv lieil 
space is covered with bamboo, platted. It is hard as iron, and I C!!u ic-lil'v o£ 
considerablu strength, for I rested my two hundred pounds, and rising a few oounds. 
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on Ihis surface, uitli no pnilcclioi. lur it or myself f.,r sovcral iiiglit., ami tliote 
ivei'u uu fracluiv,-. 'I'lioie is ^pi't-ail on this siicfiux' ii Miitiila mat, wlik-li is a shade 
toughei' aud less Ii.R-lahle than our old ^Ijle oilcloth. Upon this is spread a 
&iii"!e sliw't. Iliat is lucked in around the edger^ uf the mat, and there arc no bed 
dollies, absolutely neiie. There is a nuis-niilo bar with only a few holes in it, but it is 
s^uspeiuleil aiul eaniiot inuler any eircunistanees be used as a Wanket. There is a 
nillou, hard and round, aiul eaf^y as a log for your cheek to rest upon, and it is beau- 
tiful Iv covued willi red >ilk. There is a small roll, say a foot long and four inches in 
dianieu-r. sullcr tli^iii llic iiillow, lo a slight extent, and covered with liner and rod- 
d(.'fsilk, that j- iDcaut for I he ueik alone. The comparatively big rod log is to extend 
ncro>. Ihe bed lur ihe oievalien jt gives the head, and the httle and redder log, softer 
po that vou uiav iudeiii it with your thuinb, saves the neck from being broken on tliis 
relic of ibe ,'^]pauish inquisition. Hut there is a comforter — not f^neli a blessed ear- 
e.ssi]i" douirstii- conil\>i-lrr as the Yankees have, light as a feather, but responsive to 
a Udili'i' liiiuii. Tliis rhi[i|ipine eojnforlcr is anotlier rod roll that must bo a ciuilt 
liinilv nilled and ^uaihed in more red silk; and it is to prop yourself withal when 
ilie ii.iilad uiih llie slieei mid tlie mat on the bamboo floor of the bedstead, a eom- 
liiiialioii iniiiuilipiis as lin' naked floor — becomes wearisome. It rests the legs to 
pull on jour back, and tuck under your knees. In the total absence of bed eov- 
ciiiig, beyond a thin night shirt, the three red rolls are not to be despised. The 
ohji'ci of liie bed is io keep cool, and if you do iind the exertion of getting onto—not 
iiim- [lif luil [ii-iiducL;- a ps'rspiration, and the moscinito bar threatens suffocation, 
reliance iinu Ih' ]\\k\ (hal it you can compose yourself on top of the sheet (which 
feels like a hard wood jlooi', when the rug gives way on the icy surface and you fall) 
and if you use the three roils of hard substance, covered with red silk, aisereetly and 
considerately, in ilnding a position, and if you permit the windows— no glass— fifteen 
feel by twelve, broadcast, as it were, to catch the breath of the river and the park; 
if you can contrive with infinite quiet, patience and pains to go to sloop for a few 
hourf, you will be cool enough; and when awakened shivering there is no blanket 
near, aiid if you nuisl have cover, why get under the sheet, ne.xt Ibe Manila mat, and 
there you are! Then put your troublesome and probably aching legs over the 
bigger red roll, and lake your repose! Of course, when in the tropics you cannot 
expeci (o bmy yourself in bedelothing, or to sleep in fnr bags like an arctic ex- 
plorer. The hall in front of your door is twelve feet wide and eighty long, lined 
wiili ileconitive chair-^ and solas, and in the center of the hotel is a spacious dining 
nioiti. Tbc Spaniard doesn't want breakfast. He wants coffee and fruit — maybe 
a small banana— i-qiih' tiling >weet, and a crumb of bread. The necessity of the hour 
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is a fuw cigarctlc^. His rcJiiicd -\V;lcni iloos not rCLjuire food until Uucr. Ai 13 
o'dock lie luiiciieSj ami cats an abundance of hot stuir— iis^h. Ikvli inid fowl— licry 
sti'ivs and oilier condoloncos for tlio stomach. This gives sirenjitli lo innsitlcr ihp 
wrongs of Spain and the way, when restored to Madrid, the iinboeiks. who ailo^vud 
the United States to capture tlie last sad fragments of tlie eolonios, ?acrc'(! to S|)ani.sh 
honor, shall he crushed hy the patriots who were out oC the coiMitry when ii wn^ 
ruined. It will take a long time for t!ie Spaniardi^ to scltlc ;iiii(iii^^ faction- ihc ac- 
counts of vengeance. One of the deeper Irouhles of ihc Spanianl.- is 1li:it lln'v take 
jipon thcmsolve? the administration of tlie prerogatives of him who saiil "V'eiigeniice 
U mine." The American end of the dining room contains f^cvcral joinig nicii who 
.speak pigeon Spanish, and Taptains Strong and Coiidert arc ni|)id!y hecoming ex- 
perts, having studied tlie hmgnage in sehooJ, and also on the long MUiiLzc niii. 
There are also a group of resident Englishmen and a pilgrim from Norway, hiii »t 
several tables are Americans who know no Spanish and are niiul at ilic Spaniards 
on that provocation among other things. 

There is, however, a conneeiing hnk and last resort in tlu* pemni ol' a young 
man^a cross between a Jap and Fihpino. lie is slendev and |iiilc. inn no; tiill. 
His hatr is roachcd, so that it stands up in confusion, and lie i> wearied all ilic tiiiie 
about the deplorable "liclp." It is believed he knows better than i-= done— always a 
source of unhappinoss. His name is Francisco; his reputation \< widc^|ircail. lie is 
the man wiio "spealvs h'ngiish" — and is tlie only one — and it is iim douliicd . 
that he knows at least a hundred words of our noble tongue. He says. ■WliiU do 
yon want?" "Good morning, gentlemen"; "What can I do for yoiii'"' "Do yoti 
want dinner?" "Ko, there is no ice till C> o'clock." Tie puts the American- in mind 
of belter days. Behind this linguist; is a little woman, whose age might he tuciiiy 
or si.\ty, for her face is so nnntlerahly sad and imniovahlc in e.\-pressioi) iliai there 
is not a line in it that tells you anything but that there is to this little wimuin a bit- 
terly sad, moan, beastly world. She must be grieving over mankind. It i- iier 
duty to sec that no spoon is lost, and not an orange or hanann wasted, and licr moiini- 
ful eyes are fixed with the intensity of despair upon the inconipolent waiters, wlio, 
when hard pressed by wild shouts from American ofliccr?, frantic for lack of |iro]ier 
nourishment, fall into a panic and dance and squeal at each other; and then the 
woman of fixed sorrow, her left shoulder thin and copper- colored, thrust from her 
low-neeked dress, her right shoulder protected, is in the midst of the pack, with a 
gliding bound and the ferocity of a cat, the sadness of her face hiking on a tinge 
of long-suffering rage. She whirls the fools here and there a< liicy arc wanted. 
Having disentangled the .snarl, she returns to the door from which iicr eyes com- 
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maud both the pantry and the dining-room to renew her solemn ronnd of mournful 
vigilance, 'J'he Americans are oiitside her jurisdiction. She has no more idea what 
they are than Christopher Columbus, when he was discovering America, knew where 
he wa^ going. When Francisco does not know what the language (English) hurled 
at him means he has a far-away look, and may be listening to the angels sing, for he 
is plaintive and inexpressive. He looks so sorry that Americans cannot speak their 
own language as he speaks English! But there are phrases delivered by Americans 
that he imderstands, such as, "Blankety, blank, blank — you all come here," Fran- 
eisco does not go there, but with humble step elsewhere, afSecting to find a pressing 
case for liis intervention, but when he can no longer avoid your eye catching liim 
he smiles a sweet but most superior smile, such as becomes one who speaks English 
and i.-^ the responsible man about the house. 

There never was one who did more on a capital ol one hundred words. His 
labors have been lighiened slightly, for the Americans have picked up a few Span- 
isli word^, such as, "Ha mucher, mucher — don't you know? Hielo, hielo!" Ilielo 
is ire. and after the "mneher" j.^^ duly digested the average waiter comes, by and by, 
willi a lumi) as big as a hen's egg and is amazed by the shouts continuing "hielo, 
hit'lo!" pronounced much like another and wicked word. 

■■Oil. blankctination mucher mucher hielo!" The Fihpinos cannot contemplate 
lightly llic consumption of slabs of ice. The last words I heard in the dining-room 
of iln' Jlolcl Oriental were from a soldier with two stars on each shoulder: 
"t'niiiciM.-o, oil, Francisco," and the little woman with left shoulder exposed turned 
her despairing face to the wall, her sorrow loo deep for words or for weeping. 
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CHArTEE III. 

FROM LONCi ISLAND TO LUZON. 

Across file Continent — An American Governor-General Steams Through the Golden 
(iiite — He Is a Mmute-Man^IIonolnln as a Health Resort— The Lonesome 
racific~The Skies of Asia— Dreaming Under the Stars of the Scorpion— 
The Southern Cross. 

Spain, crowded between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, was the world's 
'■West" for many centuries, indeed until Columbus found a further West, but he 
i!id not go far enough to find the East Indies. The United States is now at work in 
liolh the East and West Indies. 

Our Manila expeditions steamed into the sunsets, the hoy.J pointing out to each 
(iLlier the southern cross. The first stage of a journey, to go half round the world on 
fi visit to oiiv new possession, was by the annex boat from Brooklyn, and a I'ush on 
the Pennsylvania train, that glimmers with gold and has exhansted art on wheels, 
lo Washington, to get the political latitude and longitude by observation of the two 
.lomes, that of the Capitol, and the library, and the trcincnilous needle of snow that 
is the monument to Washington, and last, but not h-jA. the superb old White House. 

Tiie nc.\t step was across the mountains on Ihe ISallimore and Ohio, the short 
cut bolwecii the I'^ast and the West, traversed so often by George Washington to get 
t:ood land for the cx'ension of our national foundations. The space between Cin- 
ciniiaii and Chicago is cleared on the "Big Four" with a bound through the shadow 
id' the earth, between two rare days in June, and the ne.xt midnight, (he roaring 
irain fien high over the Missouri River at Omaha, ami by dayJighl far on the way to 
Ogdeu. The country was rich in corn and grass, and when one beholds liie fat 
ciiltle, lamentations for the lost buffalo cease. It is a delight lo see young orchards 
iuul farmhouses, and cribs and sheds fortified against tornadoes by groves, laid out 
with irritating precision to confront !hc whirling s^tonns from woA and south. 
Tlie broad bad lands in which the tempests are raised devour the heart of Ihe 
onlinent. 

1 made note of the 888-mile post beyond Omaha, but Ihe 1,000-mdc telegraph 
|iole and free glided away while I was catching the lights and shadows on a fear- 
fully iitmbled landscape. The alkali has poisoned enormous tracts, and (he tufts of 
siiiicbn'-ii have a huge and sinister nionofoiiy. Tjooking out early in iln' mnniing 
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of i!ie Irain. His s^pccie;- find occasional scraps alouj; (ho Inuk and do not fear tlie 
lidin^. TIu'h J wiw soniothiiif; glisten in the hcrbajic, and it was- a rattlesnake, if it 
were not a whisky boftlo. 

The ,<,n<>:aT!(ie lui]]|iii of tuwny eai'lh. wiiji es-^kOlalwl era^ of stone, ghostly ruins 
one would way uf cities that ])eii^hi'd IhoiKiUids of yeai':^ lielore the bricks were made 
fm-niiiiyion. J'nif'miiid Ijcd- foi'Viini-^lifd lol■r«l1^ viiwned into a scrap of gi'een valley, 
!iiid llie fjliUci' ul' ^1 tlu'L'.id of water. A tuuii hla^sonied from a coal mine, and there 
was un array of driven wells with force pumps to quench the thirst of seething and 
j'agiug loeonioUves. A turn in the line and a beautiful cloud formation like billows 
of while rmon, massive, delicately outlined fantastic spires like marble mountains, 
carvi'd— ah! Ilie cloud comes <ntt clear as if it were ii wall of pearl, and there are 

'I'lie-i' iii'c lid'ly reservoirs from wliich the lonji days glowiug with sunslune send 
down .-liciuus of water iit whose touch the deserts bloom. The eye is refreshed as we 
make a closer ae'iuainlanee of the mountains. Where water flows and trees "wag 
their high lo[is" (here is hope of homes. There are ennyons that cause one to smile 
at reuiembranees ol what were considered the dizzy gorges of the Alleghenies. There 
is a glow as of molten lead in one corner of a misty valley, far away. Tt is SnK ijake, 
I lie Mead Sen ot America, .iieyond this at an immense elevalion is a iakewiifi liie liiige 
ol'llieiudigoskyof the tropics. If one could stir a purl ion ot lit,. ( 'aril, heaii Sea inio 
Lake (ieueva, llie correct lint couid be obtained. Tliiriy miles of snou sheds an- 
noujice iirogres. iu Ihe j<mr]iiy to the Pacilic. There is still lieat luid dusi, l>ul hcside 
Ihe roiul are vjllagi's; and (liere arc ever) fountains. 

Km-U >\n-.un Is u Ireasiire. and its banks are I'icli wilii verdure. Tlicre an- .leek 
<'ousou l^righl .^ra.s. The fu.niiilaiiis are no louger forbidding. They take mi rohe.- 
of loveliTKss. 'I'he valleys broaden and on the easy slopes there are orchards 
where (he oranges glislen. There im (-)uslers of grapes. We have come uiion that 
magic laud. I'aliforuia. There is golden music in the name. This is a conquest. 
The wai' in wliiili i| was wim was not one of pliilanthropy. We gathered an empire. 

Ceneral Merrill never mindoil the weather, whether the wind blow or not. and 
instead i>l holiiing his ship for several hours after the appointed tinu'. wanted to 
know !ive niinnti's after 10 o'clock whether the time for starting was iiol 10 o'clock 
and hy whom Ihe boat was detained. At ten minutes after 10 the gangplank was 
swung free, wiih a de-perale man on it who scrambled on with the help of long legs 
and a short ri)|ie A- llie shi)i swung from the dock and got a move on there were 
thonsiinds n|' tiieii and women e.\alted with emotion, and there were crowded steamers 
and tugs io|ipling with suarmitig eiitluisiasts resounding with brass bands and flnl- 
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luring with streaming flags. The ladies were especially frantic. Spnrls u£ wliitu 
Ejuokc Jetted from forts and there were ringing salutes. Steam wliistlos pitched a 
tune beyond the fixed star:^. The national aira with thrilling trumpet tones pierced 
the din, and a multitude of voices joined with the hands giving words and tone to the 
magnetic storm. IIow many miles the Newport was pursued I cannot eonjeetiue. 
There were tall ladies standing on the high decks of tugs that wure half huried iti 
liio foam of the hay, hut as long as they could hold a "Star Spangled Uanner' in une 
hand, and a few handkerchiefs in another, their sMrts streaming in grace and deii- 
ancc hofore the rising gale, they sang hosannas, and there were atliludcs hoth of 
triumph and despair as the fair followers, dashed with spray, gave u\) the chaiie, ])as- 
sionately kissing their hands god-speed and good-hy. This was going to tiie Indies 
through (he Golden Gate! 

A hreakjige of dishes, that Bounded as Ihough the ship were going to pieces, hi'Hed 
the prophesy that beyond the bar there was to be no moaning; and the Pacific would 
not be padlled. However, the j'cputation of the ocean was good enough to go to sleep 
oil, hut the berths squirmed in sympathy with the twisting and ])huigiug sliip. Jt 
was not a "sound of roveiry by night," to whicli the wakeful listened through the 
dismal hours, and in the morning there was a high sea— grand rollers crowned with 
frothy laee, long black slopes rising and smiting like waves of liquid iron. 

The I'acific was an average North Atlantic, and it was explained by the tide that 
the peaceful part of this ocean is away down South where the earth is most roluiul, 
and the trade winds blow on so sereneij that they lull the navigators into dreams of 
]*eact that: induce a slate of making haste slowly and a willingness to forget and he 
for^tolieii. wlielher— 

Oi llio^ wiio ImNliaudeil ttic ffolilcn grain 
Or Uiose who liuug it to (lie winds like rain, 

Tlie gulls are not our snowy birds of the Atlantic. Wo are lonesome out iuiv. und 
the Albatross sweeps beside us, hooded like a cobra, an evil creature trying In liootloa 
us, with owhsh eyes set in a frame like ghastly spectacle glasses. 

General Merritt's blue eyes shone like diamonds through the stormy exju'riemc:-- 
while the young stafT officers curled up as the scientists did on the floor, and smiled a 
sort of sickly smile! The highest compliment thai can be paid Ihcm is lh<d iht' 
group of officers and gentlemen surroundijig the coniuiauiler of lliu e.\']iL'd!ti(ni tu 
the Piiilippiues, express his own eharacler. 

It was funny to find that the private soldiers were heller ser\cd with food 
tlian Ihe General and his staff. There was reform, so as to even up {lie matlcr of 
"iitions. ItuI Die General was not anxious and folicitoiis for better food. Jli? idea 
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of tho correct supper after a hard daj's service is a goodly sized sliced onion with salt, 
meat broiled on two sticks, hard taek, a tin cup of coffee, for luxuries a baked 
polato, a pipe of tobacco, a nip of whisky, a roll in a blanket and a sleep until the 
next (lay's duties arc announced by the bugle. 

Ab the gentlemen of the staff got their sea legs, and flavored the narration of 
tiicir experiences with humor, I found inyself in a cloudy state and mentioned a 
t^iiiiill matler to the brigadier surgeon, who whipped out a thermometer and took 
my lenipcraUire, and that man of science gave me no peace night or day, and drove 
me from the ship into Paradise — that is to say I was ordered to stay at 
Jloiioliihi. Through a window of the Queen's hospital I saw lumps of 
tawny gold ihat were jiomegranates shaking in the breeze, another tree 
glowTil wiih dales, and a broad, vividly green liedge was rich with scarlet colors. 
1 Mils duly examined by jiiiysicians, who were thorough as German specialists. I 
hiiil. in IIk' course of a few hours, a nap, a dish of broth, a glass of milk, a glass of 
ice ivaler and an egg nog. That broth flowed like balm to the right spot. It was 
cliLikcrt hrolli, Wlicn 1 guzzled llie egg nog I would have bet teu to one on beat- 
ing iliiii ftver in (i week, and the next morning about 4:30, when there was eompeti- 
livc ; LKuing liy ii hundred roosters, ] was glad of the concert, for it gave assurance of 
a --upi'Iy [>!' ciiickens lo kec]) u)) the broth and the eggs that disguised the whiskey. 

'J'wo day- laler I gave up the egg nog because it was loo good for me. T knew 
I did iiol iti'-t'ive anything so nice, and suspected it was a beneficence associated 
wiiii a lIoiuI 01) iiiy bi-ow. 1 had the approval of the hospital physician as to egg 
iiiig, and he cid oil' a Idi of dainties .sent by the Honolulu ladies, who must have 
insagiiK'd lliid J was one of the heroes of the war. Their mission is to make 
iieroes li<i]iiiy. I wa^ detained under the royal palms, and other palms that were 
|>)iiiif)'d by ihi' nii-^sionariet;, four weeks, and got away on the ship Peru with Major- 
<i!iii'nil (111:;, iuid when we had gone on for a fortnight, as far as from the Baltic 
to Lidii' iliie. wo s:iw some rocks that once were Spanish property. 

A> ur iel'i llonoluhi the air was already a-ghtter with Star Spangled Banners. 
There are liiiee great points to be remembered as to the annexation of Hawaii: 

1. Tliore is not lo be a coutinuanee of the slavery of Asiatics in the new 

■.', -Manliuud siiU'rage" is not to be extended to Asiatics, often actually as under 
I'ltiilly loiiveLilional conslitutional couitniction. 

;{, The arehieplago is to be a United States lerrilory, but not a State of the 
I'liilrd >;tates. Kx-President Harrison says in bis most interesting book: "This 
t'oKiKiy 111' dint-.'' whii-ii sh.ndd lie one of our nalioiial school books: 
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"Out of the habit of ik-aling with the public domain has come the common 
thought ihat all territory that we acquire must, when sufficientlj populous, be 
L'reeted into States. But why may we noi take account of the quality of the people 
.IS well as of their nuraberm, if future acquisitions should make it proper to do so? A 
territorial form of government is not so inadequate that it might not serve for an 
indefinite time." 

It is to be remarked of the Hawaiian Islands that they did not possess the 
original riclies of timber that distinguished the West Indies, especially Cuba, where 
Columbus found four varieties of oranges. One of the features of Hawaiian forestry 
is the Royal Palm, hut it was not indigenous to the islands. The oldest of the stately 
royalists is not of forty years' growth, and yet they add surprising grace to many 
sceneSj and each year will increase their height and enhance their beauty. 

Hawaiians will be saved from extinction by miscegenation. There will be no 
liarni done ihfse feeble people by the shelter of the flag of the great republic. The 
old superstitions prevail among them to an extent greater than is generally under- 
stood. I had the privilege of visiting an American home, the background of which 
was a rugged mountain that looked like a gigantic picture setting forth the features 
of a volcanic world. Far up the steep is a cave in which the bones of many of the 
old savages were deposited in the days of civil war and inhuman sacrifices. The 
entrance was long ago— in the days the Hawaii people describe as "Before the Mis- 
sionaries." The hole going to the holy cavern was closed, but there is stilt pious 
watching over the place of bones, and if there are climbers of the mountain not to be 
trusted with the solemn secrets of ancient times, they are stalked by furtive watch- 
men of the consecrated bones, and no doubt the ever alert sentinels would resist 
violation of the sepulchre in the rocks; and the natives are careful to scatter 
their special knowledge that the spot is haunted by supernatural shapes and powers. 
The Americans living in the midst of these mysteries are rather jiroud of the ghosts 
they never see, but have to put up with the haunting guard still ministering to 
the gods tliat dwelt in the shriues where the shadows of e.\-tinct volcanoes fall, long 
beforr the masterful missionaries planted their iiret steps in the high places. 

After twenty-two days' steaming from San Francisco — Queen's Hospital time not 
counted — we were directly south of China's Yellow Sea, and within a few hours ol 
sighting the isle of Luzon. 

Only at llonoluki, all the way from San Fi'ancisco, was tbei'c a sail or a smoke not 
of a vessel of the Philippine expedition. All the long days and nights the eye swept 
the horizon for companionship, finding only that of onr associates in adventure, and 
very little of them. Even the birds seem to shrink from the heart of the watery 
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worhl spread tctwx'oii AiiiLiicji ;iii(l A.^ia; iiinl {lit: iiioiislcrs of (he tJcep are iibseni. 
One day, aboiif n thou.siiiid iiiilos h-unt California, a story spread oi a porpoise at 
play, "but the lonely croaliire passed astern like a bubble. Bryant sang of the water 
fowl fliat Hew from Koiie to >,one, guided in certain flight on tlie long way over whieh 
our steps are led aright, hut the I'aeific zones are too broad for even winged wan- 
derers. Tin." fish that siiarm on our coast do not seem to find home life or sporting 
places in thi:- enormous sea. Only the flying fish disturb the silky scene and flutter 
with KJIver wings over tlie sparkling faces that glisten where the idnds blow gently, 
and woo the billows lu lusl a-idc the terrors of other climes and match the sky ol 
blue and ^uld iii hcaidy; hui, nnliko the stars, the waves do not differ hi glory, and 
tlic spread of their splendui', when tliey seem to roll over a contjuercd universe, ap- 
peals to the imagination with the solemn suggestion not that order rules hut thai 
old chaos settles in solemn peace. The days terminate on this abyss in marvelous 
gloi'ics. The glowing speciaele is not in the west alone, but the gorgeous conHagra- 
iion of the palaces we build in dreams spreads nil around the sky. The scene one 
cvcTting in the vicinity of the snn departing in Asia to light up the morning of the 
everlasting to-morrow tonching America with magical riches, was that of Niagara 
Falls ten thousand times niagniiied and turned to Jnolten geld, that bnrned with 
ineonc-eivable luster, while the soidh and norlh and east were ilhiminaled with 
strange fires and soft lights, fading and merged at last in the daffodil sky. Then the 
we.*t beeanu' as a fon^st of ainaning growth, ami Ihe ship entered its dusky recesses 
like a luinter for ganie sueh as the woild never sai.v — ^aiid we looked npon the slow- 
fading purple islands thai arc the norlliern friiigLS uf Ihe grealer one of the Philip- 
piues, and studied the rather taint and obscure Southern (,'ross and the stately sheen 
of the superb eonstellafion of the Scorpion. It is a pity to iiave to say that the 
Cross of the South is a disappointment — has to be e.\piained and made impressive by a 
diagram. It i- ninic like a kite than a cross; has a superfluous star at one corner, and 
ji(.isii]ipoi I al all of the idea of being like a cross unless it is worked up and picked into 
the fancy. The iS'ortb Siar shines on the other side of the ship, and the Great 
Dipper dips its ])ointers after midnight, into the mass of darkness that is the sea 
when the sun and moon are gone. 

The voyage from Ilonoiulu to the farther Pacific was not so long that we forgot 
the American send-off we got in that Yankee city. The national airs sounded forth 
gloriously and grand. Flag= and hnnkerchiefs fluttered from dense masses of spec- 
tators, and our colors were radiant above the roofs. There wa?, as usual, a mist on the 
niounlains, and over Pearl Harbor glowed ihe arcli of the most vivid rainbow ever 
seen, and Jfojioluhi is almost every day dipped in rainbows. This was a wonder of 
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,=],!(' 1 1.1 Dr. Tlic wnlcr vh:m<iy<] !,o>u -a spurl^iin- grroii k> n d^ivkiy liiniitiou- l)tiio. 
Kroin llic moiiiont Ihu loflv liduw of tlio coast — our mountain!' now — failed, till (he 
liinl^ came out of the wcfl, (lie Vacific Ocean justified its name. Tim magiiificont 
monotony oi ils stupendous placidity was. not Lcoticn except liy a few hours of 
mtlled 3'ol!oriJ that lell of agitations tliat, if gigantic, arc romole. 

Tlie two tliousand and one liundred miles from California to Honolulu scuiiiid at 
first to cover a va.st space of the journey from our Pacific coast to tlie Philippines, hut 
appeared to diminish in impoi'lauce aa \vc proceeded and were taught hy the persislent 
traile ivindK that blew our way, as if forever to waft us over the awful ocean whose 
j)ei'petual hoaiify and placidily were lo allure us to an amazing abyst'. from which 
it was hut iiiia,i;inalive lo iirwiiiiic llint we, in the hands of infinile forces, should cvp-r 
be of the travelers tiiat return. Similar fancies beset, as all tlic boys remember — the 
crews of the caravels that carried Columhus and his fortunes. There were tlio 
splendors of tropical skies to beguile ns; the sea as serene as the sky to enchant us! 
What mighty magie was this Ihal put a :-i)eU upon an American ai'niy, -fckiuf^ be- 
yond the old outlines of our hisloiy ami dreams, to guide us ou uiifanuliar paths? 
What was this awakening in ilie soft nutrjiiugs, to the thrilling uolcs of ihc Ijugic? 
The clouds were jmt as those wc knew in oilier climes and years. We saw no peiu-iling 
of smoke on the edges of the crystal fields touched up with dainty ripples \<>o cxipiisite 
to be waves— that which is a dehght for a moment and |)as.-^es liut to come a<;aiM. in 
forms 1.O0 delicate to slay for a second, save in those pictures tiiat in the luiiversc iili 
the mind wiih memories that are like starlight. The glancing tribes of flying fish 
becaiui' I'vciiu. We followed the twentieth parallel of longitude noi'tli of llie equator, 
ri;;ht on, ^iraight as an arrow's flight is the long run of the sliip~-her vapor and the 
bubbles that break from the waters vanishing, so that we were as trackless when we 
had passed one breadth after another of the globe, as the lonesome canoes of the In- 
dians on the Great Lakes. 
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INTKIiVlKW WITir GENERAL AGUINALDO. 

The Inturffeiit Jjeatlur's SiiiroiHidiiJffi; and Pci-soiial Appearance— His Iteserves and 
Ways oi Talking— The Fierce Animosity of the Filipinos Toward Spanish 
Priests — A I'robahility of Many Martyrs in the Isle of LiiKOn, 

Practically all persons in llie more civilized — and that is to say tlio easily accessi- 
ble — portions of the Philippine Islands, with perhaps the exception of those leading 
insurgents who would like to enjoy the opportunities the Spaniards have had for the 
gratification of greed and the indulgence of a policy of revenge, would be glad to 
see the Americans remain in Manila, and also in as large a territory as they could 
command. 

Spaniards of inieiligenee are aware that they have little that is desirable to an- 
ticipate in case t!ie country is restored to them along with their Mansers and other 
firearms, great and small, according to the terms of capitulation. They get their 
guns whelJier we go iiud leave them or we stay and they go. It is obvious that 
the insurgents have become to the Spaniards a source of anxiety attended with 
terrors. The fact that they allowed themselves to bo besieged in Manila by an equal 
number of Filipinos is conclusive that their reign is over, and they are not passion- 
ately in favor of tiieir own restoration. Their era of cruel and corrupt government 
. is at an end, even if wc shall permit them to make the experiment. Their assumed 
anxiety lo stay, is false pretense. They will be hurt If they do not go home. 

The e.\asperation of the Fihpinoa toward the church is a phenomenon, aud they 
usually state it with uneandid qualifications of the inadequate definition of the 
opinions and policy made by General Aguinaldo. Representations of my representa- 
tive character as an American journalist, that gave me an importance I do not claim 
or assume to have, caused the appearance at my rooms, in Manila, of insurgents of 
high standing and comprehensive information, and of large fortunes in some cases. 
1 was deeply impressed by their violent radicalism regarding the priests. At first 
they made no distinction, but said flatly the priests were the misehiefmakers, the 
true tyrants, and next to the half-breed t'ilipinos orossec" with Chinese— who are 
phenomenal accumulators of pecuniary resources — the money-makers, who profited- 
wrongfully by the earnings of others. 

And so "the priests must go,"' they said, and have no choice except that of de- 
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portation or execution. In few words, if they did not go away they would he killed. 
When dose and urgent inquiry was made, the native priests were not Included in 
the application of this rule. The Spanish priests were particularly singled out for 
vengeance, and with them sneh others as had heen "false to the people" and Ireacli- 
erous in their relations to political affairs. 

The number to be exiled or executed was stated at 3,000. The priests are pan- 
icky about this feeling of the natives, as is in evidence in their solicitude to get away. 
They at least have no hope of security if the Spaniards should regain the masiei'v of 
the islands. Two hundred and fifty of them in vain sought to get passage lo Hong- 
kong in one boat. I was informed on authority that was unquestionable that the 
eviction or extermination of the Spanish priests was one of the inevitable losvdts of 
Filipino independence — the first thing to be done. 

It was with three objects in view that I had an inteiwiew with Gcner:!' Aguiu- 
aldo: (1) To ascertain exactly as possible his feeling and policy toward the 
United States and its assertion of military authority; (3) to inquire about hi- positiun 
touching the priests, (3) and to urge him to be at pains to he represented not only at 
Washington, hut at Paris. As regards the latter point, it was clear that the |ieople 
of the Philippines, whatever they might be, ought to he represented before the 
Paris conference. No matter what their case was, it should be persoually presciited, 
even if the representatives were witnesses against rather than for themselves. In the 
interest of fair play and tlie general truth the Philippine population should put in 
an appearance at the seat of the government of the United States for the informa- 
tion of the President, and at the scene of the conference to testify; and I was sure 
it would appear in all eases that they were at least better capable of governing 
themselves than the Spaniards to govern them. There could be no form of gov- 
ernment quite so had as that of the fatal colonial system of >Spain, as illustrated 
in the Philippines and in the Americas. 

General Aguinaldo was neither remote nor inaccessible. His headquiirters 
were in an Indian village, just across the bay, named liaeoor, and in les* 
than an hour a swift steam launch carried Major Bell, of the bureau of infomni- 
tion, a gallant and most industrioiis and energetic oificer, and myself, to water so shal- 
low that we had to call canoes to land in front of a church that before the days of 
Dewey was riddled by the tire of Spanish warships because occupied hy insurgenls. 
The walls and roof showed many perforations. The houses of the village were of 
bamboo, and there were many stands along the hot and dusty street on which fruit 
was displayed for sale. 
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Tlif (.ioneral's house was about aa solid a Ptmehire as earthquakes permit, its roof 
of red tile instead of the usual straw. His rooms were in the second story, reached 
by a broad stalfway, at the top of which was a landing of liberal dimensions and an 
ante-room. The General was announced at home and ens^ased in writing a letter 
to General Merrilt — then bis rather regular literary exercise. There were a dozen 
insurgent soldier? at the door, and as many more at the foot and bead of the stairs, 
with several officciti, all in military costume, the privates carrying Spanish Mausers 
and the officers wearing swords. We were admitted to an inner room, with a window 
opening on the street, and told the General would see us directly. Meanwhile 
well-dressed ladies of his family passed through the audience room from the (lonecurs 
office to the living rooms, giving a pleasant picture of domealieity, 

■I'lto door from Ihe study opened and a very slender iind short young man entered 
with a preoecLiiiied look that quickly became curious. An attendant said in a low 
voice, "tloncral Aguinaldo." He was unexpectedly small — could weigh but little 
over 100 pountls— -dressed in pure white, and his modesty of bearing would have be- 
come a maiden. The first feeling was a sort of faint compassion that one with such 
small physical resources should have .to bear the weighty responsibilities resting 
upon him. Major liell liad often mot him, and introduced rae. The General was 
graiilied that I had called, and waited for the declaration of iriy business. He 
had been informed of my occupation; the fact that I had recently, been in Wash- 
inglon and cNpeeted soon to be there again; was from Ohio, the President's state, a 
friend of his, and had written a hook on Cnba, a ta.«k which gave', me, as T had 
vi.sited Ihe Island of Cuba during the war, an aeqiiainlance wilii liie Spanish syslcm 
of governing colonies. 

The inU'r|)re[er avas a man shorter than the General, hut not qui^e so slight. 
His liair was iulenscl^y bl!W;k and ho wore glasses. He is an accomplished linguist, 
speaks I':nglish with iacihty and is acknowledged by the priests to be the equal 
of any of Ihem in reading and speaking Latin. It is to be remarked that while 
Agninaldo is not a man of hi glided neat ion he has as associates in his labors for 
Philippine independence a conside^hle nimiher of scholarly men. It is related that 
in a recent discussion bet^en a^priest and an insurgent, the latter stated as a 
ground of'rebellion that the Spaniards did nothing for the education of the people, 
and was asked, "Where did you get your education?" He had~been taught by Ihe 
Jesuits. 

My first point in talking with Aguinaldo was that the people of the Philippines 
ought to be strongly represented in Paris, and of the reasons briefly presented, the 
foremost was that they sought independence, and should he heard before the com- 
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niii^sion by wiiicii Iheir fate would bo declared for the present, so far a? it could be, 
by a tribunal wbose work was subject to revisiorj. The general's information was tiiat 
llie Paris conference would be opened September 15, aA error of a fortnight, and his 
ini))ression was that the terms regarding the Philippine§\wonld be speedily settled, 
fo that there could not be time to send to Paris, but there tad been a determination 
reached to have a man in Washington. j 

It is to be taken into account that this interview was before anything had been 
made knowji as to the mission which General Merritt undertook, and that in ;i few 
(Imvs he set forth to perform, and that the terms of the protocol had not been 
entirely puUislied in Manila, 1 told the general it was not possible that the Phi!- 
i|)[>ine problem could speedily be solved, and made known to him that the transport 
China, which holds the record of quick passage on the Pacific, was to sail for San 
I'ranciseo in three days, and he would do well to have his men for Washington 
jind Paris go on her if permission could bo obtained, as there was no doubt it could, 
iiml 1 mentioned the time required to reach Washington and Paris — that one could 
lie on a trans-Atlantic steamer in Kew York ^ix houi-s after leaving Washington, 
(liiil (hr I'liilijiiiine comiiii^sioiiers going to Paris should make it a ptint to see the 
I'i'ivideiil on tlie \\-a\\ and thi! whole matter one of urgency, but it wasW^ertainly not 
liKi late to act. ^- \ 

The General said it had been thought a representative of the islands and of the 
liHise of the people should go to Washington, but the man was in Hongkong. He 
could, however, be telegraphed, so that lie could catch the China at Nagasaka, Japan, 
where she would have to stop two days to take coal. The Washington commissioner 
might go to Paris, but instructions conld not reach him before he left Hongkong, as 
il would not be desirable to telegraph them. Upon this I stated if it suited his con- 
venience and he would send instructions by me, I was going on the China, and would 
cliarge myself witli the special confidential care of his dispatches and deliver them to 
ilu* commissioner at the coaling station, when he should join the ship; and it' it was 
I he desire of the General to iiave it done I would telegraph the President that Phil- 
i[ipine commissioners were on the way. Tliese suggestions were roceivi'd as if they 
were agreeable, and esteemed of value. 

The conversation turned ;it this point to the main question of the future ■iovoin- 
tneut of the Philippines, and I inquired what would be satisfactory to the General, 
and gol, of course, the answer, "Philippine independence." But I said after the 
Tfiiud Sliites had sent a fleet and destroyed the Spanish fleet and an army in 
I nil |i(issession of Manila she was a power that could not be ignored; and what would 
''e :h<Higli( nf hei- assuming the prerogalivc of i'roieclor'' She could not escape re- 
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Sjxmsihilitv. His vk'ws as to ilic exact line of demarkation or distinction between 
tliG liglits of the United States and t!io?e of tlie people of the islands slioiild be 
l)erfectly clear, for otherwise there wonld be confusion and possibly conlontion in 
greater nioftcrs than now caused frielion. 

1 endeavored to indicate the iden Hint there mti;lit be an adjn.-^lini'iit rn the 
line Ihat tlic people of the Philippines conld manage their local matters in their own 
way, leaving to tlie United States imperial affairs, the things internntionnl and all 
that affected them, the Filipino^- looking to the administration of loealities. 1 had 
asked questions and stated proposition? as if it were the iiniversal consent that General 
Aguinaldo was the dictator for his people and liad the executive word to say; but 
when it came to drawing the fine lines of his relations with the United State- n- 
the cjiibodiment of a revolutionary movement, he bcciime shy and referred to those 
who had to be eonsnlted. 

His words were equivalent to saying his counselors must, in all matters of 
moment, be introduced. It came to the same thing at last as to his commissioner 
or commissioners to Washington or Paris, one or both, and he also asserted the piir- 
jiose of having tlie congress elected assemble at a railroad town — Moroles, about fifty 
miles north of Manila — a movement it is understood that is under the guidance of 
others than the General, the bottom fact being that if there should be a Pliilipjiine 
Hepublie Agtiinaldo's place, in the judgment of many who are for it, would lie 
not Ihat of chief magistrate, but the bead of the army. There are other? and many 
of ihem of Ihe opinion that ho is not a qualified soldier. Tlie congress assembled at 
Moroles, and has made slow progress. 

It may as well be remembered, however, that the distinctions of civil and military 
power have been alwaya hard to observe, in Central and South American states, 
whose early Spanish education has been outgrown gradually, and with halting and 
bloody steps. General Aguinaldo, then engaged in evolving a letter to General Mer- 
ritt, has since issued proclamations that yield no share to the United States in 
the native government of the islands. But there are two things definitely known, as 
if decreed in official papers, and probably more so; that the Filipinos of in- 
fluential intelligence would be satisfied with the direction of local afiairs and gladly 
accept the protectorate of the United States on the terms which the peojile of ihi' 
United Slates may desire and dictate. 

The greater matter is that whenever it is the lixed pohcy of tlie LTuilcd Stale.- i<. 
accept the full responsibility of ruling the Philippines, neither Aguinaldo noi 
any other man of the islands would have the ability to molest the steady, peaceable, 
beneficent development of the potentiality of our system of justice to the people, and 
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liiL' inTserviition by and through the popular will of the union of liberty unilcr ih(> 
hnv, and order maintained peaceably or forcibly according to needs. 

Ill continuation of his explanation that he had to refer matters to others CLilied 
his counselors, disclaiming the presumption in my (questions of his personal responpi- 
biUty for the conduct of the native insurrection, (leucral Agninaldo said witli the 
gieatci^t deliberation and the softest emphasis of any of his sayings, that tJie iii>urgeiit* 
ivere already suspicious of him as one wJio was too close a friend of the Aiuericans, 
and yielded too much to them, and that there was danger this feeling miglil. grow 
iind make way with his abihty to do all that he would like in the way of keeping 
the peace. There were, he said, inquiries to the effect: What had the insurgents got 
for what they had done in the capture of Manila? Were they not ti'ealed by the 
Americans with indifference? 

Major EcU interposed lo say that the Americans were, in Ihc Philippiiu'- nol as 
pohticians, but as soldiers, and had the duty of preserving order by military oc- 
cupation, and it was not possible there could be maintained a double miiitary au- 
ihority — two generals of eyual powers in one city under martial law. Tlierc musl 
be one master and no discussion. The United States could fake no seciindiiry ulti- 
lude or position — would treat the insurgents with great consideration, but they of 
necessity were exclusively responsible for the carrying out of the provisions of tlic 
lapitulation. 

This was exactly to the point, and the interpreter cut his rendering of it, utiin^' 
hilt few words, and they did not cheer up the General and those about him. I'^'i- 
dcntly they want to know when and where they realize. It had been noticoahli- 
ihat the greater importance Aguinaldo attaches to what he is saying the lower 
his voice and the more certainly he speaks in a half whisper with parted Vip", Aww- 
iii teeth and tongue; and he has a surprising faculty of talking with the tip of his 
tongue, extended a very little beyond his hps. There was somctfiing so reserved as to 
be furtive about his mouth, but his eyes were keen, straight and steady, showing deci- 
sion, but guarding what he regarded the niceties of statement. However, his mean- 
ing that there were insurgents who were finding fault with him was nol .^o much 
indicative of a rugged issue as a confession of impending inabilities. 

He had nothing to say in response to Major Bell's explicit remark about llie one- 
man and one-country military power, hut the action of the insurgents in removing 
their headquarters — or their capital, as they call it — to a point forty mile- from 
Manila, proves that they have come to an understanding that the soldieis of Ihf 
United States are not in tiie Philippines for their health entirely, or purely in the 
interest of universal benevolence. The Filipinos must know, too, that they could 
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never themselvcrf ]iave captured Manila, It is not inapt to say that the real center 
of the rebellion against Spain is, as it has been for years, at Hongkong. 

I reserved what seemed the most interesting question ot the interview 
witli the Philippine leader to the last. It was whether a condition of paeifleation was 
the espiilsion of the Catholic priests as a class. This was presented with reference to 
the threats that had been made in my hearing that the priests must go or die, for 
they were the breeders of all trouble. Must all of them be removed in some way or 
anotlier? If not, where wouid the hne be drawn? The lips of the Gen- 
eral were parted and his voice quite low and gentle, the tongue to a re- 
markable degree doing the talking, as he replied, plainly picking wori^ 
cautiouslj and measuring them. The able and acute interpreter dealt them out 
rapidly, and his rendering gave token that the Filipinos have already had lessons in 
diplomacy — even in the Spanish style of polite prevarication — or, if that may be a 
shade too strong, let ns say elusive reservation — the use of language that is more 
shady than silence, the framing of phrases that may be interpreted so as not to close 
but to continue discussion and leave wide fields for controversy. The General did not 
refer lo his counselors, or ll'.c congress that is in the background and advertised as if 
it wei'c a new force. 

The words of the interpreter for him were: 

"T'he General says the priests to whom objection is made, and with whom we 
have a mortal quarrel, are not our own priests, but the Spaniards' and those of the 
ordci's. We respect the Catholic church. We respect our own priests, and, if they 
arc Iricudp of our country, will protect them. Our war is not upon the Catholic 
church, but upon the friars, who have been the most cruel enemies. We cannot have 
them here. They must go away. Let them go to Spain. We are willing that they 
may j;o lo their own country. We do not want them. There is no peace until 
(hey -or 

I ^aiil my inroniiatioii was that the objectionable Orders expressly proscribed 
by Uiu iii.-LiL'gcius were the Dominicans, Augustines, Franciscans and Recollects, but 
that the Jesuits were not included. This was fully recited to the General, and with 
his eyes closing and his mouth whispering close to the interpreter's cheek he gave his 
aiisucr. and it was f[iiickly rendered; 

•■'I'lic .([■.<uits, too, must go. They also are our enemies. We do net want them. 
Tlicy liciniy. They can go lo Spain. They may be wanted there, not here; but not 
heiT, IK,1 lici-c," 

The i(iic-iii)ii whcliicr the friars in\ift make choice between departure and death 
was not inel directly, but with repetitions— that they might be at home in Spain, but 
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could not be a part of the independent Pliilippines; and, signiftcantly, they should 
be willing to go when wanted, and would be. Two Catholic priests— Americans, not 
Spaniards— were at this moment waiting in the ante room, to ask permission foi 
the priests Aguinaldo has in prison to go back to Spain, and the Genenil could not 
give an answer nntil he had consulted his coimeil. Probably he would not dare 
to part with the priests, and an order from him would be disregarded. They have 
many chances of martyrdom, and some of them have already suffered mntiJation. 

Something had been said about my cabling the President as to the Filipinos' 
determination to send a representative to Paris, and I had tendered my good offices 
in bearing instructions to a commissioner from Hongkong to meet the China at 
Nagasaki, the Japanese railway station, where the American transports coal for their 
long voyage across the Pacific. But that matter had been left in the ah', (ienoral 
Aguinaldo had said he would be obliged if I would telegraph the President, and I 
thought if the decision was tiiat there was to be a Philippine representative hurried to 
Paris, it was something the President would be glad to know. I was aware there 
might be a dltficulty in getting permission for a special messenger to go on the China 
to Japan to meet the commissioners going from Hongkong, and I would be willing 
to make the connection, as I had offered the suggestion. But it was nccessarj' to be 
absolutely certain of General Aguinaldo's decision before I could cable the President; 
therefore, as I was, of course, in an official sense wholly ifresponsible, I could com- 
municate with him without an abrasion of military or other eliijuctte. It was Ihe 
more needful, as it would be a personal proceeding, that I should be sure of the 
facts. Therefore I asked the General, whose time I had occupied more than an 
hour, wJicther he authorized me to telegraph the President that a lominission was 
going to Paris, and desired me to render any aid in conveying infonii.iiioii. 

The (jcnorii! was troubled about the word "authorized," and in-U'iid uf -iiyiog 
60 concluded that I must have a deep and possibly dark design and so lie could not 
give me the trouble to cable. The assurance that it would not be troublesome did not 
remove the disquiet, I could not be troubled, cither, as a bearer of dispatches. TIjc 
General could not autliurixe a telegram without consulting. Iti truth, the Geiicial 
had not made up his mind to be rcjn'csentcd in Paris, holding thai it woi;ld he 
sufficient to have an envoy exti'aordiuary in Watfhington. 

Others, without full consideration, in my opinion, concur in tliis view. I i au im- 
agine several situations at Paris in which a representative Filipiuu woiihl lie of service 
to the United Slates, simply by standing lor the existence of a state of l';icts in 
the disputed islands. I dropped liic matter of being a mediator, having plaulcd llie 
Paris idea in the mind of the Philippine leader, who is of the persuasion tliat lie is 
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Ihe diotulor of Lis eoiintrynien, for the sake of his eoimfry, until lie wishes to be 
evasive, and then he must consult others who share the burdens of authority, and told 
him when taking my leave I would like to possess a photograph with his autogi-aph 
and the Pliilippine flag. In a few miiiiitcs the articles were in my hands, and passing 
out, thej'e were tlic American jiriCBts in the ante-room, the next callers to enter 
the Generars apartment. Their business was to urge him to permit the Catholic 
priest? held as prisoners hy the insurgents — more than 100, perhaps nearly 200 in 
number — to go home. 

When tlie news came tliat General Merritt had been ordered to Paris, and would 
pass through the Eed sea en route, taldng the China to Hongkong to eateh a penin- 
sular and oriental steamer, I telegrahcd the fact to General Aguinaido over our mili- 
tary wires and his special wire, and his commissioner, duly advised, became, with 
General Merritt's aid, at Hongkong a passenger on the China, 

He is well known to the world as Senor Filipe Agoncello, who visited Wash- 
ington City, saw (be President and proceeded to Paris. 
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Correspondence Willi AguiniiMo About It^Note? by Senor l*'eli])e Afioncillo^Re- 
lalions Between Admiral Dewey and Senor Agviinaldo — Terms of Peace 
Made by Spanish Govern or-Cieneral with Insurgt^nts, December, 1S97 — Law 
Suit ISetween Aguinaldo and Artaclio — Agninaido's Proclamation of May 
24, 1S98. 

Whei) General Merritt decided lo hold the China for a day to take him Jo lloiig- 
liong un the way to Paris, I telegraphed Agiiinaido of the movements of t\w. ship, 
and received this dispatch from the General: 

"AVnr Department, United States Volunteei' Signal Corps, sent from Hakoor 
August 30, 1898.— To Mr. Miirat Halstcad, ITote] Orienle, lilanik: Thankfid for 
yoiu' ainmuncing CliinaV departure. We are to send a person by hor il! possible, 
whom 1 i-ci'iimniond to you. Being much obliged for the favor. 

"A. G. ESCAJIILLA," 
"Private Secretary to General Aguinaldo." 

On the same day tlie General sent the following personal letter: 

"Dear Sir: The bearer. Dr. G. Apacible, is the person whom was announced to 
you in the telegram. 

"T am desirous of sending him to Hongkong, if possible, by the China, recom- 
mending him at the same time to yo\ir care and good will. Tlumking you for the 
favor, I'm re.'peclfully yours, EMILIO AGUINALDO Y FAMY. 

"Mr. Murat Halstead, Manila. 

"Bakoor, 39th August, 1898." 

General Aguinaldo proceeded vigorously to make iise of his knowledge that 
!he China would go to Hongkong for General Merritt and sent his secretary and 
olhers to me at the Hotel Oriente, but they arrived after I had left the house. 
They came to the China and General Merritt had not arrived and did not appear 
until within a few minutes of the start. Then the deputation from the insurgent 
eliieftain had an interview with him, asking that two of their number should go to 
Hongkong on the China to express fully the views of the insurgent government to 
lo the eommissioner, Don Felipe Agoneillo, chosen to represent the Filipinos at 
Washington and Paris and to ask that he be allowed to go to the United States on the 
China. When the committee saw General Merritt he was taking leave of Admiral 
61 
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Dcwi'v, iinil tliL' Gpiierai, who li&d not heard of this moveiiieni until that nioiin'iit — 
the question being entirely new — invited the opinion of the Admiral, who said Ihera 
was "certainly no objection," and on the contrary, it wonld bo very well to i>crrnii 
the passage of the deputation to Hongkong ;md of the commissionev nppoLiiled from 
(hat city to AVashington, General Merritt at once in hull a tlozcn wonlw g^ivo the 
order, and the journey began. 

general Greene, who reads and translates Spanish with facility and whoso Sjian- 
ish speech is plain, treated with marked courtesy the Filipino committee to Hong- 
kong and thence the commissioner and his secretary from Hongkong to San t'nm- 
dseo, on Iho way to Wnsliington and Pari?. General Greene, while according dis- 
tinction to the represenlitlive^ of the insurgents, .=itated to them that his attentions 
were personal and he could not warrant them official recognition at AVashington 
or anything more than such politcne.*s a.^ gentlemen receive from each other. The 
eoinmissiouer was Don l'eli|>e Agoncillo, and his secretary, Sixto Lopez. 

Sii(iii>hi,\. j^qilemlH'c ?f, Ihc Salt T.akc newspapers contained stories to Ihe 
ill'ori il)iil ihi' GcrmaiH luiil ciiicrcd into an alliance offensive and defensive with 
thi' Agiiiiiiildo goverMnient htkI would furnish equipments for an army of ].!)O,0flO 
miMi. Wi! were on Ihe Union Pacific Itailroad at the time, and T called 
Hic atlt'iilioii of Don Felipe Agoncillo to this remarkable intelligence and 
a^ked liiiii what he thought of it. He said emphatically that it was "Nothing," 
'"N'lj iiiio,'" "Nolhiiip: at all," and he laughed at the comic idea. There 
warf al^o ill Ihe Sail Lake newspapers a statement that t he Agninahlo 'government" had 
fcul III I'risidcnt McKinlcy it letter strongly expres.'^Ing good-ivill and gratitude. 
'flicic (lid ni^t seem io he much news in this foi' Don Kcli|)C, hut it gave him much 
plcaMirc, atk) lie, not pcrliii|i.- (liplomalicaily hid ciilhu~ia>tically, ]ironounued it good. 
\VII.\T A(;0\C1I.I.(I AI'l'R(iVKl>, 

I'lic dispatch maiked uiMi his ,;['pro!,alion by llic Pliihppiue commissioner was 
Ihe following from Washiuglon, under date of Sciileudier 21}: 

'"The Pre.-idcut doubtless would he glad to hear any views tliese Filipinos 
might care to .set forth, being fresh from the islands and thoroughly acquainted 
with the wishes of the insurgents. But it would he plainly impolitic and inconsistent 
for the I'ltsidcnl, at (his date and jieiiding Ihe conclusion of the jicace eoufcr- 
eiKc at Paris, io allow it to be understood, hy according a formal reception to the 
dclcf^aics. tlial he had llu'rehy recogniKed the Philippine government as an inde- 
pcnditil naiioiuilily. His alliludo toward the Filipinos would he similar to that 
Bssuiiicd \iy him toward the Cubans. As Ihe Fili])iuos have repeatedly, by public 
deelavalion, r^oiighl to convey the iuiprcssion that the United States representatives "* 
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in Manila have at some time thiving the progi'oss of the war rocoguized Airiiijiiililo 
as an independent allj', and entei'ed into formal co-operation with him, it may he 
stated that the government at Wu^^hington is unaware that any snch thing li;is 
Iiappened. Admiral Dewey, who was in command of all the United St-ilcs fiii .■- 
dm'iiig the most critical period, expressly cabled the Secretary of the ^iavy iliat 
he had entered into no formal agreement with AgulnaWo. Tf General Oii^ followed 
Ills instructions, and of that there can be no doubt, he also refrained from entering 
into any entangling agreements. As for Consul -General Wildnian, ai^y under- 
taking he may have assumed with Aguinaldo must have been upon his nwn per- 
sona! and individual responsibility, and would be without formal stan{liiig, inas- 
much as he has not the express authorization from the State Departnu'iit abso- 
lutely requisite to negotiations in such cases. Therefore, as the case now standw, 
the peace commissioners are free to deal with the PJiilippine problem -.d Paris 
abi=olutely without restraint beyond that which might be supposed to ri-c fmni n 
sense of moral obligation to avoid committing the Filipinos again into llie hiuiils 
of their late rnlei's." 

Senor Agoncillo, the commissioner of the Philippine insurgents at Pari-;, m.ide. 
in conversations on the steamer China, when crossing the Paeific Oecan fi'mn 
Nagasaka to San Francisco, this statement in vindication of Aguinaldo, and it is (he 
most complete, authoritative and careful that exists of the relations between Admiral 
Dewey and the insurgent leader: 

BEIEF NOTES BY SENOK AGONCILLO. 

"On the same day that Admiral Dewey arrived at Hongkong Senor Aijuinaldii 
was in Singapore, whither he had gone from Hongkong, and ^[r. Pratt, I'nileil 
States Consul-General, under instructions from the said Admiral, held a ennfer- 
enee with Mm, in which it was agreed that Senor Aguinaldo and other revo]iilii>ii:iry 
chiefs in co-operation with the American squadron should return lo lake iiji arin-^ 
against the Spanish government of the Philippines, the sole and nioj^l lainluljle de^iiv 
of the Washington government being to concede to the PJiilippine ]>eo|ile ah-ohite 
independence as soon as the victory against the Spanish arms should be obtained. 

"Hy virtue of this argument Senor Aguinaldo ])roceeded by the iir^l >i<'aiiier to 
Hongkong for the express purpose of embarking on the Olympia and <,'imiil; In 
Manila; hut this intention of his was not realised, because the Americjin si|iiiiiii(>ii 
left Hongkong the day previous to his arrival. Admiral Dewey having leiuivn] from 
his government an order to proceed innuediatcly to MiUiiiii. This J- \Ui!it Mr. 
Wililman, United States Consul-General in I[ongkong, said to Senor A,i:iiiind(lo in 
thu iniurview which took plarc between theni. A few d^iys aflcr the S^janish 
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squadron had been totally dejrti'ojoil in ilic I'-aj' of Manila by the Amenean squad- 
ron, the latter obtaining a most glorioiiH triuni])h, which deserved the fullest con- 
gratulations and praise of the Phihppine puWic,tho McCullough arrived at Hongkong 
and her commander said to Scnor Agujnaldo that Admiral Dewey needed liim 
(le uecesitaba) in Manila and that he brought an order to take him on hoard said 
traneport, as well as other revolutionary chiefs whose number should be determined 
by HcnoT Agninahlo, and, in fatl, ho ani] t^evontcen chiefs went to Cavite on the 
McCullough. 

"Senor Aguinaldo began his campaign against the Spaniards the very day that 
he received tJic l,i)0^ Mauser guns and 200,000 eartridgegs, which came from Hong- 
kong, The first vielory which he obtained from the Spaniards was the surrender 
or capitulation of the S|ianisli (Jenerul, Senor Pena, who was the Military Governor of 
Cavite, had his headquiirters in the town of San Francisco de Malabon, and his 
force was composed of 1,500 soldiers, including volunteer;-. 

"The revolutionary army in six days' operations sueceeded in getting possession 
of the Spanish detachments stationed in the villages of JJakoor, Imns, Benakayan, 
H"oveleta, Santa Cniz de Malabon, Gosario and Cavite Viejo. 

"On .June i) last the whole province of Cavite wis unlti the control of the pro- 
visional revolutionary government, including many Spam h ) r souers and friars, 7,000 
guns, great (|uanlities of ammunition and some cannon 

"At the same time that the province of Cavite was being Lonqtiered other revolu- 
tionary chiefs were carrying on campaigns in the Bitangas Laguna, Tayabas, Nueva 
Eeiza, liulcan, Batangas Pampanga and Morong which were under control of the rev- 
olutionary army by June 13, and such progress was made by the Philippine revolution 
in Die few days of campaign against the Spaniards that bi August 3 last it held 
under conquest fifteen important provinces of the island of Luzon; these provinces 
are being governed by laws emanating from the provi lonal revolutionary government 
and in all of them perfect order and complete tranquility reign 

"It is to be noted that t!ic Spanish government has sent to Senor Agninaldo 
various emissaries, who invited him to make common cause with Spain against the 
United Statc.^, promising him that the government of the Spanish nation wouhl con- 
cede to him anything he might ask for the Philippine people. But Senor Aguinaldo 
has invariably replied to those emissaries that it was too late and that he could not 
consider any proposition from the Spanish government, liowever beneficial it might 
be to the Philippines, because he had already pledged his word of honor in favor of 
certain representatives of l!ic government at Washington. 
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"III view of tins i)0£itive resolution of Senor Aguinaldo there began forthwith the 
inU'igiif's of the Sjjsiiish enemy directed against the life of Senor AgniiiiOdo. 
PEACE CONVENTION OF DECEMBER, 189G. 

"Setior Agninalclo, in his own name and in that of the other chiefs and subor- 
dinate!^, obligated himself to lay down their arms, which, according to an inventory, 
\iere to be turned over to the Spanish government, thus terminating the revolution. 
Jlis E.wclJeney the Ciovernor and Captain-General, Don Fernando Primo de Rivera, 
as tiio representative of His Majesty's government in the Philippines, obligated 
himself on his side (1) to grant a general amnesty to all those nnder charges or 
sentenced for the crime of rebeUion and sedition imi other crimes of that category; 
{'i) to introduce into the Philippines all reforms necessary ior correcting in an effec- 
tive and absolute manner the evils which for so many years had oppressed the country, 
ill political and administrative alfairs; and (3) an indemnity of $800,000, payable at 
ihc following dates: A letter of credit of the Spanish EUipine 15ank for $400,000 
ngainst the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank in Hongkong was to be delivered to Senor 
Aguinaldo on the same day that he should leave Biak-va-Bato, where he had estab- 
lished his headquarters, and should embark on the steamer furnished by the Spanish 
s;nvemment (this letter of credit was in point of fact delivered); $200,000 was to be 
[laid to the said Senor Aguinaldo as soon as the revolutionary general, Senor Ricarte, 
i^hould receive his telegram ordering him to give up his arms, with an inventory 
rhereof, to the commissioner designated by his excellency the Governor and Captain- 
General, Don Fernando Primo de Rivera; and the remaining $300,000 should be 
due and payable when the peace should be a fact, and it should be understood that 
peace was a fact when the Te Deum should be sung by order of his exeelieney tlio 
Governor and Captain-General of the Philippines. 

"'Senor Aguinaldo complied in every respect, so far as he was concerned, with the 
peace agreement. But the Spanish government did not observe a similar eonducl, 
and this has been deplored and still is deeply depJored by the Philippine people. 
The general amnesty which was promised has remained completely a dead letter. 
-Many Filipinos are still to be found in Fernando Po and in various military prisons 
in Spain suffering the grievous consequences of the pvmishment inflicted upon them 
imjustly and the inclemencies of the ehmate to which they are not accustomed, 
^"uie of these unfortunates, who succeeded in getting out of those prisons and that 
fxile, are living in beggary in Spain, without the government furnishing them the 
necessary means to enable them to return to the Philippines. 

"Til vain has the Phihppine public waited for the reforms also promised. After 
ilie (-elcbration of the compact of June, and the disposition of the arms of the revolu- 
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tionista the Governor-General again began to inflict on the defenseless natives of the 
country arbitrary arrest and execution without judicial proceedings solely on the 
ground that they were merely suspected of being secessionists; proceedings which 
indisputably do not conform to the law and Christian sentiments. 

"In the matter of reforms the religious orders again began to obtain from the 
Spanish government their former and aljsohitc power. Thus Spain pays ,^o dearly 
for her fatal errors in her own destiny! 

"In exchange for the loftiness of mind with which Senor Aguinaldo has rigidly 
carried out the terms of the peace agreement, General Pritno de Rivera had ihe 
cynicism to state in the congress of his nation that he had promised no reform to 
Senor Aguinaldo and his army^ but that he had only given them a piece of bread 
in order that they might be able to maintain themselves abroad. This was re- 
echoed in the foreign press, and Senor Aguinaldo was accused in the Spanish press 
of having allowed himself to be bought with a handful of gold, selling out his country 
at the same time. There were published, moreover, in those Spanish periodicals car- 
icatures of Senor Aguinaldo which profoundly wounded his honor and his patriotism. 

"Senor Aguinaldo and the other revolutionists who reside in Hongkong agreed 
not to take out one cent of the $400,000 deposited in the chartered hank and the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, the only amount which Senor Aguinaldo received 
from the Spanish government on account of the stipulated indemnity, hut to use it 
for arms in order to carij on another revolution in the Philippines, in case the Span- 
ish government should fail to carry out the peace agreement, at least in so far as it 
refers to general amnesty and reforms. Ali the above named revolutionists, Senor 
Aguinaldo setting the example, resolved fo deny themselves every kind of comfort 
during their stay in Hongkong, living in the most modest style, for the purpose of 
prcvcutiug a reduction by one single cent of the above named sum of $400,000, 
whieJi Uiey set aside exclusively for the benefit of tlieir country. 
LAW SUIT BETWlilKN DON J. ARTACHO AND BO>r ]■. ACiUINALUO. 

"Senor Artacho, induced by the father solicitor of the Dojuinican:? and the Oon- 
sul-Goncral of Spain, filed in the courts of that colony a summons against Don E. 
Aguinaldo, apking for a division of the above-mentioned $400,000 between those 
revolulionnry clu'efs who resided in Hongkong. Artacho and three others, who 
joined Ihc revolution in its last days and rendered little service to it, were the only 
ones who desired a division of this money; whereas forty-seven revolutionaries, many 
of whom were most distinguished chiefs, were opposed to it, supporting the resolu- 
tion whicii Senor Aguinaldo had previously taken in regard to it. Senor Aguinaldo, 
in order to avoid all st-iiu'laj, did ovcryiiiiiig possible to avoid appearing in court 
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flDEwering the swmmons of Artucho, who, realizing that his conduct had made himself 
lialed by all Filipinos, agreed in a friendly arrangement to withdraw his suit, receiv- 
ing ill exchange $5,000; in this way were frustrated the intrigues of the solicitor o£ 
the Dominican order and of the Spanish Consul, who endeavored at any cost to 
(le?troy the $400,000 hy dividing it up. 

■ Arladio is now on trial before a judicial court on charges preferred by various 
ruviiluliotiii^l? for offenses which can he proved; he lias no inflnpnce in the revolu- 
liuii;u-y paify." 

I'KOCLAMATION OK OKNKRAL AGUINALDO. 
MAY aiTll, 1898. 
I^'ilipinos: 

TJie Great Nation North America, cradle of true liberfy and friendly on that 
iKomnt to the liberty of our people, oppressed and subjugated by the tyranny and 
desiiutisni of those who have governed us, has come to manifest even here ii pro- 
teition which is decisive, as well as disinterested, towards us considering us endowed 
wilh siifficient civilization to govern by ourselves this our unhappy land. To main- 
tain this so lofty idea, which we deserve from the now very powerful Nation North 
America, it is our duty to detest all those acts which belie such an idea, as pillage, 
ii>lihon' and every class of injury to persons as well as to things. With a view to 
:iv(iiding international conflicts during the period of our campaign, I order as follows: 

Article I. The lives and property of all foreigners, including Cliincsc and all 
SpiiMJards who either directly or indirectly have joined in taking atms iigaln^^l us arc 
to be I'espected. 

Article II. The lives and property of those who lay down iheir arms are also 
to 1)0 respected. 

Article HI. Also are to be respected all sanitary establish men t.s and amhulanees, 
ami likewise the persons and tilings which may be found either in oiu> or tlie 
oilier, including the assistants in this service, unless they show hostilily. 

Aiticle IV. Those who disobey what is prescribed in the preceding articles will 
111' iricd by summary court and put to death, if siicii di^-obedicnce sliall cause assas- 
-inatiun, fire, robbery and violation. 

Given at Oavite, the 24th of May, 1898. 

EMILIO AGUINALDO. 

It is to be remarked of this semi-official statement that Admiral Dewey did not 
niiiUe any promises he could not fulfill to Aguinaldo; did not assume to speak for 
foe President or the armv of Ihe United States, hut gave guns and ammunition to 
!he insurgents, wlio aided him in maintaining a foothoW on the .shore. The insur- 
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gents did not win Dewey's vielory, but aided to improve it. Witliont the nid of the 
American anny Manila might have been destroyed, but could not have been captured 
intact. General Merritt settled the question of the statiis of the insurgent army with 
respect to the capture of Manila in a summary and sound way when he said there 
could be but one military authority in a military government, and as the command- 
ing general of the Philippine expedition of the United States, he was that authority. 
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CHAPTKK VL 
THE PEOCLAMATIOKS OF GENERAL AGTJTNALDO. 

June 16tli, 1898, Establishing Dictatorial Government — Jnne 20tli, 1898, Instru*;- 
tions for Elections— -June .23d, 1898, Establishing Revolutionary Government: 
—June 23d, 1898, Message to Foreign Powers— June 27th, 1898, InstriK- 
tions Concerning r)etails--July 23d, 1898, Letter From Senor Agninaldo to 
General Anderson — Angust 1st, 1898, Resolutions of Revolutionary Chiefs 
Asking for Kecognition — August (5th, 1898, Message to Foreign Power-; Ask- 
ing Recognition. 

One of the most critioal questions in the situation of the Philippines is l!ic 
preeisc position of the leader of the insurgents, General Agninaldo. His utterances 
in his official character of leader of the natives who for years have been in rebellion 
agains! Spain, have been but fragmentary, as they have come before llie pcojile. 
We give for the public information the consecutive series of proelamationr;. 

No. 1. 
To the Philippine Public: 

Circumstances have providentially placed me in a position for which 1 can not 
fail to recognize that I am not properly qiialifietl, but since I can not violate the laws 
of Providence nor decline the obligations which honor and palrioti^iii iiiiijo-e 
upon me, I now salute jon. Oh, My Beloved People! 

I have proclaimed in the face of the whole world that the aspiration of my 
whole life, the final object of all my efforts and strength is nothing else but your in- 
dependence, for I am firmly convinced that that constitutes your constant desire and 
that independence Pignifics for us redemption fron> slavery and tyranny, regaining 
our liberty and entrance into the concert of civilized nations. 

I understand on the other hand that the lirst duty of every government is to 
interpret faithfully popular aspirations. With this motive, although the abnormal 
circumstances of the war have compelled me to institute this Dictatorial Govern- 
ment which assumes full powers, both civil and military, my constant desire is to 
surround myself with the most dlstinguialied persons of each Province, those who 
by their conduct, deserve the confidence of their province to the end that the true 
necessities of each being known by them, measures may be adopted to meet the^e 
necessities and apply the remedies in accordance with the desires of all. 

I understand moreover the urgent necessity of establishing in each town a 
solid and robust organization, the strongest bulwark of public security and the >oli> 
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means of securing thtil union and ilisdpliiic which are iiitlispoiiBable for the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, that is Government of the people for the people, and ward- 
ing off the international conflicts which may arise. 

Following out the foregoing considerations I decree as follows: 
Article J. The inhabitants of every toivn where the forces of the Spanish 
government still remain, will decide upon the most efficacious measures to combat 
and destroy them, according io the resources and means at their disposal, according 
to prisoners of war the treatment most conformable to humanitarian sentiments and 
Id the customs observed by civilized nations. 

Article IT. As soon as the (own is freeiJ from Spanish domination, the inhab- 
itants most distinguished for high character, social position and honorable conduct 
both in tiie center of llio commiinily and in the snbnrbs, will eome together in a 
large meeting in which they will jiroeeed fo elect by a majority of votes, the chief 
of llie town and a head man for each suburb, considering as suburbs not only those 
hiiherlo known iis such, but also the center of the community. 

All tliose iuhabilnnts who fulfill the conditions above named, will have the 
right Io lake part in this niccliug and to be elected, provided always that Ihcy are 
friendly to Philippine indepentienee and are twenty years of age. 

Article III. In this meeting shall also he elected by a majority of votes, three 
ijelegates; one of police and internal order, another of justice and civil registry and 
iiriother of (a.xcs and property. 

'!'hc delegate of police and iiilcrnal order will assist the Chief in the organization 
of the armed force, wliich for it.ii own security each town must maintain, according 
Io llie measure of ils resoirces and in the preservation of order, government and 
hygiene of its population. 

'J'he delegate of justice and civil registry will aid the Cliiof in the formation 
of courts and in keeping boofe of registry of birtlir^, denllis ami marriage contracts, 
-;ik1 of the L-cnsns. 

'I'lic delegate of taxes and property will aid tlie chief in the collection of taxes, 
ifie adniinisfration of public funds, the opening of books of registry of cattle and 
ical pi'operfy, and in all work relating to encouragement of every class of industry. 

Ariich' IV. The Chief, as President, with the head men and the above men- 
tiuno<i delegates, will constitute the popular assemblies who will supervise the exact 
fullillnient uf the laws in force and the particular inlcrcsis of each town. 

Thr licail man of (he center of the community will be the Vice President of 
the ioscmhly. and tiic delegate of justice its secretary. 

Tlie hciid mcii will he delegates of the Chief within theiv respective boundaries. 
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Article V. Tliu VMeii of oaeli town iiftcf consulting the opinion of tlieir re- 
spective assemblies, will meet and elect by majority of votes tlie Chief of tlic Prov- 
ince and three councilors for the tliroe branches above mentioned. 

Tlie Chief of the Province as President, the Chief of the town which is the 
capital of the Province, as Vice President, and the above named councilors will 
constitute the Provincial Council, which will supervise the carrying oiit of the 
instructions of this government in the territory of the Province, and for the general 
interest of the Province, and will propose to this government the measures which 
should be adopted for the general welfare. 

Article VI, The above named chiefs will also elect by majority of votes iiiree 
representatives for each one of the Provinces of Manila and Cuvite, two for each 
one of the Provinces classified as terminal in Spanish legislation, and one for each 
one of ilie other Provinces and Politico-Military commands of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. 

Tlic alxnr lutiiu'd representatives will guard the general intere^t:^ of the Areiii- 
pehigu iiud I lie purticular iuterestt; of their respective Provinces, and will couHiilute 
the Eevohitionary Congress, which will propose to this government tJie measures con- 
cerning the preservation of internal order, and external security of these islands, 
ami will be heard by this government on all t|uestions of grave importaiuc. Tho de- 
cision of whicli will admit of delay or adjournment. 

Article Vlf. Persons elected to any ollice whatsoever in tho form ine-criltcd 
in llie j)rece(ling article can not perform the functions of the same without ilu' previ- 
ous conlirnn\tioti by this government, whicli will give it in accordance wilh ilic .ri- 
lilicalcs of election. 

l{eprc.seiJlati\e.- miH cslaltli.-it llicir idciiliiy liy «liihi(iug llie ;ibovc named 
cerlilicates. 

.\)'iicle \']l I. 'I'lic Military Chiefs named by this government in each Proviiiee 
\ull iioi iulcrvi'iie in llie government and administration of the Province, but will 
coiiJine (hemselvcs to requesting of the Chief? of Provineet; and towns the aid which 
may be necessary boUi in men and resources, whieh nre not to be refused in case of 
actual necessity. 

Nevertheless, when the Province is threi\leiied or occupied by the enemy in 
wiiole or in part, the military chief of highest rank therein may assume powers of 
the Cliief of the Province, until the danger has disappeared. 

Article TX. The government will name for each Province a couuni^sioner, 
specially charged with establishing therein the organization prescribed in tliis decree, 
in accordance wilh instructions whieii ihis government will coninuinitate Lo him. 
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Those military ciiicfs who liberate the towns from tlie HpiiuiKh doniiiiylioii iire com- 
missioucrK by Tirtue o£ their ofFicc. 

The above named commissioners will preside over the first meetings held in 
each town and in each I'lovinee. 

Article X. As soon as t!ie organization provided in ihe doerec lias been estitlj- 
lished all previous iippointnien ts to any civil office, wliatsoever, no matter what their 
origin or ."onrcc, shall be null and voi<l, find all instructions in coniliol with the 
forcffoin;; ar:' hereby annulled. 

(Jivuji at (.'avite, ihe ISlli of Jujie, 1898. 

EMILIO AOiilNALDO. 
No. 3. 
l''or IIjc evcculimi ;nid ]iro|ii'r carrying ont of what is prescribed in the deereo 
of llii.- _i;o\ciiitiuiii comcniins;' tiie iManajjement of the Provinces and towns of the 
"l']ij]ij)!)iiie Ai-ciii|)da.;c, I decree as follows: 

INSTIIUCTIONS. 
ConciTiiiiig the Management of the Truvinces and fowns. 
('j'licn follow -I") rules concerning the eleelions, iornialion of Llie police, the 
conri and I lie li'vying and collection of taxes.) 
tiiveii at Cavitc, 20th of Jnne, 1898. 

KMILIO AGITINALDO. 
No. S. 
DON I'lMILIO AOUINALDO Y FA5!Y, 
President of Ihc Itcvohitionary Government of (he Philippines, and Uonei'al in Chief 
of Its Army. 
This government desiring to demonstrate to the Philippine people that one o£ 
its cuds is to combat with a firm hand the inveterate vices of the Spanish administra- 
tion, subsliliiting for personal luxury and that pompous ostentation which have 
lufide it a more matter of routine, cumbrous and slow in its movements, another 
administration more modest, simple and prompt in performing the public service: I 
decree as follows: 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE RKVOLHTIOKARY GOVERNMENT. 

Article I. The dictatorial govcrnmcnl will be entitled hereafter the revolu- 
tionary goveruiiient, whose oljjeci is to struggle for the independence of the Phil- 
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ijipincs until all nations, incliiJliig the Spanisli, aliall cxprt'ssly recognizu it, and 
to prepare the coiniliy so that a true rupiiblie inaj be established. 

Tlie dielatef will be unlitJed Iioreal'ter President of tlic Revoliitionarv (iavt'ni- 
inenl. 

AKicJi.' II. I'our scereliir\>liii>? iif ,i;ovetunieiil afe fretted; one nf fon^ij^n ;i[- 
fiiiiv. luvj iuid couiJuei-Lc; anoUiei- ol' uiir and public works; aiiolher <)( |H>llie aii.l 
iiiterji:!l order, justice, educaiJoii and liygioiie; and aQutliei- of finance, iigiieultin'c, 
iiud jniiiiiiracltiiiiig industry. 

The governtneiit may increase this nnmbcr of secretaryships, wlien it shall find 
in practice that tins distribution is not sLilliciciit for the midtipUcd and complicated 
iiccessilics ol liic ptiblie service. 

\n\.-\r III. I'acli sco-vlarv-liiji ^lii-H aid llie Pre.-^idenl in the adniinis^lvaliou of 
.iiie^lioii. c.niccndii- iho diUVrnil bniiiclics ^hich Jl compri.-e,-^. 

Al llic licad .,r cac]i one shall l.c a secrelary vdiu shall n-n i)c responslhle h>r 
(he decrees ot [lie Presidejicy, buL shall sign (hem witii llie PresidenI, to give lliejii 
authority. 

lint if it shall appear that the decree has been projnulgated on the proposition 
of the secretary of the department, the latter shall be responsible conjointly with the 
President. 

Article IV. The score tavvship of foreign affairs will be divided Inti) llivee 
bnreans, one of diploniitey, another of navy and another of conimeree. 

The first bureau will study and dispose of all questions pertaining to the man- 
agement of diplomatic negotiations with other ^wwers and the corrospondenee of 
this government with them. The second will study all tpiestions relating to the 
formation and organisation of om- navy and the fitting ont of such expeditions a,s the 
necessities of tlie revolution may require; and the third will have charge of every- 
thing relating to internal and external commerce, and the preliminary work which 
may be necessary for making treaties of commerce with other nations. 

Article V, The secretaryship of war will be divided info two bureaus; one of 
war, properly speaking, and the other of public works. 

The first bureau will be subdivided into four sections: One of campaigns, an- 
other of military justice, another of military administration, and another oE uiili- 
fary health. 

The section of campaigns will have charge of the appointment and fornialiou 
of tlie certificates of enlistment and service of all who serve in the revolutiouary 
militia; of the direction of campaigns; the preparation of plans, works of forlili- 
cation, and [ireparing reports of battles; of the study of military tactics for the 
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army and the organization of the general staff, artillery and cavalry; and finally, 
of the detcnuination of all other questions concerning the business of campaigns and 
military operations. 

The section of military justice will have charge of everything relating to courts 
of war and military tribunals; the appointment of judges and eouuscl and the de- 
terjuiuatioii of all questions of military justice; tiie section of military a dminist ration 
will be charged with the furnishing of food and other supplies necessary for the use of 
the ainiy; and the section of military health will have charge of everylliing relating to 
the liygicne and liealtlifuhicss of the militia. 

Article VI. The other secretaryships will be divided into sucii bureaus as 
their branches may require and each bureau will he subdivided into sections accord- 
ing to llic nature and importance of the work it has to do, 

Ailidc Vll. Tlie secretary will inspect and supervise all the work of his sec- 
retanr-hip and will ilelevniine all questions with the President of ihe government. 

Ai tile head of each bureau will be a director and in each scclioii an dlliccr pro- 
vided with ;uuh lunnber of assistaiiti^ as may be specified. 

Article Vlil. The IV'^iilcnit will appoint the seeretaries of his own free choice 
and in concert witli thim will ajipoinl al! the subordinate officials of each secretary- 
sl,i,,. 

hi mdcr llial in ihc elioico of persons ii may be possible (o av<jid ravoritism, if. 
niusi ]w i'lilly understood" tliat the good name ol the i-oimUit and ilu' Uiiniiph of 
tiiL' reM'iulion require the services of persons truly (.ajjablc. 

Acililc l\. The secretaries may be present al the revolulionaLv congress in 
onk'f dial llii'v may make any motion in the name of the I'residcnt or may be in- 
k'r|")l:i(Ld publicly by niiy unc of Ihe represenlatives; but when (he question which 
is 111!' iiltjcri ol 111!.' motion siiail be put to vote or alter (he inlerpijialion is ended 
ihev sh.ill have and ^hall not take part in the vote. 

Arliele X. 'I'be President of the government is tlie personilieation of the 
Pbilijijiine people, and in accordance with this idea it shall not be possible to hold 
him re^])onsib!e while he tills the office. 

Ili^ Irnii (>r iiirnLi.' .-hall lasi nntil Ihe revolution triumphs, unless, under ex- 
liaonlinary ciiviiiiisiiiiKcs. lie sliall I'eel obliged lo oll'er his resignation to congress, 
ill wliit-li iL-^.-L' congress uill elect whointfoe\cr It tousiders most fit. 
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CirATTIM! ].r. 
OF TTTF, ]}KV0U;T10:SATfY CONCIRKSS. 

Arlicle XI. 'Thu Revolutionary Congress is tlic body of roiiro.-ciiialivos nf the 
Provinces of the Philippine Archipelago elected in ihc manner prescribed in tlie 
(leereos of the 18lh, present month. 

Nevertheless, if any Provmee shall not be able as yoi to elect ve|iresentalive^ be- 
cause the greater part of its towns shall have not yet snceeeded in lilieniting them- 
selves from Spanish domination, the government shall have power in appoint' as pro- 
visional representatives for this Province those persons who are most dislingiiished for 
high character and social position, in such numbers as are prescribed by the above 
named (leeree, firovided always that they are natives of the Province ivhich tiiey 
represent or have resitled therein for a long time. 

Arlicle XII. The representatives having met in the town which is tlie seal 
of the revolutionary government, and in the building which may bo de.=ignatcd, 
will proceed to its preliminary labors, designating by plurality of votes a commission 
composed of five individuals charged with examining documents accrediting each 
representative, and another commission, composed of throe individnals, who will 
examine the doenments which the live of the former commission exhibit. 

Arlicle XIII. On the following day the above named representatives will meet 
again and the two commissions will read their respective reports concerning the 
legality of the said documents, deciding by an absolnte majority of votes on the 
character of those which appear doiihtfiil. 

This business completed, it will proceed to designate, also by ah.-olutc niiijui'lty, 
a President, a Vice President, and two secretaries, who shall be chosen from among 
the representatives, whereupon the congress shall be considered organized, and shall 
notify the government of the result of the election. 

Article XI V. The place whore congress deliberates is sacred and inviolable, and 
no armed force shall enter therein unless the President thereof shall ask therefor in 
order to establish internal order disturbed by those who can neither honor them- 
selves nor its august functions. 

Article XV. The powers of congress are; To watch over the general interest 
of the Philippine people, and the carrying out of the revolutionary taws; to discuss 
and vote upon said laws; to discus? and approve prior to their ratification treaties and 
loans; to examine and ap]irove the accounts presented annually by the secretary 
of finance, as well as cxlraorilin^ii-y ;uk1 oilier laxcs whicli may hcreafler be im- 
posed. 
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Article XVI. Congress slioll also ho corsiiUed in all grave and important ques- 
tions, the determination of whicli admits of delay or adjournment; but the President 
of the government shall have power to decide (juestions of nrgcnt character, but in 
that case he ;#hall give accoinit by message to said body of the dociaion which he 
lias adopted. 

Article XVII. Every representative shall !iave power to present to congress 
any projeei of a law, and every secretary on the order of the President of the gov- 
ernment shall have Finiilar power. 

Article XVIII. Tho sessions of congress shall be public, and oi^ly in cases 
which refpiiro roKcrvo shall it have power to hold a secret session. 

Article XJX. In llie order of its deliberations, as well as in the internal gov- 
ernment of the body the instructions which shall be formidated by the congress 
itself shall he observed. Tho President shall direct the deliberations and shall not 
vote except in case of a tic, when he shall have tho casting vote. 

ArticJo XX. The President of the government shall not have power to in- 
terrupt in any manner tho meeting of congress, nor emljarrass its sessions. 

Article XXI. T!ie congress shall designate a permanent commission of justice 
which sliall he i)ve^ided over liy tlie auxilliary vice president or each of the secre- 
taries, and shall lie coiiiiio^cd of those persons and seven members clcclcd by plurality 
of voles from a)i]oiig llic rcpreseutalives. 

']'liis cotumi^^iiioii shall judge on appea! the criminal cases tried by the Provin- 
(i;il iDiiiis: ami shall i:\kc cognizance of and have original jurisdiction in all eases 
agaitisf Hn' wr( ivhirics of ihe govornmcnt, the chiefs of Provinces and towns, and the 

Arlii'le XXI t. In the oflico of Ihe secretary of congress shall te kept a book 
of honor, whcreiii .sliall he recorded .special services rendered to the oountry, and 
considered a.s such by said body. Kvery Philippino, whether in the military or civil 
service, may petition congress for notation in said book, jiresenting duly accredited 
(locunieuls describing tho service rendered by him on behalf of the country, since 
tho boginiiinji of llie present revolution. For extraordinary services, which may be 
rendered hereafler, Ihe government will propose said notation accompanying the 
proposal with Die necessary documents justifying it. 

Article XXllL The congress will also grant, on the proposal of the government 
rewards in money, which can be given only once lo the families of those who were 
victims of their duty and patriotism, as a result of extraordinary acts of heroism. 

ArticJo XXIV. The acts of congress shall not take efTect until the Presi- 
dcnl of the government orjers their fulfillment and execution. Whenever the said 
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PiTsidi'iil sliiill l-ic of the opinion that any act is unsuitable or againsl piililic I'nlicy, 
or peruicious, Ik^ sliall explain to coiij:;r(!Ss tlic reasons against its cxcuuliou, and 
if the latter s^Iiall insisl on its passage tlie President shall have power to oppose 
his veto under his most rigid responsibility. 

CHAPTKR in. 
OF MIJdTAPY (.'OintTR AN1.1 JUSTICE. 

Article XXV. Wlion llie chiefp ol military (detachments have notiec that any 
soldier has coraniitied or hns perj)etrated any act of those commonly con- 
siOered as military crimes, ho shall bring it to the knowledge of the eommandiint of 
the Zone, who shall appoint a judge and a secretary, who shall begin suit in the form 
proscribed in the instructions dated the SOth of the present month. If the accused 
.-hall ho of the grade of lieutenant or higher, the said commandant shall himself be 
the judge, and if the falter shall be the aecnsed, the senior commandant of the 
I'roviuce shall name as judi^e an officer who holds a higher grade, unless the !:-me 
-eniof commandant shall himself have hroughi the sail. The judge shall always be- 
long io the class of chiefs. 

Arlicle XXVI. On the conclusion of the preliminary hearing, the senior com- 
luaiidanl siiall designate three officers of equal or higher rank to the judge and Ihe 
niiMiar\ couil shall consist of the said oftieers, the judge, the councilor and the 
I'm ^ideiil. The latter shall be the commandant of the Zone, if the accused be of Hie 
grade of sergeant or less, and the senior commandant if he be of the grade of lieu- 
U'liaut or higher. This court shall conduct the trial in the forui cuptomary in Hie 
Pi'<>\ineial courts, bntthe judgment shall be appealable to the higher court- of war. 

Article XXVII. The superior court shall be composed of si.\ memljcr-. who 
sii.dl Iiohl rauk not less than brigadier generals, and the judge advocate. T[ llu' luiiu- 
fn-v (if generals present in the capitol of the rcvohitionary government f;iiii]l iiol lie 
sDllicieiLt tlie deficiency shall be supplied by representatives designated and coiwmi.s- 
-ioiud by congress. The president of the court shall be the general having the high- 
e>i rank of all, and should there be more than one having equal rank, the president 
chilli he eloeted from among them by absolute majority of votes. 

Ailicie XXVIII. The superior court shall have jurisdiction In all eases afi'ect- 
iug (iiu higher commandants, ttie commandants of Zones and all officers of ihe raitk 
of major or higher. 

Article XXIX. Commit Mihtary Crimes; 1st, Those who fail to grant Iho 
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]iei-ossjirv )ii'(ilcctioii lo fnreigi.crs, both in tlieir poi'sons and property, and those 
Avlio ^iuiilmly l';iil to atlord protection to hospitals uml amhulnnces, including persons 
iind effects wliicli may be found in possession oi one or the other, and those enjfflsd 
in the service of Ibc same, provided always they commit no hostile act. 2d. Tho-^c who 
fail in the respect duo to the lives, money and jewels of enemies who hn- dnwii llicir 
arms, and of pj'isoners of war. 3d. Filipinos who place themselves in (lu' -^iivii.' (if 
the eiieniy iicting as spies or disclosing to them secrets of war ajid llic jiliuw o£ 
revolutionary posilions and fortifications, and those who present themselves under 
a Jlag of truce witiiout justifying properly their ofHee and their personality; and Ith, 
thofie who fail lo recngni:?o a flag of tnieo duly aucredited in Ihe forms pvost-rihed 
by inlernational law. 

Will Commit also Military Crime;^: Ist. Those who conspire against tlie iiiiiiy of 
the revoliitiimisis, provoking rivalry between chiefs and forming divisions and armed 
hands. 3d. Those who solicit contributions without authority of the govenimont 
and misappropriate the public funds. 3d. Those who desert to the enemy, or are 
guilty of cowardice in the presence of the enemy, being anned; and, 4th, those ubo 
seize ihe property of any pereon who has done no wrong to the revolution, viohtle 
women and assa.^siuate or inflict serious wounds on unarmed persons and commit 
robberies or arson. 

Article XXX. Those who commit the crimes enumerated will he (.'ou-idercd 
as declared enemies of the revolution, and will incur the penaltic^^ jirc-oilnd in 
the Spanish penal code, and in the highci^t j>Tade. 

If the crime shall not be found in the said code, the offender shall be impri>oued 
until the revolution trinmphs unless the result of this shall be an irreparable dam- 
age, which in the judgment of the tribunal shall he a siifBcient cause for imposing 
tlK^ penally of dcalh. 

ADDITIONAL CLAUSF.S. 

The government will estnbhsh abroad a rovoiutiotiary committee, composed of a 
number not yet determined of persons most coni])elent in the Philippine Archipelago. 
This eommiftce will be divided into Ihree delegations; one of diplomacy, another of 
the navy and another of the army. 

Tlie delegation of diplomacy will manage and conduct negotiations with foreign 
cahinels with a view to the reeognition of the belligerency and independence of fhe 

i'l' ]"'»'■'■ 

'i'lie <lrlcgation of the navy will be charged witli sludyiiig and organi/.iiig llie 
PliilipjiiDL' ii;tvy and preparing the expenditures wbicli Ihe necessities of the revolu- 
tion may rciiuirc. 

Hosted by CoOgIc 
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The delegation ol tlio iirmj will ^ludv military tactics and ilic liusl fonti at or- 
ganization for the general slalV, artillery and eugineors and wlialcvcr else may lie 
necessary in order to fit out the Philippine Army nndcr tlie conilitioiis rei|iiiri'il lij 
modern progress. 

Article XXXII. The goverament will issue the necessary instructions fur the 
proper execution of the present decree. 

Article XXXIII. All decrees of the dictatorial government in conllii-i iviih 
Ihe foregoing are hereby annulled. 

Given at Cavite, the 33d of June. IROS. 

EMILIO AcaMN'ALDO. 
INSTEUCTIONS. 

Desiring to bring about a proper execution of the decree dated ilio 33d of the 
])rescnt month, and to provide that the administrative measures shall not 
result hereafter in the paralysis of public business, but that, on ilic v.m- 
trary, it shall constitute the best guarantee of tho regularity, promptitmle aiul Ill- 
ness in the transaction of public business, I give the following inslrncitonj; and 
<leeree: 

(Then follow ten rules eoneerning the details of installing the government.) 

Cavile, the 27th of June, 1898. 

KMtLlO A(;i'IXAl.l)0. 

MESSAGE OF THE TEESTDENT OF THE FHILTPriXE ItKVOIJ'TKtX. 

If it is trae,as it is true, that political revolutions properly understood, are tlic vio- 
lent means which people employ to recover the sovereignly whieh naturally bclnn^'.- (d 
them, usurped and trampled npon by a tyrannical nnd arbitrary government, no 
revolution can be more righteous than that of the Philippines, hei-anse llie pe"|ile 
have had recourse to it after having exhausted all the pacific means which reason and 
experience could suggest. 

The ancient Kings 'of Castile felt obliged to consider the Philippines as a 
brother people, united to the Spanish in a perfect participation of aims and interests, 
BO much so that when the Constitution of 1812 was promulgated, at Cadix, on ac- 
count of the War of Spanish Independence, these islands were represented in the 
Spanish Cortez; but the interests of tho Monastic corporations which have always 
fcund unconditional support in the Spanish Government, overcame this sacred duty 
and the Philippines remained excluded from the Spanish Constitution, and the 
people at the mercy of the diseretionai7 or arbitrary powers of the Governor-OcneraL 

In this condition the people claimed justice, begged of the metropolis tiu' recog- 
nition and restitution of their secular rights by means of reforms wliich should 
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assimilate in a gradual and progressive manner, the Philippines to the Spaniards; but 
thpir voice was quickly throttled and their sons reeeivcd as the reward of their self- 
denial, deportation, martyrdom and death. The religions corporations with whose 
inlert'sts, always o])posed to those of the Philippine people, the Spanish Govern- 
niont has hccn identitied, scoffed at these pretensions and answered with the knowl- 
edge of that Government that Spanish liberties have cost blood. 

What other recourse llion remained to the people for insisting ;is in duty bound 
on regaining its former ]ights? N"o alternative remained except force and, con- 
vinced of that, it has iiad recourse to revolution. 

And now it is not limited to asking assimilation to the Spanish Poliltcal Oonsti- 
liilioii, but il ihks 11 definite separation from it; it struggles for its independence in 
tlie liiiii iieiirf lli.it the lime has arrived in which it car and ought to govern itself. 

'I'liore has been establii^hed a 1} evolutionary Government, under wise and just laws, 
suited to the abnormal circiimsfances tbrongh which it is passing, and which, in 
projior Jime, will prepare it for a Irue Itepnblic. Thus taking as a sole model for 
ils acl.'-. reason, for ils sole end. Justice, and, for its sole means, honorable labor, it 
calls ill! Piiilippinos its sons without distinction of class, and invites them to unite 
Jirmlv wilh the oh]eet of forming a noble society, not based upon blood nor pom- 
pon- litles, but upon the work and personal merit of each one; a free society, where 
exist neither egoiism nor pcr.sonal jwlitics which annihilate and crush, neilher envy 
]ior favoriiisiii wlii<-b debase, neither fanfaronade nor charlatanism whicli are 
ridieidons. 

And it could not be othcnvisc, A people which ha.< given jiroofs of suifering ami 
viiJor in Iribiilation and in danger, and of hard work and study in peace, is not des- 
liiicd to slavery; this people is called to be great, to be one of the strongest arms of 
I'rovidence in ruling the destinies of mankind; this people has resources and energy 
siilhcient to lihorale itself from the ruin and extinction into which the Spanish 
(Jovernraenf. has plunged it, and to claim a modest but worthy place in the concert 
of free nations. 

Given at Cavite the 23d of June, 1898. 

EJIILTO AGTTTNALDO. 

TO FOEKIGN GOVKiJX.MKXTS. 

The Ki^volutionary GovernmenI of the Philippines, on its establishment, ex- 
plained, ihrougli liie message dated the 23d of June last, the true causes of the Phil- 
ippine Revolution, showing, according to the evidence, that this popular movement 
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is the result of llio law;: wliicli rcj^uluto llie life of a people wJiicli aspiros to prof^res* 
nnd to pcrfeclion by the nole read of liberty. 

Tlie Kiiid llevolutioii now rules in the Provinces of Cavite, Eatangas, Mlndoro, 
'j'ayabas. ivaguna, Morong, lUilacai], liataan, Pampanga, Neuva-Eeija, Tarlac, Pan- 
L'ashiiiii, t'nion, Infanta, and Zflmbale.^ and it holds besieged the capital of Manila. 

In these Provinces complete order and perfect tranquility reign, adjuinistered by 
ilie anthorities elected hy the Provinces in accordance with the organic decrees 
daled ihe tStii and 23d of June last. 

The devolution holds, moveovcr, about 9,000 prisoners of war, who are treated in 
acioidaiice with the customs of war between civilized nations and humane aenti- 
iiienls, and at the end of the war it has more than 30,000 combatants organizod in 
ilie form of a regular army. 

In tliis situation the chiefs of the lownri comprised in the above mentioned Prov- 
iiiic^. iiilerjireting the sentiments which animate those who have elected them. 
Jnivc (iroclaiuied the Independence of the Philippines, petitioning iho lievolutioniiry 
(government that will entreat and obtain from foreign Governments recognition 
of its belligerency and its independence, in the firm belief that the Philijipine peopjt 
liitve already arrived at that state in which (bey can and ought to govern themselves, 

This is -el forlli in tlic acc-oiitiiaiiying doL'ninonts, suli^i-riliod hy Ilie aliove 
iiiiiiKMl chiefs. 

Wherefore, tlie undersigned, by virlue of the pouer-^ wliiil^ holing In liim a-^ 
I'l'esident of the Revolutionary Cloverument of the Plul]p|>iiie- am] in llio lunm.' and 
1-1 'presentation of the Philippine people, asks the snppnvl of all ilie powers nt the 
civilized world, and carncBtly entreats thorn to proceed ii> ll)e formal recognition 
ijf the hoUigercney of the Itevohition and the Independence' dI' the l'liili|i|iiiie>: 
^inee they ore the moans designated hy Providence fo miiiiitain tlio ei|iiilihrium 
between peoples, sustaining tiie weak and restraining the strong, lo Ihe end that by 
liiese means shall shine forth and bo realized the most complele jiisti<-e in the 
indclinite progress of humanity. 

'liven at Bacoor, in the Province oi Cavite, the 6th day of Augnsl. lS!ifi. 
The President of the Eevohrtionarj Uovemment, 

KMILIO AtailNALT^O. 

STATEMENT. 

T!ie iiinler>igncd eiiiefs of towns eomprisinf; the Provinces liereinaher named, 
elected as ^ncli in Ihe manner piescrihed bv tbe decree of the JStli and the instruc- 
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tiojis dated llio SJOiii of .liuic last, after liaving been eonfirmed in tlieir respective 
offices by ilie Prepident of tlie Oovernment and havinj:; tatcen tlie prescribed oath 
before him, have met in fidl assembly previously eallcd for that purpose fw ihe 
purpose of disenssing the solemn proclamation of Philippine indepenflence. 

The discus.-ion took place with the prudence and at the length wliicli so inipor- 
tant a ijiiestJon demands and, after suitable deliberation, the following declarations 
were iinanimoush' adopted : 

Tiie riiili|)pine Hevolution records on fhe one hand brilliant feats of arms, 
reiilixi'il willi siTtL'iiliir courage bv nn improvised army almost without arms, and on 
ilio oilier Iho no lc>s imtablc fiu-t llial liic people, after the combat, have not entei-ed 
upon ifirat ('.\-<'(Wos iwr piiisued iln' enemy fuilher; but bave treated him. on ihe 
conlrary, with ftoiierosily and tiumaiiity, iTliivnirif; at once to their ordinary and 
iian.piil life. 

Sidli deeds (lemonslrafc, in ait indisputable manner, that the Philippine people 
\y:\< iKil i-rraled, as all believed, for the sole purpose of dragging' the ehnins of servi- 
tude, but Ihat it has a perfect idea of nrdor and justice, slums a savage life, and loves a 
civilised lifd. 

lUil Hiial is nio-1 surprising in Ihis pco]ilG is that it goes on giving |u<iof.-; tita! 11 
knows !iow to frame laws, commensurate with the progress of the age, lo le^peei 
Iboin and oliey tiion. dcmonstraling (hat its naliona) cxistoms are not repugnant to 
ibis ])rngres-<; (liat it t^ not ambilioiis for power nor honors nor riches a^ide from the 
iii:ioiia! and jnA aspirations for a free and independent life, and inspiv^'d by the 
rnoM li.l'iy idea (if ])afnoiism and nali(mal honor; and that in the scrvt<-o of tliis 
idea and for llu> rcalixalioii of lluil a.piralion il has not hesitaied in tlie sacniicc of 
life ami fortune. 

'I'licse aitmirable — and more (ban udniirabic, those wonderful — deeds necessarily 
' iigcnder tlie iiio-^l tlrni and ineradicable fonvictions of the necessity of leaving the 
l'iiili[>pinos free and independent, not only because they deserve it, bnt because they 
are jirepared to defend, lo (he death., their future and their history. 

h'ilipinos are fully convinced that if individuals have need of malerial, moral 
and iuteJIecdial perfection in order to eontribnic to the welfare of their fclious. 
peojiica reijuire lo have fullness of life: they iicud" liberty und independence in order 
lo conlrilmle lo Ilie indefinite jirogress of mankind. II has strnggled and will 
struggle, with decision and consfaney, without ever turning back or retrograding 
before the obfllacles which may arise in its path, and with iinslinkable faith that it 
HJIl obtain justice and fnlHll Ihe laivs of Providence. 
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the unjustifiable imiirisonTiient, lorlitves, aswis^sj nations, aril tiio othei' vandal acts 
(■oiiiinitted by the Spanianls at;aiii-=t the pci'soua iit peaceful and defenseless Kili- 
piiio^. The Spaniards believe themselves released from cvci-y legal obligation 
l(n\"ai'd the Filipinos for the sole reason that the belligerency of the Rovohitiou 
Jias not been recognized, taking no aeeount of the fact that over and above every 
la"-, whether written or prescriptive, are placed with imprescriptible eharactcis, 
cidttu'e, national honor iind hiinianitj. \o; the Filipinos have no \wd cvci- to 
make use of reprisals bocnnsc they seek independence with enliurc. lilicrtv with 
uiuondilional rep]K'ct fni- (be bnv. as (he orgiin of jiuiticc. iuu! a iiiUiu' iiuvilieil in 
the crneiblo of human >entinK'nt.-!. 

In virtnc of the foregoing considerations the undersigned, giving; voiii' lo the 
lUianimous aj^piratioii of tlie people whom they represent, and pcrCorining llie ofiiics 
received from tlieiii and the duties pertaining lo Ihe powers willi wliicli lliev arc 
invested, 

Proehiini ^oIhuuIv in the face of tlic whole world the riulcpendeuee of liie 
Philippines; 

KecognizG and respect Senor Don Emilio A<iuinaldo y Famy as President ot Uu' 
Revokirionary Cioverinnent, organized in the niiinncr piestribed by decree of the 
•iM and insirnetions of the 37tli of June last, and beg the said President that be will 
ask and obtain from foreign Governments llio recognition of its belligerency and 
independence, not only because this aet conslitutea a duty of justice, but also liccan-e 
to no one is it permitted to contravene natural laws nor ^-tifle the legitiinalc iisjiini- 
tion of a people for its amelioration and dignificatioii. 

tiiveu in the Province of Cavite the 1st day of August, of tlic year of our l,nrd 
ISUS, and the fir.-t year of Philippine independence. 

Follow ihe .ignaliu'cs of the local I'rcsidenis of llie I'i'ovinccs of Ciivite ami many 
otlR^rs. 

The nndereigned, Secretary of the Interior, certifies, TlLid Ihe present docnmenl 
is a literal copy of the original, which is deposited in the Secretaryship under his 
'■harge; in proof of which he signs it, with the approval of the President of the Itcvo- 
'uiiooary Government in I3acoor, the 6th day of August, ISt>8. 

El PresideiitedcK";. 1!., 

F.MIIJII A(;i"IXALnO. 
Kl HecrelaMi) ilc! hiirrior. 
i.KANDUO illAllKA. 
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LETTia; FJiOM SENOR AGUINALDO TO GKNI':i!AI, ANMU'HSON. 

July ■'•.'.•\. \wm. 

To BnKinlir]-(;c]icral T. il. Aiuloisoii, U. S. A.. I'tc, viv.. (';ni(v. 

In aiisii-cr In llio lettor of .yoi.ii' Kxcelloiicy ildnl liic ^-iml of llu' [iLvsuni iitoiiili. 
f hiiv*. ill.' hoiini- h> manifest to you llio followiiijr; 

Tlmt .'VXT sii]i]iosin;,' tliat ihc olTeciR cxis^lin- in llu- sloivlnm^u of Don AiUoni- 
O.-^orio were Miliji'cl io eapturo, wJicn 1 Pstahlisliud inywll' in iiio [)h)7.;\ (lowii) nt 
f'avil,', A.lrtiiial Dowvv aufhoHml mo (o tlis^posr nf ..vurylliiii- llial I mi-lil IIinI in 
IIh^ -iiior. ioHmliii- llic aniw whidi IIh^ S|j;mi>l) li'fl in llir iiivrtni]- r.ii( ^k I„. ^vm- 
iiwmr llnil -M HlVd- Ipdoiificd Io llie |HTs<pr}al properly (n*viiri-lii|i) of . l-ili|Mi,.>. 
who imdc.] Willi llinii l,y viiHu. of ii eoidriijiiCoii io liio S|.i!ii-li *U<\vmmru\. 1 
would not liavo i.uK-Uv.l Wum liml tiol, Iho ovviut |dmi'd idem iil my di-^posiiiiHi IV, !■ 
tliu iiurpows or III.' uar. 

1 i-aou' from llniiK K<m^' to |pivvciif mv caiitdiTiiioti from makinj; coiiimoii cau-i.' 
u-ilh llic Spaiiisli -.I'iniuA (lie XoHli AiiKTi<.nis, iilcd-Jn-;. lioFoiv. my word to Aii- 
niiml Dewey to jioI j^ive place lo (io ;illou) aiiv iiilormd di.emvl heeaiise (iK'in,;;) a 
jmlge of tlioir d^■^^ires i iiad llie slnn.g eonv ielioii lliai I woidd MieeenI in Imih 
objects; oslalilisliing a ffoverniiietii acioidine; (o (lieir do.-^ires. 

Thus it i." Ilirtt at tiie liugiuiiiLig I prodaiiMd (lie dicialoisldp, and afierwanls. 
when eoiue of tlic I'roviuL'eK had already liberated thenisflve- from ^i[)aMi^h duniiiiri- 
tion, I establislicd a revolntionary jfovernmoiil lliat to-day exists, giving it a (lenm- 
cratic and popnlar eharaeter, as far as ili<> almonna! eiri-nm.stanpes of war permillt'd. 
in order lliat lliey (ilie Provinces) ini.alit lie ,iii>ily represented and admmisU')-cd lo 
tlieir satisfaction. 

It is true lliat my K"™™'"*^"' ^''^^^ '"'^ i"'''" ^^d-mMvledi-ed hy any of tlie fnrci-n 
powers; but we exiiecl tliat the great "N'ortli American naiion, wliicli strnggled lirsl 
for its independence and afterwards for the aiioliiion of stavery, and is now actually 
struggling for the independence of Onba, would look upon il with greater benevo- 
lence than any other nation. Beeanse of this we have always acknowledged the right 
of preference as to our gratitude. 

Debtor to the generosity of the North Americans, and to the favoi^i which we 
have received through Admiral Dewey, and being more desirous than any other of 
preventing any eontliet which wonld have as a resiiU foreign intervention whicii 
must be extremely prejudicial not alone to my nation, but also to that of Yonr ICx- 
eellencj, I consider it my duty to advise yon of tiie undesirability of disembark- 
ing North American troops in the places conquered by the Filipinos from the 
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Spaiiisli, uitiioitt previous iiofico to this government, Lecanae as no foniial asirec- 
jiicEt yet exists between the two nation!*, tlie Pliiiippine people migiit eotisider llic- 
(iceiipation of its tcrritorieis by North American troops as il violation of iU rit^hts, 

I conii^rehend that without the tlcstriiction of the .Spiniish stjnarlron the Phil- 
ippine revolution wouhl not have (tdvaiiced so rapidly; hceauso of this I take the 
liberty of indicating to Your Excellency [lie necessities (hat before disc in ha rising 
troops yon shoidd comnumicate in writing to this government tlie places tliat are to 
bo occupied, and aiso the objoel: of the occupation, that the people may be advised 
in dne form and (thus) prevent tlie commission of any transgression against friend- 
ship. .1 can answer for my people, because they have given ino evident }in")f^ of Ibuii' 
absolute contidenee in my government, but 1 cannot answer for that whicli iiiiotlici' 
nation, whose friendship is not well gnaranteed, niiglit inspire in it (tin; people): 
and it is eertain that 1 do tliis not as a menace, but as a furtlier proof of tlie triie 
and siTK-ero friendUiip which I liave always professed to tiic N"orth .\meriean peo- 
ph> in :lii' cimiplele secnrity tliat It will fiml ilseU comi^leli'ly ideiililied vviili <mr 
cause of iilieity, 

I am, ivilh I'espect, YoiH' i>!>i'.ru'nt M'l'Viiiil. 

EMll-IO A(!riN"ALI>0, 
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CHArTF.l! VII. 

INTERVIEW WITH THE AKCTJRISIIOP OF MANILA. 

Insurgents' Deadly Hostility to Spanish Priests— The Position of tho Archbishop 
as He Defined It — His Expression of Gratitude to the American Army — His 
Characterization of the Insurgents — A Work of Philippine Art — The Sin- 
cerity of the Archbishop's Good Words. 

The intense feeling hj the Phihppine insurgents against the Spanish priests 
made it seem very desirable to see the Archbishop of Manila, and he informed two 
American priests that he would have pleasnic in making an expression of his views 
(o jiie fo he placed before the people of the United States. He had been charged 
wifh extreme vindictivoness imd the responsibility of demanding that the city should be 
defended fo lite last extremity, when actually, in the consultation o( dignitaries that 
h)(i]< place, and the ^uirendcr of the capital was demanded by Genorall Merrilt and 
Adiniial Dewey, lie deiliircd llie sitiiiilion hopeless and that it was a plain duty to 
jirevent the s^acfilicu iil' lifi'. lie was iiverriiled by the peenliar folly that has cansed 
av tn inflict heavy and avoidable losses upon herself. 
lie Sl^alli^]l slate of mind that it was neces.^ary In open 
n<ir of the arms of Spain. The Spanish officers knew 
Ihcy nxiM !iul s;iv<- M^iiiila I'lv.ni Ihc hands of (lie Americaus while ihc comiiiaml of 
ilie .-iM by urn- II, vl was iii.li-iiiilaljle and we lia.l iiiiliinllcd ivset^cs l(> <lfaw upon lo 
sU'cngtiK'Utlie land fovces. irrespective of the swanns of insurgents pressing in the rear 
and Ciigcr to take vengeance for centuries of mismanagement and countless peK?onal 
jivievaiices. II wn^ llie acknowicdgment of the Spanish Captain-General, when he 
reicivi'il ilie ]iercm])l(irv Miiiiiiuin-: ffoiii Ulerritt and Dewey to give up the city, that 
lluTi' wiis no ]ilacc id rel'ii^r I'oi- I hr women and children, the sick and the wounded; 
and xi'l ii was insisted lliiil liie lunmi' uf H|)iiin reipiirod bloodshed — not much, per- 
')ij)i>. but I'nougli lo prove that ilie army of Spain was warlike. When the American 
iii'iti\ had been reinl'oteeil sn as lo have S,000 men ready to take the field. General 
;\!eiii!t and Admiral Dewey had a conference and agreed to send the Spaniards in 
aiiilnniiy a formal noliiication that in forty-eight hours they would bombard and 
as-ail llie defenses of the city of Manila if it wore not surrendered. The Spanish 
ri'|i!y was that the Americans could commence operations at once, but there was no 
place where the women and children, the wounded and the sick could go to find a 
86 
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place of security. Tiiia was lantamouiiL to a tleclaration that tlie Spaniordd wore 
eliding into a surrender, but wanted to make a claim to the contrary. 

The residence of the Archbishop is within the walled city and a very sub- 
stantial edifice, the stone work confined to the lower story and hardwood timber 
freely nsed in massive form instead of stone. His grace was seated at a small table in 
a broad hall, with a lamp and writing material before him, lie is imposing as ii 
nv.m of importance and liis greeting was cordial to kindliness. He said his acknowi 
eJginents were personally due the American people for the peace of mind lie had 
enjoyed diiring the occupation of the city by the array of the United States, for its 
establishment of order and the justice in administration that relieved good citizens 
from oj)prGssioti and alarm. He was glad to have Americans know hie sensibility on 
this subject, and wanted mo to convey his sentiments to the President. 

When asked what it was that caused the insurgents to be so ferocious against the 
priests and resolved on their eipulsinn oi destruction he said the rebels were at once 
I'alse, unjust and ungrateful. They had been lifted from savagery by Catholic teach- 
ers, who had not only been cducatois m the schools but teachers in the liclds. The 
i^ame Catholic Orders that were ain<;led out for special punishment had planted in tha 
islands the very industries tliat mcio sources of prosperity, and the leaders of the 
insurgents had been largely educated by the very men whom now they persecuted, 
i^ome of the persecutors had been in Europe and became revolutionists in the sense 
of promoting disorder as anareliists, II: was the antagonism of the church to mur- 
derous anarchy that aroused the insurgents of the Philippines to become the deadly 
i^nemiea of priests and church orders. It was true in Spain, as in the Philippines, 
■hat the anarchists were particularly inflamed against the church. His graw ilid m.t 
seem to have heard of the American anarchist, but the European levolulionisL haa 
received a large share of his attention. 

He produced a box of cigars, also a bottle of sherry, and chatted comfortably and 
humorously. There was one thing then that he had in liis heart — that his anxiety 
for peace and appreciation of order as enjoyed under the American miliiary govem- 
iiK'iit should be recorded and responsibly reported to the people of the United 
r^tcitt's. The American priests had informed him that I was a friend of long standing 
of President MeKinley, and he igain enjoined that I should declare his senti- 
ments to the President. A beautiful work of wood carving was shown on an easel, 
«hiih had a frame of hard wood, the whole, easel and frame, with elaborately 
"I'ought ornamentation, cut out of one tree. It was at once strong and 
□'raceful, simple and decorative. The picture was a gold medallion, raised on a 
plate of silver, an excellent likeness of his grace. It was evident that the refiue- 
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iiients of ;irt were known iu "tlicsc liarbiiriiins of the Philippines," for their works 
lestiiieei. 

His grace announced that ho would return my call, and his convenience being 
consnlted, the time was fixed for him to appear at 11 o'clock the next day, 8unda3', 
and he came accordingly, accompanied by three priests, the chaplain of the First 
California, Father Danghorty who sailed with General Merritt to Manila, and Father 
Jioyle, the superintendent of Uie fajnous observatory founded by the Jesuits, who 
was a typical Irishman of a strong and humorously hearty type. Father Boyle had 
one of the most perfect methods of speaking English in the Irish way that I have 
ever heard, and admitted that he had resided in England long enough to be born 
there; and this was great fun. It is not too much to say that the institution he repre- 
sented is illustrious. 

Tlie cathedral of Manila is within tlie walled city and of immense proportions. 
It was shattered bj' an eartlujuake, ami iu its reconstruction wood rather than 
marble was UK'd for the supporting pillars within, but no one would find out that the 
stately clusters of columns were not from the quarries rather than the forests, unless 
peitonally conducted to the discovery. Hero 2,000 Spanish soldiers, held \inder the 
artiek's of c;i[utnl!\tion, were quartered, consumed their rations and slept, munching 
and dozing nil around the altar and pervading the whole edifice. The other great 
churches. Jive i]i number, in the walled city, w"ere occupied in the same way. The 
Arcbbisho]! was anxious to have the soldiers otherwise provided with shelter, and 
if not all of lliem could be restored to their ordinary uses it was most desirable, in 
liis apinidii, tlic cathedra! should be. 

Ii is c-liiiiated that 2,000 of tbo American soldiers in the expeditionary force are 
t'alliolics, and Father Danghcrly was anxious to preach to tbem in Englisli. During 
the call upon me by the Archbishop this subject was discussed, and the suggestion 
mside tliiit the Americans had tents in great number that they did not occupy and 
that would |)robab]y not be preserved by keeping them stored in that hot and trying 
climate. Tliey might be pitched on the Luneta, which is beside the sea, and the town 
thus relieved of 13,000 men, who, herded in eliurches, produced unsanitary eondi- 
liiui:. 'I'iiis seemed reasonable, and the policy of the change would have a tendency 
to divcliip an element of good-will not to bo despised and rejected. It might be 
that the cathedral alone could he cleared without delay or prejudice with a pleasant 
elfect, and if so wiiy not? Ilis grace was certainly diplomatie and persuasive in 
slaiing the case, and his attendants were animated with zeal that the Americans 
sliimld l),ne the credit of re-opening tiie cathedral for worship. It was true the 
Sjiaiii.-^h garrison first oecnpied it, but If the necessity that its ample roof should 
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protect soliliors iroin llie toneiitiitl rains liad existed perhaps it had ceased to be 
imperative. The maftcr was duly presented to the military authorities, and the 
objection fonnd to iniJiicdiate action that the Spanish prisoners of war should not 
for the time be located outside the walled city. They must be hold where they could 
be handled. 

Coincident with the call of the Archbishop came Captain Coudert, of the dis- 
tio^nished family of that name in New York, and his grace was deeply interested 
in thiit young man and warmly expressed bis gratification in meeting an American 
officer of his own faith. The Archbishop is a man of a high order of capacity, and 
his influence has been great His position is a trying one, for it would be quite 
impossible for him to lemam in MiniH if the insurgents should become the masters 
of the situation. The claim of hostile natives that the Spanish priests have an 
influence in matters of «tate tint mate them a ruling class is one that they urge 
when expressing their re-ohe that the rriart! must go. The Spanish policy, espe- 
cially in the municipal governments, has been to magnify the office of the priests in 
political functions. The proceedings of a meeting of the people in order to 
receive attention or to have legal standing must be certified by a priest. It is the 
Spanish priest that is wanted in matters of moment, and the laws make his pres- 
ence indispensable. The Spanish priests are, therefore, identified in the public mind 
with all the details of misgovcrnment. The civilized Filipinos profess Christianity 
and faith in the native priests, carefully asserting the distinction. In his conversation 
with mo. General Aguioaldo repeatedly referred to the necessity of consulting 
his advisers, and said he had to be careful not to otfond many of his followers, who 
thought he had gone very far in his friendship for (he United States. He gave 
emphasis to the assertion that they were "suspicious" of Jiim on that account. It was 
my Judgment at first that the General, in stopping short when a question was dif- 
ficult and referring to the Council he had to consult, was showing a capacity for 
finesse, that he really liad the power to do or to undo, though he has not a personal 
appearance of possible leadership. Now this, even, has been modified. His Council 
seems to be the real center of power. When I was talking with Aguinaldo there 
were two American priests waiting to propose the deportation of his prisoners who 
were priests, and he had to refer that question. The Council has decided to keep 
the priests in confinement, and it is remarked that the General desired to give up 
liis prisoners and was false in saying he favored sending them to Spain. There are 
misapprehensions in this association. He has no doubt thought well of holding fast 
his most important hostages. If he personally desired to release the priests, he 
probably would not venture to do it. He is not so silly as to believe in his own 
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inviolability by bullets, anil digestion of poisons^; nntl tliosc who arc such savages aa 
to conficte in (hose superstitions are not unlikely to try experiments just to strengthen 
their ijiith. The potentiality of Aguinaldo as a personage is not so great as lias been 
imagined, iintl if lie atlempts a rally against the Ain<:riean flag he will be funiid full 
of weakness. 

The Archbishop, I was told, had much pleasure in meeting an American he 
was assured would attempt to be entirely just, and present him according to his own 
declarations to tlie people of the United States. He knew very well, nnipiestionably, 
the stories circulated in the American camps, that his voice had been loudest and 
last in urging hopeless war, in telling impossible tales of visionary Spanisli rein- 
forcements, and denouncing the Americans as "niggers" and "pigs." It is a fact 
that Spaniards liave cuUivated the notion among the rural Filipinos. Iliat Americans 
are black men, and pigs is their favorite epithet for an American. The radical 
enemies of His Grace are, no doubt, responsible for unseeudy .■:toriea about liis 
animosities, for that he and those around liim were sincere in their respect for, and 
gratitnde toward the American army of occupation, for its admirable bearing and 
good conduct, was in itself too obviously true to be doubted. 
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■L'lie Responsibility of Admiral Dewey— We Owe It to Ourselves to Iloid the Philip- 

)iii,o-' TnU]i^'rliv A=sMri'(l liV Oiir i'onnanent Possession — The Agiiiiiuido 

(j,ii.-.i,,i r!;iMii,i Si"': I.' !■■■ Iiirtiirgeiit Leader— How Affairs Would 
A'!i.i-i I Ml,-,'..- I. ■ ] - i,.r_,,-s Must ]?e Trusted to Represent the 

|>c,'.|>l,. .ir,| I'viiiU i:-::iiili-|, hii'Tualional Policy. 

If Admiral IJewey, after obeying tlio order of the President to destroy the Span- 
ish fleet at Mnnlla, had steamed away and sought a station to get coal to drive him 
mihr'\\Ir'i>' rls(, there wonld have been no Philippine question on the other side of 
llu' woihl fiMui Washington City. The Admiral desired to keep open telegraphic 
coinmunieatioii, and made a proposition to that eflleet, but the Spanish authorities 
curtly refused. Then the cable was cut by order of tlie Admiral, a seelion removed,, 
and both ends marked by bnoys. Reflection eansed the Spaniards to regret thai 
they had not consented to keep open the cable, that it might be used under restric- 
tions by both belligerents. They mentioned their change of mind, and were told 
tliey B ore too late. Tlie American Admiral may have been apprehensive, and he Iiad 
reason to be, that the Spaniards, knowing they would be crnshcd in the West Indies 
if they ]'isked a decisive naval engagement there, might send all their available ships 
of war io the Philippines, and secure a superiority of force, posj^ibly to destroy their 
enemies at Manila. It is clear now that this is what the Spaniards ought to have 
tried to do. The Amerioans were committed to the blockade of Cnba, occupying 
all the vessels of war they had at hand, and the whole fleet of Spain could have been 
in the Suez Canal, on the way to Manila when the movement was known to our navy 
department. Then Admiral Dewey wonld, of course, liave been warned by way of 
Hong Kong and a dispatch boat, that he should put to sea and take care of his men 
and shi])s. The result might hove been the temporary restoration of the Philippines 
to Spain. Our Admiral, six hundred miles from Hongkong, the closest cable con- 
neelioB, could not afford to leave Manila in direct communication with Madrid. It 
was for this reason and not that he desired to keep out of way or orders, as some able 
publicists have kindly promulgated, that the Admiral cut the cable. 

The gravest of his responsibilities came upon him after his vielory freed the 
harbor of declared enemies, and placed the groat city at his uierey. If titc Spaniards 
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used their big Krupp guns against liis ships, he could bombard the city and burn it. 
He hold the keys to tlie Philippines, with Manila under his gnns, and the question 
before him then was the same before the country now. The question that inces- 
santl} pic-'-es is, whether the Dewey policy is to be confirmed, and the logic of the 
siay in the hatbor, and the dispatcli of troops to take the town made good. We hold 
Ihe k(>- of the riiiiippines. Shall we continue to do so? This question transcends 
in immethate importance — inevitable consequence — remote as well as near, all the 
war Milh Spam ha= raised. So broad a matter should not be rested on narrow 
ground;?, nor decided with haste. It ought to be scrutinized in all its bearings, and 
iill ■^u.si.ep Abilities and material affairs regarded, for it will affect all fho people for 
all linu'. 

Wliiil -.uv, llie I'liilippiues? They are the ridic-t prize of soil and cljinale that 
iia^ liri'ii ill hazard in the world for many years— one that would be seized, if it could 
lie diDu.' without war, by any of the great nations other than our own without hesi- 
liHion. The only scruple we need entertain, the sole reason for deliberation, is be- 
Liiuse it is a duty of the government to be sure when there arc ini])crial considera- 
lioiis lo be weiglied, that the people should be consulted. It was on this account 
disiiiK'tly, thai the I'resideut knew Ihe i^suc of the permanency of the possession of 
Mil' ]'lii[i|ipiiies wa?; one of peculiar novelty and magnitude, that he permitted it 
111 i.-\]<[. Sjtaiii iiiu^f have becLi as acquiescent in this as in yielding the independ- 
ciici' (jf ('iiba, and Ihe concession lo us without any intermediate formahfy of I'orto 
Kicu. Jt is not intontistont with the pobcy of magQaniinity that is generally an- 
ticipateil after liic victory of !i great [lower over a les^^or one, that we should hold 
Ihe Philippine.-^. We have only to keep tiic power we have in peace, and let it work 
ii,:- a wholusonie medicine, and all the islands of the group of which Manila is the cen- 
tral point, will be ours without conllict. In our system there is healing for wounds, 
and attraction for tiie oppressed. The holding of the islands by Spain would signi- 
fy the conlinued shedding of Wood, and drainage of the vital rc^oul■ecs of the 
peninsula. As against Spain the I'hilippines will be uiiiied and de.-|ierale unto 
death, while tiicy would without coercion walk liand in hitnd with ii^, and become the 
gie^iiest of our d.^|ieiidenei<s— n<il slates, but territories. 

U uiuihl l,r an -.u-t nl' ii.vn-v In Siwiii lo -niil ]ut soidier; aiul ])riesU from the 
I'hiiipjtine::, home, t:\eti if wv i-oii>»'iit Ihal slic }iiiiy keep her Soulh Sen possession, 
she will lo,¥cit as .die has all ilieresl.fur the story of ihe Philippines is that of Span- 
i.di South and (.'enlnd Aincriut. am! ihe modern story of Cuba is the old one of all 
i-oitulries South and West of the (Julf of ]\lcxieo ami iinnind by way of the Oceana 
to ALiieiitiiiii, Mexito, Venezuchi, Peru, (.'hili. yiid the rest had the ^ame bloody 
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Stream of history to trace, and sooner or later the tale must all be told. Since 
Spain has already surrendered Cuha and Torto Eieo, the record of the Philippines 
is the last chapter of her colonial experiences, by which she has dazzled and dis- 
gusted the world, attaining from the plunder of dependencies wealth that siie in- 
Tested in oppressive warfare to sustain a depraved despotism and display a grandeur 
that was unsound, sapping her own strength in colonial enterprises that could not bo 
other than without profit, because the colonies were the property of the crown, 
and the prey of caste. 

The Spanish nation was forbidden by their government, not of the people or for 
the people, to profit by the colonics, and the viceroys, the captain-generals, and the 
whole official class were corrupted, and inelBeient in all things, except methods of 
tyranny to prociu'e a harvest of gold and silver not from the mines of the metals alone, 
hut from the industries, whatever they were. The people at large were allowed 
no share in their own earnings, beyond a subsistence so scanty that deep humiliation 
and grievous hardship were the fateful rewards of labor. 

It was because the colonial policy of Spain impoverisiied and degraded the Span- 
iards at home, through the injustice, greed and jirofligacy of those abroad, that the 
huge slnuliirc, once so great an imposition upon mankind, a rotten fabric so giit that 
the iniicront weakness was disguised, has finally fallen into universal and irretrievable 
ruin. 

It i^■ WL'll Spain should retain the Canaries and the lialearic group, for Ihey are as 
Spanish as any peninsular province, and legitimately belong therefore to the kingdom. 
Tlie application of this prineipJe excludes Spain from the Philippines, and their doa- 
haie been committed by the failure of war to our hands. There is no nation that will 
dispute our peaceable possession of the Philippines. Any other nation's proprietor- 
ship will be challenged. Our authoritative presence in the islands will be a guarantee 
of peace. Any other assertion of supremacy will be the signal for war. Our as- 
snniption of sovereignty over the islands would quickly establish tranquility. Any 
other disposition of the burning questions now smoldering will cause an outburst of 
the tianies of warfare. The Spaniards in Manila have been transient. They are not 
rooted in the soil. They all come aud go like Oaptain-Oenerals, a mere oificial class, 
with the orders of the Church participating actively in secular concerns, more active 
as politicians than as teachers of rehgion. In the view of the native population it k as 
indispensable that the priests of Spain shall return to their native land as that the 
soldiers should go. The deportation of these people would remove classes of cons«mer.s 
aud not affect unfavorably a productive ijidustry, or the pros^pcrity of a self-sustain- 
ing coniniunity, and there would be but rare instances of tlie severance of family ties. 
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Tt will l)C said of tde affirmation tliat, tliu avowal oi tin, j)Li.aOaMjo ot tlii I'iiilip- 
piries as a responsibility without end would be a peace meisuie, and aiiitbing else 
mako for war, does not take into account the ittitude of tbc Phibppme Dutitor, by 
proclamation J Gcuera) Agiiinaldo, and hie followei'i M e deaiie to apeik nith respect 
of the Cleneral, for he has shown in trying time-', undei stiong temptations, the pres- 
ence in his character of personal integrity in public imtttiB ind letuence is made 
to his refu(ial to consent to Ibe division amons insurgent') allesjed to be leaders, of 
the money pnid by tbe Spaniards for the disarmament of the itbels, when txio yeare 
ago there was an agreement upon tbe terms of a trace This money tnusiction lia?! 
been referred to as ihe sale of Ibeir cause by A_,iunaldo ind his isnoentc t- if they, 
as individuals, jiad ]ioekcted the usufruct of the bargain Tlie moncj ut- paid by 
Spain as an earnest of Jier sincerity, the Captiin General icpiC'Cntmg tbc force 
and good faiih of tbe kingdom, in granting iLfotms to the Pbilippino-* On condi- 
tion of insurgent diparmament tJio people of tht I'.knd were to bt alloned repreaenta- 
liaii III Ihe S[)aiiisli ('(uk's, Ibc orders of tbe t bnrdi nere to bt removed from rela- 
tions 111 Uic C^ivnniiient Ihat were oiTensive to the petpk Theie wis a lon^ list of 
aLliek's of s] ICC i(i cation of tbe reforms that wcie to be gianted tbt usml liberality of 
wokI- 1)1' |ir(iiiii.-e always bestowed by Spain ujion htr colonibt'* ihe rcpicentatives 
of Spain denied nolliiiig Hint was asked; and [> ^nt, wagbt ti, llii. piogiun of con- 
cessioLiK, Iheve was paid iu liand lo Aguinaldo through a transaction between banks 
in ibmila iunl llimgkong, four himdred Iboiisind dcdlais the fiist in tillmeni of 
eiglil luiixd'ed Ihousand dollars agreed upon.-^ Tbe Spnuiid piobib]\ understood 
ibat ilicv were bribing (ho insurgents and piyng i niodci itc sum to cbciply end 
liic war: and it did not cost the auihorilies of Sjiiin anj thing, loi they cxncled the 
money IVoni IIk! .\lanilu Jtank of Spain, and sliU o«c the bink -Vgumaldo's under- 
flatHiiii<;'. acted iiiioii, was dilTerent. lie accepted Ibc monev as i w ir fund and has 
bold and dcfcmlei! it for the purchase of aims and ^e^nnIed ho tilitice \\ben all 
proinisop of reform were broken, and nothing wlntevd done beyond tbc robbery of 
the bank lo bribe the rebel cliiefs, which was tbe Spini=!h translation Of course, it 
was claimed by the enemies of Aguinaldo that be wis bought tnd paid for, but bo 
has niainlained the fund, though there were those profe =ois of rebellion who made 
claims to a share of the money. The second in'ttiUment cf tbe monej that the rebels 
Here to have been paid is yet an obligation not lifted and tbe bostihtics were revived 
as soon as Ihe craft of the Spanish negotiatois m pumi-mg eier^tbing because 

* In another chapter of this story of tbe Pbilipinnes will be found Seiior Filipe 
Agoneello's pei-sonal account of this affair. 
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tlicy meant lo do iiLilliiiifi, bwaiiic obiitm.-;. Tlio acliiiil iinncedin;;^ in tliis case can 
})v. siiNiniod iqi in a sL'iitciicc: The >S])aiiianls took four liiinilrcd tlioii^iaiiil dollars 
Oiii (il tJic KiiJik ol Spiiin and gave it lo IIil' insni't^i'nt.s Tor a ti'iupoiiUT arnirslire. 
(louoral Aguinaldo, tlioiiffli he a[ipfar? very wcO in rd'nsiiig lo oniiiloy the money 
liaid by Spain as a bribe for liimseif, has not the elements of enduring i-lnnigih a- 
the Icadei' of the insnrjieiits. Af. ajraiii^l (he Mjiatiiiinls be «iii keep the (iehl. and 
carry on :i de-^tiaelive ^'un'illa wavl'aiv. hopeless on h-.Ui ^ide-. like ihiil .^iiiiig mi ii, 
Ctiba. when thai inland was invaded l)y llie Americaji army, liiil a> agai)i-l Aiiieri- 
ean rnle the I'hilij.pim)* would cea^e to bo insnrgeiits. Tiie isiaii.iers will not be 
eoiilrolled by setitinientalisji]. (loverinnenl by the Ujiitcd Stalen would dill'er Ax.m 
thai by Spain, as the t*™ nations are dllfer^nl in character, in (lie iialiirc »F llieir 
jiolitit-a! inslitutions, \u their jn'o^rewivo Miovejnent. America i> all aeii\e and free. 
and her TreedoJii wonid be e^clended to (he islanders. 'J'lie transn>i'ii!aiioii wmdd lie 
one from llie paralysis ot des|Milism lo the life of liheriy. The w(ird> de.-po(i-in and 
freedmn woidd iiislaiilly liave a disiiiiei lui.-iness muaniiii;. .\iakc knoun in ilir eiiy 
of ihuiila that the Aiiierieaiis will aliaiuhiii it, and llie reviving hoi^e^ of Uie men ul 
LilTairs would he inslanlly clouded, aii<l llie de])ressi(ni deepcLi inio desponden.y and 
despair. Lot it he the news of Die day that Iho Americans will slay, and llie inlelli- 
-(■nee of !he city woidd regard its redemption as a-snred, every drooping iidere^l r<- 
\iu', and an era ut prosperify nu[vn.e,vn ntider the dismal ineoni|.eien> y --i Spuin, 
o[iui a( once. Jl i^ lej;i(iiiiale that Iheve should he tre.dom of ^\m-i-h a.- lo ihe 
delailb of tlie proceedings. If our Uoveriiment ^bonld do whal .Vdmiisd Deuey did 
wiieii he was llie master of Manila, heeuuse be had annihilated ihe S|iaiiisli Ihrl ;ui-\ 
had llie ]iower to destroy the city — cast anchor and slay wliere we are .dreads in 
command— Ihe lask is iieilher so complex nor cosily as its o]i}ioMenls i laini. On.- 
lerriiorial .<ysieni is one easy of applicalion to colonies. We have had o\]ieririi(e ,,1 i; 
from Ihe llrsl days of our tioverimieiit. There is no eonnnandmeni ibal a 'l.'eiTilory 
shall become a State in any given time, or ever. Wa can bold back a Territory, as 
we have Arinona and Xew Jlexico, ur hasten ihe change to ytatehood according to Ihe 
condiiiujis, and the perfect movement of the machinery re<niires only the pres- 
ence in Congress of dominant good sense. Congress is easily donouneedjhiit no one has 
fonnd a snbslitute for it, and it is fairly represejilative ol the conntry. Congrcs.^i will 
never gamhle away the inheritance of ihe people. 1{ will probably, in spile of all 
shortcomings, have its average of ability and ntility kept up. Congress may go 
wrong, but will not betray. Our outlying possessions must be Territories until they 
are Americanized, and we take it Americans know what that ivor(l means. Jf a 
specihealion is wanted as a deliuition, wo have lo say the nieanir.g is just wliat has 
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happened in California since our flag was there. In the case of the Philippines, if 
wc stick, and we do not see how we can help doing so, the President will, in regular 
course, appoint a Territorial Governor, and as a strong Government capable of quick 
and final decisions must be made, the Governor should he a militaij man, and have a 
liberal grant, by special Act of Congress, of military authority. He should he a 
promjit, and all around competent administrator. He will not have to carry on war 
offensive or defensive. He need not he in a hurry to go far fiom Manila. He will 
not he molested there. The country will gra\itate to him The opponents of the 
Kepuhlican form of Government, as it is in the United States and the Territories of 
the Xation will heeonie insignificant in the Phdippmes Thej wdl have no griev- 
ances, except some of them may not he called at once to put on the trappings of 
personal potentiality. General Agninaldo would (ind all the icforma the Spanish 
promised when they paid him four hundred thousand dollaro to prove their good 
intentions, free as the air. He could not make war agaiubt the henignancy of a 
Government, HepnWlcan in its form and its nature, which simplj needs a little 
lime, some years maybe, before erasing the wrongs that have had a growth of cen- 
turies. The American Governor-General need not send out troops to conquer dis- 
trict s,coereing the people. The people will soon be glad to see the soldiers of the 
United States, the representatives of the downfall and departure of the instruments 
of Spain. Aguinaldo and his party have a Congress. It might be an approved 
!)ey:iijning of a Territorial Legislature, and the insurgent General might be the pre- 
piiliug olliocr. 'I'liere would be abundant reason for the auspicious e.xereise of all his 
rights ill tlie public service. As for the cost of the Philippines under our Govern- 
iiioiit, that would full upon the treasury of the United States. There can be no 
doubt that it would be for several years a eonsiderahlc sum, hut the public men who 
iavfi]v<l jiL^ace for t!ie liboralion of Cidia, did not iiiiike counting the cost the most 
['luiiiiiieiit l'c;i(uve of the war iiicy advocaled, huL accepted the fact that the 
national lionor and fame, tlie glory of lieroisin and deeds of daring and saerifiee, are 
piiielciHs, and their aehievonienl beyond price. There is to be said under this head, 
thai Mu! Pliilipjiiue Islands are of natural riches almost without parallel. The great 
isle of Luzon teems with productions that have markets the world over, and it is 
coiiiiiionplace for (he savages in the mountains to come out of their fastnesses with 
nuggets of gold to make purchases. Cotton, sugar, rice, hemp, coffee and tobacco, all 
iiopicai fruits and woods, are of the products. There is profusion of the riches that 
await liie freedom of labor and the security of capital, and the happiness of the 
poujile. Under American government the Philippines would prosper, and it would 
be one oi our tasks to frame legislation. The laws of Congress woulOe the hkher 
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code of law, and tlie Philippines would desire, and be invited, of eourao, to send their 
ablest men to be Terriiorial representatives in the Congress of the United States. Iti 
the name of peace, therefore, and in behalt of the dignity and authority of this Nation 
— in mercy to the Spaniards, in jnatiee to the Filipinos, it is due oureelves, and 
should have the favor of all who would see our country expand with the ages, and 
walking in the footsteps of Washington anfl Jefferson, iinding the path of empire 
that of freedom and taking our place as a great Power, aceejiting the logic of oiir 
Jiisiory, and the discharge of the duties of destiny— we should hold on to tiic Pliilip- 
piiies — and when the great distance of those islands from this continent is men- 
tioned, remember that the Pacific may now be crossed in as few days as was the 
iitlantic forty years ago. 

The labor questions and the silver questions even come into tlie Phili|i|)ii:os prob- 
lem to be scanned and weighed. In Eastern Asia, which we have invaded, and a 
part of which we have appropriated for u time, the people iise silver for the measure 
of value, and in the islands that interest us, as they do not deal in the iiivsierics of 
rupees, but iu dollars, the facts in the case are plainly within Ihc coniinon nuder- 
standing. In Manila the Mexican dollar goes in ordinary small cxiliiiiiui'-. [Siiynii'iU 
of wages and settlement of bills, lor fifty cents; but the bank.-; ^cll iIk' Me\iuaii- 
twenty-one of tliem for ten gold dollare — an Amerioan eagle! So far as ilio iialivf 
people go, labor and produce are counted in silver, and the purchaser, or ciiiplovei' 
gets as much for a silver dollar as for s gold dollar. The native will tal;c Icii dollar- 
in gold for ten dollars only in all settlements of account.^, and would jusi us uilliiio;|_v 
— even more so, accept ten Mexican dollars as ten American dollars in gold roin, 
Malaries are paid and goods delivered according to tlic silver standard. Of cuuivc, in 
duo time this state of things will pass away, if we hold to the gold standard, but as the 
case stands the soldiers and sailors of our army and fleet, paid under the home stan.l- 
ard, receive double pay, and get double value received for clothing, tohacio and whai- 
over they find they want — indeed, for the necessaries and luxiirles oflife. Ttie iloulile 
standard in this shape is not distasteful to the boys. 

U'e have both theories and conditions confronting us in these asjiccts of the silver 
and labor questions. The Oriental people are obdurate in their partiality for silver. 
It is Ihe cheaper labor that adheres to the silver standard, partially, it is held, hei'auric 
silver is the more convenient money for the payment of small sums. But labor can- 
not be expected, at its own expense, to sustain silver for the profit of capital, or rather 
of the middle man between labor and capital. Labor, so far as it ii in politics iii thi.^ 
'■ountry, should not, without most careful study and deliberation, conclude ihat it.-i 
I'tfco in public alTair.* would be abated, and Us policy of advancing wages anIagoNized 
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hy lilt! al,so;'|ilioii of Ibf L'liilipiiiucs in our eoiiiuiy. On Ihu c'oiilnirv, Tlie states- 
iiiimsliip lliat is raprcsontatJve of labor innj disoovor tlint it is a great fyel, ohg of 
llio i^icatost of fiict.s tliat the various couiitric? ami continents of tlic globe are bciuy 
Irojii year to y(!ar more and mora closely associated, gnd tliat to those iiitolligcntly 
inUTeslcd, wiliunit raganl to the applicatioji of (heir views of justice or ex|)GdJeiicy, 
in the hthor and silver qnestions — the convietionB, the fanatieiume, of the vast silver 
iialiiiiis — and eimniioiis niuliitudcs of the people ol Asia, touehiiiff the silver standard 
—and tiio pOKslhIc pro^a^ess of labor, as a i:;uidinf>; as well as nloddiug ability iu- 
erensi's inees^iinlly iii iiil(;resl. and mnsl j.n'ew in inheritance. As Ihe conditions of 
]M'oj;ressnc (•i\i]iziilioii ;ii-e d.'vclei.ed our iiiiei-esis cannoi be u-liolly dissevered from 
llnw !•( ilie AMiilio. We \i enid he niiivi-e le eonleiniilale Ihe -iliiation of to-day ns 
one iIniI i-.iii <•]• should |ie]|)elnalo itself. Sn|))iose we accept ^hc j^ovcrning lesponii- 
hiliiv ill (lir l'liili|i[iines. H it in)t beyond ibe range of reasonable conjecture thai 
Aiiii'(ic:iii l;)biic i-m e>5ncate ihe laborers of the I'hilijipiiies out of their state of servi- 
Inde as ehea]i lahorn's. and lead Iheni lo eo-opcrale riiilier than eoinj.cle wilh ns. ami 
nol lo go inio llu' siUer i|nestiun furllier llum lo consent llial il exists, ain! is in ihu 
siin|de^( form of slalemeni, iviielher Ibe change in ibo markel value ot Ihe two 
money inelals is iialurai or arliljcial. It is necessary in conimon candor lo state that 
(be nui-^l e"iii|ile(e sehiliuii of Ihe money jnetal cmbflrrJissments would be throu^rb 
ll)e eo-e|>LTali»ii nf A.ia and Anu'riea. Liirojie is for gold, Asia for silver, and the 
Americas dividul. .bi|ian is iin ebjeei bssen. ber approximation to the gold stand- 
ard i.as eansed in Ibe t:m|>ire ati aii^'iMenlalien of Ihe .■omt'Ciisatiim of labor. This 
i- not vvliollv due lo Ibe dian-v in ibe slandard. The war wilb Cliina, the increaw 
id llie army ami m\y. ami llie alis(ii-|ilion ot laborers in KoniKwi. ihc new conniry o£ 
dajiati, liave eoiiibim^d ujlli the bi<;lier stamlai'd of value, lo elevate wages. All facts 
an.' (if primary e.xeellenco in llie formation ui' the pelieie,- ul' iialion.-. 
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CIIArTER IX. 

THE piriLipriiYi'; jsIjAnds as they ark. 

Area and Population — Climate — Mineral Wealth — Agriculture— Commerce and 
Transportation— Beyenue and Ex])enses — Spanish Troops— Spanish Navy — 
Spanish Civil Administration — Insurgent Troops — Insurgent Civil Adminis- 
tration — United States Troops — United States Navy — United State;: Civil 
Administration — The Future at tlie Lslands. 

Ueneral Fvaak V. tlreenc made an exhaustive study of all reports of an oilicial 
character regardinf^ the area, population, climate, resources, commerce, revenue and 
t'.Npenses of tlie Philippines Islands, and prepared a memorandum for the general 
information that is the most thorough and complete ever made, and is the latest and 
inghest authority on all the subjects to which it rotates, and they include the solid 
information the hnj^iness men of the United States want respecting our Asialie 
associations. The memorandvLni is licrcwith submiUod in substance, and all tlic 
particulars of public concern. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

These islands, including the Ladrones, Carolinas and Palaos, which are all under 
the Clovernment of Manila, are variously estinuted at from 1,800 to 1,300 in number. 
The greater portion of these are small and of no more value than the islands off the 
coast of Alaska. The important islands are less than a dozen in number, and 90 per 
I'cnt. of the Christian jiopnlaiion live on Luzon and the five principal islands of the 
\"isayas group. 

The total population is ^^omewherc between 7,000,000 and 9,000,000, This in- 
iludes the wild tribes of the mountains of Luzon and of Iho islands in the extreme 
south. The last census taken by the Spanish (Jovcrnment was on December 31, 1887, 
and this stated the Christian population to be 0,000,000 (in round numbers). This is 

distributed as follows: 
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The density of populatjon in these six islands is nearly 50 per cent, greater than 
in Hlinois and Indiana {census of 1890), greater than in Spain, about one-hall as- 
great as in France, and one-lhird as great as in Japan and China, the exact figures 
being as lollows: 
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Various ,oraal)or islands, including tlic Carolinas, Liidiones and Pako?, carry the 
total area and (Ibristian population to^ 

M0,000 6,000,000 4;J 

This IS considerably greater Ihan the density of populaliiin in Ihe States east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Owing to the existence of mountain ranges in all the 
islands, and lack of communication in ihe interior, only a small part of the surface is 
inhahiled. In many provinces the density of popiilation exceeds 200 per square 
mile, or groaier than that of any of the United States, except Massaehuseits and 
Rhode Island. The total area of the Philippines is about the same as that of Japan, 
but its civilized popiilation is only one-seventh. 

Ill addition to the Christian population, it i^ estimated (in the Ofiicia! Guide) 
that the islands contain the following: 

(Jhinesc (principally in Manila) 75,000 

Moors or Mohanietans in Paragon and Jolv 1 00,000 

Moors or Mohametans in Mindanao and Hii.-ilun a09,000 

Kcatlicnin thoPJiilippines 830,000 

Heathen in the Carolinas and Palaos 50,000 

1,264,000 
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The Official Guide gives a list of more than thirty different races, each ^jicaldng 
a different dialect; but five-sixths oi the Christian population are either Tagalos or 
Visayas. All the races are of the Malay type. Around Manila there has been 
some mixture of Chinese and Spanish blood with that of the natives, resulting in 
the Mestizos or Half-breeds, but the number of these is not very great. 

As seen in the provinces of Cavite and Manila, the n&,tives (Tagalos) are of small 
stature, averaging probably 5 feet 4 inches in height, ind 120 pounds in weight for 
the men, and 5 feet in height, and 100 pounds in \ eight for the women. Their 
ckin is coppery brown, somewhat darker than that of Iho mulatto. They seem to 
be industrious and hard-working, although less so than the Chinese. By the Span- 
iards they are considered indolent, crafty, untruthful, cowardly and cruel, but the 




hatred between the Spaniards iind the native races is so intense ;md bitter that the 
Spanish opinion of the natives is of little or no value. To us they seem industrious 
iind docile, but there are occasional evidences of deceit and tan truthfulness in their 
dealings with us. The bulk of the population is engaged in agriculture, and there 
were hardly any evidences of manufactures, arts or mining. The greater number 
seemed to be able to read and write, but I have been unable to obtain any exact 
figures on this subject. Thej are all devout Roman Catholics, although they hate 
the monastic orders. 

In Manila (and doubtless also in Cebu iind Iloilo) are many thousands of edu- 
cated natives, who are merchants, lawyers, doctors and priests. They are well in- 
formed and have accumulated property. They have not traveled much, hut there 
IS said to he quite a numerous colony of rich Filipinos in Madrid, as well as in 
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Paris and London. The bibliography of tho PhiHppincs ie said to number 4,500 
volumes, the greater part of which have hcen written by Spanish priests and iiiis- 
sioiiarios. The number of hoolts on the subject in the KngTi«h hm^usige is probably 
less than n ilozen. 

CLIJIAThl 

The climale is one of the lest known in the tropics. The islands extend from 
't to 21 (log. north latitude, ^' id Manila is in Md. 35m. The thermometer during 
July and Augii.st raruiy went below 79 or above 85. The extreme ranges in a year 
are said to bo (il and '.!">. ;uii! liie annual mean, 81. There are three well-marked 
seasons, tempenite ajid ili-y tnHu November to February, hot and dry from March to 
May, and funijierate and wet from June to October. The rainy season reaches its 
maximum in -Inly and August, when the rains are constant and very heavy. The 
lota! rainfall has been as higii as 114 inches in one year. 

Yellow fever appeacs to be unknown. The diseases moat fatjl among ilie 
natives are cholera and smallpox, both of which are brought from Cliina. Low 
malarial fever i« brought olt by sleeping on the ground or being chined by remaining, 
without exorcise, in wet clothes; and diarrhea is produced by drinking bad water or 
eating e\'o('ssive (inantilies of fruit. Almost all of these diseases are preventable by 
Iiro|)C'r ]ii('<aiilions, even by troops in campaign. The sickness in our troojis was 
very .siuiill. mmli les^ than in tiie cold fogs at camp in San Francisco. 
MINEIJAI, WKAI.Tll. 

Very lillh' is known cum-eniiiig llie mineral v.ealtli of the islands. It is stated 
lliat llierc are dcjiosils „l' coal, |)clrnleiun. iron. lead. sul]iiiur, eopper and gold in 
the vai'ious islands, but little or nothing has been done to develop them. A few 
concessions have been granted for working mines, but tiie output is not large. The 
gold is leporfi'd on Lii>;on, eoal and ]ietroh'iMti on (Vbu and Tloilo, and sulphur on 
J,eyie. Tlu^ iniiuirls (if coal in ISiM (lUv latest year foi' which the statistics have 
been jiriiiled) were iil..'ill ions, and it c:ime prinei]ially from Australia and Japan, 
hi llie >.ine ,\ear the ini|iorts of iron of all kiiuls were !),(i:i2 Ions. 

If irie (V4ui raal jiroves to be good quality tiiere is a large market for it in eoni- 
petilion wiili Ibe eoal from Japan and Australia. 

AdmcAJvnnu']. 

Allliougb !ii;rieidture is the chief occupation of the Phihp]>ines, yet only one- 
ninlb nf |]u> siu'lace is under cultivation. The soil is very fertile, and even after 
dediieliji!; iiie mountainous areas, it is probable tiiat the area of cultivation can be 
very largely eNteiulcd. and that the islands can support a pojmlation equal to that of 
Japan (12.000.000). 
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The chief prodfict,« arc rice, corn, hemp, sugar, tobacco, cocoamit? iind cacao. 
CofEee and cotton wore formerly produced in large quantities — tlie fonner for export 
and the hiltor for home consumption; but the coffee plant has been almost exter- 
minated by ini^ects, and the homo made cotton clothes have been driven o\il by tiio 
conipetifion of those imported from Knglaud. The rice and corn arc iirincipaHy pro- 
duced in Luzon and Mindoro, and are consumed in the islands; the rice crop is about 
763,000 ions; it is insufficient for the demand and 45,000 tons of rice were im- 
ported in 18i)l, the greater portion from Saigon, and the rest from Hongkong and 
Singapore; also 8,fiG9 tons (say 00,000 barrels) of flour, of which more than t\vo- 
thirds came from China and Ics? than one-third from the TInited States. 

The cacao is raised in the southern islands, tite best qnalitv of il in Miudiuiao. 
The production amounts to odIv I-jII joiis, nod il is all made info chocolate and 
consumed in the islands. 

The sugar cane i^ raised in the Yisayas. The crop yielded, in 18!) t, about 
235,000 tons of raw sugar, of which one-tenth was consumed in the islands and 
the balance, or 210,000 tons, valued at $11,000,000, was exported, the greater part 
to C'liina, Great Uritain and Australia. 

'I'lie liemp is produced in sonihern Liiziiii, ^Eindoro, the Visayas and Jlindauao. 
It is nearly all exported in bales. In the year 1894 the amount was 9(J,000 tons, 
valued at $12,000,000. 

Tobacco is raised in all the islands, but the best (jnality and the greatest amount 
in Luzon. A large amount is consumed in the islands, smoking being universal 
among tlie women as well as the men, but the best quality is exported. The amount, 
in 1894, was 7,000 tons of leaf tobacco, valued at $1,400,000, and 1,400 tons of 
manufactured tobacco, valued at $], 750,000. Spain takes 30 per cent, and Egypt 
10 per cent of the leaf tobacco. Of the manufactured tobacco, 70 per cent, goes to 
China and Singapore, 10 per cent, to England, and 5 per cent, to Spain. 

Cocoanuts are grown in southern Luzon and are used in various ways. The 
products are largely u.sed in the islands, but the exports, in 1894, were valued at 
IfVOO-OOO. 

Cattle, goats and sheep liave been introduced from Spain, hut they are not 
numerous. Domestic pigs and chickens are seen around every hut in the farmiog 
districts. 

The principal beast of burden is the carahae or water buffalo, which is used for 
ploughing rice fields, as well as drawing heavy loads on sledges or on carts. 

Large horses are almost unknown, but there are groat numbers of native ponies, 
from nine to twelve hands iiigh, hut possessing strength and endurance far beyond 
their size. 
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COMIIKIJCK A\l> TIIAXSPDWTATKIX. 

The ititcni^il i-uniiiieR-o IjuIhcuii Miiiiila und iiii; tlilTcn'nt isliiiuls is quite large,, 
but I was iinnWe to find any oflieial records {giving exact figures ooncerning if. It i& 
carried on aliiiost entirely by water, in steamers of 500 to 1,000 tons. There arc- 
regular niuil ploamcrs, once in two weeks, on four route?, viz.; Northern Luzon,. 
Hoitthcrn Liixon, Visayas and Mindanao; also a steamer every two months to the 
Carolinas and Ladrones, and daily steamers on Manila Bay. These lines arc all sub- 
sidized. To facilitatL thi« mvigation extenyve harbor work have been in pro le , at 
Manila for sevcial jeir ind i [hn foi Igh^g the eoa^t'i his been nndt calling 
for lorty-three iimeiiia! l!p,lit'< cf which scicnteen have already been con tructed 
in the most sub tantnl mmnei be ides ixteen lights of 'secondary importance 

There is on!i one line of rid« i\ bu It by Lngbsh capital runninij from Manila 
noiili lo Daj^upm t di tance of ibiut I'O miles The roads m the immediate 
viciiiily (il Mamh ire imcalinized and m f irly good order el=ewhert, they ire 
narrow paths of oft black sod which become almoit impa«eable in the ninj ei 
son. Transportation i then etrected by sledges drawn through the mud h} cinbac 
There are tclegrjjih linos connecting most of the pioMnces of Luzon mtb Minila, 
and cables io 11 n ^ i n\a'- and southern islinds and thence t j Borneo and Sm^ipoie 
as well as a direct cnl)lc from Manda to Ilongl ong The lanl tdtgraph 1 ne* are 
owned by tJic ( o\crnmcnt and the eabl b ill belong to an fngli h ompant which 
receives a large sub idj In Manila there i a narrow ta"""^ =trcet radwiy operated 
by horse-power about eleven milco in total length also a telephone sjstem, and 
electric lights, 

CominnnicTtions with Furope are ma ntdined h} the Spanish Trnns Atlantic 
Company (subilizel) which send a fcimei cierj four Hcck frjm Manda and 
Carcolona, niakin„ the trip in ibcut twenty c^en diy The =am con pnn^ also 
sends an inlcrmcliilc tcimci fi m Mmih to Singipore mcctinf (he Piei h Mes 
sagorie each \\1^\ Thiie is ilso a non subsidized lint runn n,, from Hindi to 
Hongkong every tuo weeks ind connecting there with the I nglish Tieneh and 
German mails for I uiope and nth the Pncific ma 1 and C imd m Picific kamer 
for Japan and America 

There has btcn no eon'Jid nble lt\ cl ] mcnt of mai uli ti in^ ii d i tr c in the 
Philippines. The only factories are those connected with the preparation of rice, 
tobacco and sugar. Of the manufactures and arts, in which Japan so excels, there is 
DO evidence. 

The foreign commerce amounted, in 1S94, lo $28,558,552 in imports, and 
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$33,14i),!)8t i]] exjwrl:^, 80 j)er cciil, of wliicli gi>GS l\mm<^h MiUiiLi. Ahoiil M ik-v 
cent, of llio li'rttle iw CiiiTiod in Britisli vessels, 20 per ccnf. in Spanisli aiiO 10 por 
cent, in Gprniiin. 

Thi' valui' nf ilie comiiicrc-o willi otlier countries in IfiOl- was as follows'. 

IN JIILLIONS OF DOLLAIJS (SlLVi':i,'). 

Imports. F.xnorts. 

Mimiii Kl.r, " 2.9 

Great Britain r.l ^.7 

China l.<i G.S 

Germany 1.0 

Saigon !) 

United Stales 7 7.4 

France 7 1.3 

Singapore 1- 1,7 

Japan 3 1.3 

Australia 1 3.(1 

Other Countries l.o .C, 

2.;.G SZ.l 

It is intercating to note that ne.vt to Great Britain we are Ihe large^l cuplonicrs 
of the riiilippines, and (hat Ihej export to iis nearly three (imos as miieli as to 
Spain. On the other liand S]iain sells to the Thilippines lifteen times as much 
as wu do. 

The articles of imjiort and liieir Talue in 1894 were as foUowf?: 

IN JilLLIOXS OV DOLLARS (SlLVEli). 

Other 
Groat Ger- United Conn- 

Spain. Britain. (Iiina, many. States, tries. Total. 

Cotton Goods -'5.9 4,0 A .-1 .7 0.3 

Cotton Yarns 1.2 .0 .2 .1 .. .1 2.5 

Wines 1.8 1 1,9 

Unssla. 

l\[ineral Oils 3 .. .1 .8 1,4 

Tron 3 .7 .. ,3 .. .1 1.2 

Hice 1,C 1 J.l 

Flour 7 .3 . . .0 

Sweet Meats .'i . . . . . . . , .:i .8 

Taper 't 1 ■■ -'^ -^ 

Linen Goods 1 .1 .1 ■'< ,(> 

Hats 1 :! .. ,2 .C 

Other Articles 3.:! 1.4 3.0 ,9 ,1 .!) r,(i 

10,5 7.1 4,0 3,9 .7 3.8 28.6 
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Tiif- nrticlcs of export and [licif vahn- in ]891 were !i= follows: 

IN MILLIONS OF DOLLAIJS (SILYKI}). 

Other 
(.;rojiJ t7nit(.Hl Alls- Vmm- 

Spaiti. V.nUw. Vhlm. Sbih'.^. Ii-^ilin. Irif.^. Total. 
Hemp r,,;5 .!) (i.d .i; i.l- ]■!..'* 

s;.: -i.u .7 Lii (,;{'■ i[.o 



ManX 'J'obac-uo 2 .1 .7 .. .1 

Leaf Tohaeco 1.1 .. .. .. .. .H i.i 

t'ofioe -■! . . . i 4 

<Wouruils li .( r 

-Other Arlieles i\ .. 1.(1 .1 .. Ij! y.3 



"I'riiicipjilly lo Singapore. 
''Priceijially to Japan. 

With those j.slands in onr possession and the eoQStruetion of railroads in the 
interior of Luzon, it is probable that an enormons extension coukl be given to thif 
foommcree, nearly all of which would come to ihc United States, Manila cigars ol 
:the bcsl quality are unknown in America. They are but little inferior to the b(«l 
■of Coba, and cost only one-third as much. The cofEec industr}' can be revived and 
'the Bnpar industry extended, mainly for consumption in the far East, The mineral 
iresourccs can be explored with American cnerj?y, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve (hat when this is done the deposits of eoa!, iron, gold and lead will bo found ven 
Faliiablc, On the other hand, we ought to be able to secure the greater part of 
the trade which now goes to Spain in textile fabrics, and a considerable poi'tion of 
ihat with England in the same good;; and in iron, 

UKVKNUK AM) KXIM'.XSKS. 
The l>iidgeL fur the ^!^eal year ending June ^0, iS'J7, was as follows: 
INCOME. 

1st. Direct Taxes $8,4»6,irO 

-^nd. Indirect Taxes (tkistom^) (>,aOO,.550 

-3rd. Proceeds of Monopolies 1,223,000 

4fh. Lottery 1,000,000 

5th, Income of Government Properly 357,000 

tith, Snndry Receipts ' 398,800 

Totid $ir,474,030 
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KXPENSKS. 

1st. ficnoral Kxpunscs, Pensions and Interest $l,50G,r>S(j. 

2nil. l>iploniatic ajid ConsuliJi- Hurvicc 74,000 

3rcl. Clergy and LViirls l,S7(i,7lCI 

4th. Wat- l)c[nirlnK'iit (:,l);t.-,,3U> 

5th. TrcaKHrj' l)c|iiiLtiiient 1.;i9-i.-ll-l: 

6th. Navy Jlf|)arhnL'Ml Vi()2,Tlf> 

7th. Civil Ailminisli'iilion '^-llK-LarB 

8th. E(hicalion (M l,;i05 



Total ifn^yriiii.US 

The Direct Taxes were as follows: 

]st. Hoiil IMato, 5 per eent. on ineoiiiG $ 1-10,28(> 

Slid. IniliiMrv and Coimiierce l,tOO,roO 

;!fd. (Vdiila-;'(l'(itl Ta\) 5.fi00,000 

-nil. I'hiiii'K' I'oll Tax 5I0,1!)(> 

.'111. Tiibult^ I'nmi Sidlan of ,luln 20.000 

{ilh. Ilailroads, 10 [ler eent. of Passenscr Rrcciid:^ .'J'^,000 

rth. Income Tax, 10 per cent, on Pidjlic Salaries ;;!().00O 

Sth. Sundry Taxes Gli.OOO 



Totnl -$8,ni(!.l?0 

Indirect Taxes weiv as fulliiw<: 

1st. Imports !f:i,(;uo,ooo 

and. Exjiorts l,2!)2,ri.->l> 

3rd. leading Tax 410.000 

4th. Unloading Tax 570,000 

r,th. Fines and PenaKics 27,000 

Gth. Special Tax on I.iiniois. V.^'vi: \'i-rtal)I,-. l-louc. 

Salt and Jlineral Oil. :iOl,00O 

Tola] 

Monopolies: 

1st. Opiniii Coiitrm-t 

■>nd. Slam))ed i'a]jeL and ,Siaiii|i.-= 



. ^(!; 


.■.'00..-i.JO 


.-'? 


.-.;(;.ooo 

Glll.DllO 


- $1. 


;^^^nnf) 


.* 


tHu.noo 

lifl.OOO 



Loltury; 

1st. Sale of Ti.dvets. T.c-; ('...t of Pii^,- 

3nd. Unclaimed Frizes 

3rd. Sundry Heceipts li.DOi* 

Total $l.n(i0.000 

Income of (jovernmeni Properlv: 

1st, Korrslrv PHvilcgcs. . .' $ IMKOflO 

2nd. Sale anil Kent ot PiiMic Land and Itiiildiii-- S.-i.OOf) 

3rd. I^liiKTiil Privileges ^.OOfi 
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Sundry Rcteipts: 

1st. Mint (Seignorago) $^00,000 

2nd. SLindrJL'S ' !)8,300 



Total $298,300 

The largest i^onree of income is th Cedala or Poll Tax. Every man and womaB 
above 18 years of age, residing in tlio Philippines, whether Spanish snhjeet or for- 
eigner is required io have in his or her possession a paper stating name, age, and 
oeeupition ind other fact-, of p(,is.onal identity. Failure to produce and exhibit 
thi& ttheu Ltli d 111 in i iidti iiiune liahle to arrest and inipn.-^Dninent. This 




pipii ] fillimid lioiJi the mtciml revcmie office annually, on payment of a eer- 
Uin mil \ iiMii^ ncoidin„ to tlu occupation and income oE ihe person from 
$0 rj to 1^0 00 md nern^nir, ihout $3.00 for each adult. An e.xtra sum of 3 per 
cent I pnd foi cxpensf! vi tolkction The tax is collected at the Tribunal ia each 
pueblo, and 30 per cent, is retained for expenses of local administration, and 80 per 
cent, paid to the Generol Treasury. This tax falls heavily on the poor and lightly 
on the rich. The tax on industry and commerce is similarly graded according to the 
volume of husiness transacted by each niercliant or mercantile corporation. The tax 
on real estate is absurdly low and levied only on municipal property and on the 
Vent, not the value. 
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The tax on imports is specific and not ad valoriim: it anionnts to about 13 per ceut, 
of estimated valiica. Tlic free list is very small, nearly everytliing of commercial 
yahie which is imported heing snbjeet to iluty. The revonno from imports has 
increased from $5I^{!,113 in 1865, to $3,695,440 in 1894. It was about the same in 
1897. On the other hand the export tax, which was nothing in 18!)9, the load- 
ing tax, which was nothing in 1893, and the nnloading tax, which was nothing in 
1894, have all been increased in flie last few years in order to meet the expenses of 
suppressing the insurrection. These three items yielded nearly $9, "00,000 in 189T. 

The monopoly of importing and selling opinm is sold, hy auction, to (he highest 
bidder for a term of three years. The present contract rims until 1S09. and yields 
$48,000 per month. 

Every legal document must be drawn up on pap«- containing a revenue stamp, 
engraved and printed in Spain, and every note, check, draft, bill of exchange, receipt 
or similar document must hear a revenue stamp in order to be valid. These slanips 
and stamped paper yielded a rcvcnno of $640,000 in 1897. 

The lottery is conducted by the Government — the montldy drawings taking idart 
in the Treasury (Hacienda) DopaHmcnt. Tlic siile of tii'kL't^ yielded H^I.OUO.OOO 
over and above prizes in 18!)~. 

Ill a report to General Merritt, on Angust 29th, I vecommcnded that the opinm 
conliact be cancelled and the lottery abandoned during our occupation of JIanila; 
and ii- llie |ioll tax and the tax on indnslry and commerce had been paid f[ir the 
iim>L pari in llic cnrly part of llio ycai. <nir cliiuC souiTCS of rL-vcnne wh'l' I'niiii llie 
cn-^loni linu-c. tlic sile nl' stamps and st^nnptn! |Ki|icr, and the sale of such Ih-.ni.-^e- as 
the law allowed (amusement.s lienor saloons, etc.). Un- flic bciicfil of llu' ciiy of 
ilanila as distinguished from the general revenue. 1 eslinidcd tiic total at about 
$.)00,000 |ier month. 

The (>\penses of administering the military goveriwnent of oecupatiini (apart 
fi'oiu lie exjicnses of the army) will consist of (he current expenses of llie ollice 
111 the I'rovost Marshal Goneral's oiliec and ils various bureaus— at (he eusloiii house, 
jiitenial revenue office, and other olRcos — and the salaries of interpreters and minor 
employes who are anxious to resume work as soon as they dare do so. An csiliiiate 
of these expenses was being prepared at the tiiite I left, liut was not eoniplcled. It 
can hardly exceed $200,000 per month and may he iiiui-li less. This should leave 
$;!00,000 (silver) excess of income i)cr month, to go towards the niilitary e\]ieiised 
of occupation. 

As soon as it is docided dial we an to retain Ihc i-^land-^ il uill h,' iiew'ssary io 
oiake a careful study of the source-^ of reveiino aud items of CNpcuses for all llie 
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islands, with a view to'tiioroughiy uii(ltrst;iii(ling the siilij'cet, before iiitroducing the 
extensive changes whicli will be necessary. 

CUKKEXCY. 

The standard of valie has alwaj= i itil lithin a few ■\earB, been the Mexican 

milled dollar. The Spanish dolhr contains i 1 ttle less iher and, in order to 

introduce it and profit bv the coinage tie Spinnid« jiohib tel the importation of 

Mexican dollars a few jeiis since Larg numlers ot Mexican dollars remained 




/3ci^ <&^.sJA&^ 



iff that country, however, and olliers were ^iiniggh'd in. The two dollars circulate 
at equal value. 

All valuations of gooils and labor are based on the silver dollar, and a change to 
the gold standard would result in great financial distress and many failures among 
the banks and mercantile houses in Manila. Their argument is that while an 
American ten-dollar gold piece will bring twenty-one silver dollars at any bank or 
house having foreign connections, yet it will not buy any more labor or any more 
hemp and sugar from the original producer than ten silver dollars. The products of 
the country are almost entirely agricultural, and the agricultural class, whether it 
eells its labor or its products, would refuse to accept any less than the accustomed 
wages or pnces, on account of being paid in the more valuable coin. The result 
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of tlio oliuiigc would be that the merchant or employe would liave lo pnv .Imiiilo 
for what he buy?, and would receive no increase for what he sells. While trade 
would eventually adjust itself to the change, yet many merchants would be ruined in 
Iho process and would drag some banks down with them. 

The Mexican dollar is the standard also in Hongkong and China, and the wliole 
trade of the Far East has, for generations, been conducted on a silver basis. Japan 
has, within the last year, broken away from this and established llie gold stamlard, 
but in doing so the relative value of silver and gold was fixed at 32^ to 1, or about 
the market rate. 




0«.^ '-i-. S" a ~ht Oia-^^^^ 



PUni.K! DKliT. 

I was unable to obtain any precise information in regard to the colonial debt. 
The last book on statistics of imports and exports was for the fiscal year 1S9+, and 
the last printed budget was for 1896-7, which was approved by the Queen Eegent in 
August, 1896. Subsequent to this date, according to the statements made to me by 
foreign bankers, the Cortes authorized two colonial loans of $14,000,000 (silver) 
each, known as Series A and Series B. The proceeds were to be used in suppressing 
the insurrection. Both were to be secured by a first lien on the receipts of the 
Manila custom house. 

Series A is said to have been sold in Spain and the proceeds to have been paid into 
the Colonial Office; btit no part of them has ever reached the Phihppines. Possibly 
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a p'irtion of it wa^^ incd in sending out the 2.j,000 troops wliicii ciime from S[)ain 
to tilt' l'!iil!]tjiiii(;.- ill tlieaulinim of 189C. 

Series !! \vi\^ ottered for sule in Manila, liut was not taken. An effori was ilien 
made lo oldain ^iili>(riliers in tlic iViivinciv, Imf witii little or no puccess. TJie 
Governnieiil lluni imtilied llie (te|)o>itur.- in ihc Tuliiie Savings Rank {a branch of 
the Trea.-iiry JJeiiartnienl f^imilar to the postal savings bureaus in other countries) 
that their deposits would no longer be redeomod in cash, bnt only in Series B bond?. 
Some depositors were frightened and took bonds, others declined to do so. Then 
came tiie jjlockade of Manila and all business was practically sus])cndrd. 

No printed report has been made eoneorning the debt, and I wit.s nimble id 
obtain any satisfactory statement of the matter from the treasury otTicials. 

The exact in regard to the Series A bonds can be learned in Madrid; bnt it wiil 
be didiftdt lo learn liow many of Series B were issued and what consideration was 

As iilre;idy staled, liotli scries of bonds rcr-t for security on the receipts of Ihe 
Manila cii^Unii iiouse. 

SPANISH TEOOPS. 

'I'lie Spanish jni-^oners of war miinber about 13,000, int-Uiding ahaui lOII oiTicci's, 
'i'lic iiitaiiliy arms are about 3^,000, the greater part Manser model 189"), caliber 23. 
and llu' rillh'rs Iteininjilons, model ltS8i). caliber 43. Tlic ammunition is ahont 
^■jj"iii.oi)() I'mimis. Tile lii'ld artillery con-^ists of about twelve breech-loading sleel 
giiii-, talil.rr :i."i-10 IiicIrs. and ten breech-loading mountain gun.s caliber ^i'^-KI 
inrlif.-. Tliffe are si.\ liorse.-i (ponies) for each gun, but the harness is in bad ordci'. 
Ajiiiiiuiiilion, aboul sixty rounds per gun, with post^ibly more in the arsenals, Tlieiu 
are about -itiO cavalry ponies, larger than the average of native horse, with saddles 
and ci|iii|)inenis cijm]dcte. There is also a battalion of engineers. The fortifications 
of (he walled city arc a fine sample of the Vauban type, on wliicli mitilary engineers 
e-Njiended ^o mneh iii_'jcniiity 150 years ago, and oT wliicb S[iain possessed so many 
in her Mcniisli dominions. The first walls of Manila were built about 1590, but 
the pre.Jcnt forliticiitions dale from a .short time after tlie capture and occupation of 
liie |)l;K-e by the Knglish. in iroS-fil. They cousi^i of bastiims and curtains, deep. 
wet diiili, c()vered way. hnnHies. dcmiUines. bnrnworlc-^, and al! the scientific acces- 
~ii\'\v< <ii' liial day. T!)ey are in a goml state ot ])re-^ervaiion, and mount several 
Iniiulreil iwMv/.i- guns, bill liiey are cliiefiy of interest to llic antiquarian. On the 
glaci- faeing Ihe bay. and al-o <in tiir open space just south o£ Ihe walls, are 
nioinited 9-iiU'b brceclt l..adef-, bmr in all. made af Troaloria, Spain, in IRSI. 
"They are iiell moiiiileil, between liigii (raveises. in which are bomb-proof magazines. 
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Those guns are practically iiniiijiirtHl, and AiSmiral Dcwcy lia? tlio breech blocks, 
AVhile not as powerful as the guns of tiie present day of the sajne eahber, the\ arc 
tajiable of offective service. Their location, Ijowover, is very fault}', as they are ou 
the shore of the bay, with all the churches, public buildings ami um-t viihnihk' 
properly immediately behind them. On the day after the naval bailie AdDiiial 
Dewey scut word to the Governor- General that jf lliesc guns fired a shot at any of 
his vessels he would immediately reply with his whole squadron. Owing to their 
ioeation, this meant a bombardment of the city. This threat was efCocHve; these 
guns were never afterward flrod, not even during the attack of August l^Slii, :uiil in 
return the navy did not fire on them, hut directed all their shells at tli<' I'mi^ ami 
trenches occupied by the troops outside of the suburbs of the city. 

Within the walled city are the cathedral and numerous churches, i-()iiv,>i)l< ami 
monasteries, the public offices, civil and military, miUlary worksho|H and ;u-eii;ils. 
barracks for artillery, cavalry and engineers, storehouses and a lew dMelliiig-i 
and shops. 

The infantry barracks arc outside of the walls, four in number; viz.: Xcysing. 
I'orlin, Calzada and Fruila, They are modem and well eonslrueled, and uiil 
accommodate about 4,000 men. They are now occupied by the United Si;ites Iroop:^. 

Under the terms of the armistice the arms laid down by the Spanish tioops on 
August I4ih are to be returned lo them whenever they evacuate the city, or the 
American army evacuates it. All other public property, including horses, arlilleiy. 
publie funds, munitions, etc., is surrendered to the United Slates unoondilionally. 

The question of sending back the troops to Spain is left absolutely lo the 
decision of l!ie aulliorilies in Washingion, They are all wilhin tlie walled cily, but 
as the public buildings are insuflieieul lo accommodiite them, liiey are quiiftei'ed in 
the ehurehes and convents. These buildings ore not adapted for this pur[io;;e: 
liiey have no sinks, lavatories, kitchens or sleeping ii])artnienfs. and there is great 
danger of an epidemic of sickness if the troops are not soon removed. 

Pending their renmval they are being fed with rations furiiisbed liy lln' E'liiled 
Stales Coniinlssary Department, and the oITieer^ rree)\e fnnn the fjiiied Slate, -^ut'- 
lii'lent luom'v for llieii' suppovt. 

SI'AXISII ,\AVV. 

At the (Hitbreak o£ llie war tlie iiaviil (nrvc in tlie i'liJllppine^ con?isted of 
10 Crui-^^r-, 
1!) lliiiihoats. 
i Armed Launches. 
3 Ti'ans|iorls. 
1 Survey Boat. 
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Of these Admiru] Dewey dcstroyedj on May 1st, ten cruisers and one transport, 
and he has smcc c-apiiired (wo gunboats. The Spaniards have sunk one transport 
and two or three ginihoats in the Pasig Eiver. Thero remain thirteen or fourteen 
gunhoats, whicli are scattered among the islands. They are of iron, from 140 to 200 
tons cacli, are armed with one breech-loading riilo, eahber 3 G-10 inches, and two to 
four mac'liine guns, each caliber 44-100 to 1 inch. One of the captured boats, the 
Caihio, under command of Lieutenant Tappan, United States Navy, and a ei'ow 
of eighfocn men, rendered very efficii'nt service in the attack of August 13th. These 
boats would all be nscfid in the naval police of the islands. They will, however, proli- 
ably be scuttled by tlio Spaniards before the islands are surrendered. 

The X^avy Turd at Cavite has barracks for about 1,-500 men (now occupied by 
United Slates troops) und has shops and ways for light work and vessels of less than 
],fl00 tons. Jlauy of the gunboats above mentioned were built there. The shal- 
low depth «f water in ('anacoii or Cavite Bay would prevent the enl.irgemeut of this 
n.iva! stallion to acrommndaie hirL'o vessels, and the plan of the Spaniard.'; was to 
cri;i(e a l.irsc ii.ivid ^tnlioii in Siibii; }!,iy, un wliicli considcralilo money has ah'cady 

iH-iU -pLTli. 

SPAXISII Civil. AmnXlSTRATlON. 

The CovrniiiU'ut ni' ihc riii!i|)])ii]o T~hiiuls, ioHudiiig ihV Lidroiu-s, Cinvliims 
and J'aiiios, is vcsled in the (JnvenKir-Cencral, who, in the language of the Spanish 
Ollicial (tiiide,or lilue ISoiik, "is tlie sole and legftimatc representative in these islands 
of ilie sn])r['mc jiower of the (iovcrninent of the King of Spain, and, as such, is th 
su|Mi'iiic hi'ad of :\]\ liranches of Ihe public service, and has anthority to inspect ami 
f!i|K'cvi-p ilie ^amc, not excepting ihe courts of justice," The office is held by « 
Lkiili'ninit-C{iieral in the Spanish army, and he is also Vice Boyal Patron of the 
Ti.iliis, i'xeieising in these islands the ecclesiastical fnnetions conferred on the King 
of S|)aiii by various Bulls of the Popes of Rome, Captain-General-in-Chief of iln; 
Army ef ihe Philijipincs, Inspector-General of all branches of the service, Com- 
mauder-in-Cliief of the \aval Force*, and President of all corporations and societies 
wliicb pariake of nn official character. 

Wlial (-orn-poiid- iu Jiis Cahiiiel. nr :Mini.lry, con-isl* of 

(a) 'Hie Aichl>i.-hop of llanila and four liislinps, wlio administer ecclesia^^ical 
all'air- in the live dioceses into which the islands are divided for this purpose: the 
appoinlnient of parish ]jricsl.-^ and nirate^, however, is vested in the Governor- 
CIoDeral. Tii<' various religions orders whi<h exen-i>e -o large an influence in Hit 
politics iiiid bii-i;ii-s nf the islands, \r/..: Augusiiuian-, Dnminieans, Eecolleet^. 
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rraneiscanE, Capuchin?, ]Sciie<lic-tiiics and JcHuits. arc all uiuIct tlio management of 
(he Bislioiis, sul)Ject to the supervision of the Pope, anil tlio prerogativo;- of the Xing 
lis Koyal Patron, which prerogatives are exercised hy Ihe Governor-General as 
Yiecrnv. 

(1)) 'J'lie li!-h Court of -Tu^lice in JIai.ila, whidi i^ the Court of Appeals in civil 
and govijrnnieiijal eases for all the islands. There are two iiriiieipal criniijuil coiirls 
in Cehn and Vigan (inirthcrn Luzon) and appeal in criminal ea?es )ici4 to these 
courts or to the High Conrt of Manila. In every Province there is a court of 
primary Jurisdiction in hoth civil and criminal cases. 

(c) The General, sei-ond in command, who is a General of Divii^ion in the 
Spanish army, lie is the sub-inspeetor of all branches of the military service, is 
Military Governor of the Province and city of Manila and commands all the troops 
stationed therein, and in liie absence or nickness of the Captain General he com- 
mands all the military forces in the island;-, 

(d) The General Commandant of Dock Yards and Squadron, This post is filled 
by a Vice Admiral in the Si)anish navy, and he commands the naval forces, ships and 
i-liilili<luncnts in the islands. 

(e) Tlio Minister of Einanci', or Iiitendenle General de llaciouclji, who li charged 
with the collection of customs and internal taxes, the expend! luro.^ ol public money, 
and the audit and control of public accounts. 

(f) The Minister of the Interior, or Director General of Civil Administration, 
who is charged with all public business relating to public instruction, eliaiities, 
health, public works, forests, mines, agriculture, industry and commerce, posts and 
telegraphs and meteorology. 

For the purpose of local iidmiiu;! ration the islands are divided into Provinces and 
Districts, classified as follows: 

19 Civil Governments. 
24 Political-Military Governments. 
23 Political-Military Commands. 
15 Military Commands. 
The most important of the Provinces arc Manila, with a population of 400,238 
(of which 10 per cent, are Chinese), and Ccbu, with 5O4,0TG; and the least important 
districts are Balabas and Corregidor, with 420 and 320 respectively. 

The governor or commandant has supreme control within his province nr dis- 
trict of every branch of the public service, including the Court? of Justice, and each 
reports to the Governor General. The Guardia Civil or Gendarmerie, is subject 
only to his orders, and for arrests and imprisonment for political oiTcnses, he is re- 
sponsible, not to ibe law. but to the Governor General and the King. 
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Tlio Ciril Govcmmcnta are govcnied by Civil Govltiioi-s, of llic rank in tha 
Spanish Civil Service of Chiefs of Adtninistration of tlio second class. The Politi- 
cbI Militarj- Governments and Commands are in charges of militarj' and naval oITiccrs 
of various grades, according to their size and importance; ranging from General of 
Divii^Lon at Mindanao, Brigadier-Generals at Cebu andlloilo, Cajjtain in the navy 
at Paragna, down to Lieutenant at Balahas and Corregidor. 

The Civil ox ^lilitory Governor is assisted by a secretary, a judge, an administrator 
of finances, a postmaster and a captain of police. 

The affairs of cities are managed by a eouneil (Ayuntamicnto) consisting of a 
pre-ident, a recorder (Sindieo), one or more mayors (Alcalde), six to ten aldermen 
(Begidores) and a secretary. 

Outside of the cifios each province or district is divided into a unmher of vil- 
lages or parislies (Pueblos); the total number of these is 1,055; in each there is a 
parish priest, a municipal captain, a justice of the peace, a school master and school 
mistress. The number of cities is very small, and the social life of the community 
depends almost wholly on the form of government of the Pueblos, or villages. In 
18!):i tliis was reorganized with the alleged intention of giving local self-govern- 
ment. The scheme is complicated and curious and only an outline of it can be given 
here. It is contained in full in the Eoyal Decree of May 19, 1893, a long document, 
siippicnienled by still longer regulations for carrying the same into effect. 

In brief every Pueblo in which Ihero are paid more than 1,000 Cednhis (poll tax) 
shall liitve a municipal tribnnal consisting of five members, by whom its local affairs 
and funds shall be managed. The members are a 

Municipal Captain. 
Senior Lieutenant. 
Lieutenant of Police, 
Lieutenant of Agriculture. 
Lieutenant of Cattle. 

And the Village Priest is required to attend all the important meetings. 

The Captain holds office for four years, and is eligible for indefinite re-election; 
the Lieutenants hold office for four years also, one-half of them going out of office 
every (wo years, and they are ineligible for re-election until two years after 
ihe expiration of their term. Both Captains and Lieutenants are elected, on 
a day designated by the Governor, and in presence of the village priest, and out 
going Captain, by the Principalia, or body of principal men of the village. The vil- 
Jago is subdivided into Barangayes, or group of about 100 famiUes each, and for each 
Barangay there is a Chief or Headman (Ceboza), who is appointed by the Governor, 
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on the rceoDiiiieiidation of ilic ^Municipal Tribunal. Tlio Principal i;i is made up oi 

runner Municipal Captains. 

!''(iniicr Municipal Lieutonants. 

I'ornicT (iobornailorcillei^. 

(.'liicfM of 11a ranff ayes. 

All inbal)itauts paying more than $-50 annnally in taxes. 

The Principalia cIioom' tlie 19 electors as follows: 

(i fnnii (lie Chiefs of Barangajes. 
:! l'i-niii l''<]vnier Municipal Captains. 
:J I'roin (lie largest taxpayers. 

The electors liald oifice for .^ix year?, and one-third j^o out of office every two 
years. 

The municipal Captain must be a resident of the village, more than 2~) years of 
ago, read and speak Spanish and be a Chief of Earangay. AVhile the Municipal 
Tribunal nominally controls the local afTaivs, yet the Captain lias the right to sus- 
pend all its acts which he considers against the public welfare, and report the mat- 
ter to the Provincial Governor, who has power to rescind them; the Captain appoints 
all village employes, and removes them at will; he can also fine and punish them 
for petty offenses; he issues orders to the police and collects the taxes. lie holds a 
commission as Delegate or Representative of the Governor General, and, in fact, he 
exercises within his little bailiwick the same supreme power that the governor ex- 
ercises in the province, and the Governor General in the whole Archipelago. 

In each province there is a Junta or Council, whose memberi^hip consists of 

The Administrator of Finance. 

Two Vicars. 

The Public Physician. 

The latter Four Members must be residents of the Capital of the Province, and 
they are elected by the Municipal Captains, from a list of names suliniitted to them 
by the Junta with the approval of the Governor. 

The functions of this Junta or Council are solely those of in-^peclion and Lidviec. 
It watches over affairs of the Municipal Tribunals, and reports to the Governor its 
advice and recommendations concerning them. The Municipal Cai)tain is obliged 
to deposit the taxes in the Provincial Treasury, the keys of which are held by three 
members of the Council; he draws out the money in accordance with the municipal 
budget, and his accounts must be approved by his lieutenants, countersigned by the 
village priest, passed upon by the Provincial Council, and finally approved by the 
Governor. 

The Governor has power to suspend (he Municipal Captain or any of his col- 
leagues lor a period of three months, and the Oovernor General can remove one or 
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„'l [ il I iti fi nil c fT((' 'il will' ■ind "in extraordinary case"* or for reasons of public 
l.iiHimliU llii (lOMtimi -lull I t\i [lOHLi to iluret, \utiiout aii\ logal [irocesSj 
till. Ijiilitii II 111 \\h Miuiju|mI Tiiljiuial-" (Article 4')) 

in UmljiiIii 1 l^'ifi (itiieial rolB\n;ja i'.=ue(l a deciec, susptnding llic elections 
wlmli \\(Li to tikt ])]ki llidt monlli foi out tliud of the municipal Gloctors, and 
cSirecttJ tlK tlo\cuioi-, of l'iu\)nce-, to hinil in names of por-on>, suitable for ap- 
pointment lotrttlKi iMtli tlie letomnundations of tlu Milage priest m each case. 

All fvinDiiili'iii ol thi', unxjuc scheme of ■Mlhuc Rovemnient show^ that one-half 
of ilii il. itoi- u( to be clni-cn fiom poisons holding a suboidinate office and ap- 
liunnid bj tilt Go\ciiior that the tillage pne-t imist be present at all elections 
and impoTlant iiiLeting-, Ib.ii the Captain has all tbc tG-pon=ibilit\. and he must 
a!-o be (if tlic cias, holding a aubordmate office b> appointment of the governor; 
ihal the acts oi Municipal Tiibunal can bt suspended bi the Captain and rescinded 
bj tliL Goumoi, and, finalh, if the Municipal Tribunal is ofleu&i\e to the Governor 
(.emial In nn iiihci remove its membci- and appoint otheii in their place or can 
abo!i~h it altogether. 

Such is llic Spanish idea of self-govcnimeni; llie Jliiiir^ter of the Colonics, in 
submilling the decree to the Queen licgent, expatiated on its merits in giving the na- 
tives i^uch full control of their local affairs, and expressed the confident belief that 
it would prove "most beneficent to these people whom Trovidence has conflded to 
the generous sovereignty of tlie Spanish monarchs." 

'i'hi.s sclieme of government by ftlunicipal Tribunals was highly apprnvcd by the 
mitive,'', o.vccpt that feature of it which placed so much power in the liands of the 
Govcnior and tiovernor General. This, however, was the essence of the matter, 
from tlic Spanisli standpoint, and these portions of the Decree were the ones most 
fullv carried out. The natives complained, on the one hand, of the delay in put- 
ting tlie Decree into operation, and on the other hand that so much of it as was 
e.-:tablishc'd was practically milhfied by the action of the Governors. Seeing that 
llic Tribunals had really no power, the members soon turned their sessions (which 
tlic Deci'ce rcciuired to be secret) into political meetings in favor of the insurrec- 
lioii. Si> the whole project is thus far a failure; and the local administration is in 
considci'able disorder, apart from that caused by the insurgents. In point of fact self- 
government and representation are unknown in these islands. The Archbishop and 
the four Bishops are appointed by the Pope; the Governor General, military and 
naval officers and all officials with a salary exceeding about $3,000 (silver) are ap- 
jioiiiied by the King or tlie Minister of the Colonies. Yet all the expenses are 
paid fruiii ihe Philippine Treasury; the salaries of all officials, military, naval, civil 
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and ecclesiastical, tht LXfcn «.= ind penbion of tlif. i n\ na^y and clmrcli the 
cost of the diplomatic and consul r ^enue in Japan (_hma and Szn^ipore t^rn a 
portion of the expenses cf llie Colonnl ffic Madrd and of pen ions paid to the 
descendants of Cohmibn't— all come out of the taxes lai ed in the islands. The 
natives have no place m the government except clerks in the piblic offite^ at 
JInnila and the petty positions in the v lla^ts and the 4yentamientos of cities where 
their powers and respond bih ties, as we have seen, are at all times limited and 
.subject to revocation whenever disapproved by the Ooveraor. 

Though the population of the islands is 40 per cent, of that of Spain, they have no 
representation in the Cortes. 

GEN. GREENE'S HEADQUARTERS AT MANILA. 



A 






alMl ii>tBi* illr«*' 1"-, « 




J tieri' !r- a svidc-jiRMd report, almost universally believed by native Filipinos 
and by foreign merchants, and even acknowledged by many Spaniards, that pecu- 
niary dishonesty and corruption exist throughout the whole body of Spanish ofllee- 
hoklers, from tho highest to the lowest. Forced contributions are said to be levied 
iJn the salaries of minor ofiicials; the Eegimental Paymasters and Comnli:^stll■ies nre 
said to have sold part of the regimental stores for their own profit, the Collector of 
Customs and the Utiiiisler of Finiinec to tunc impor-ed or remitted fines .'u the Cu« 
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torn House and Iiitcniiii lievtuiiic Office, according to payment or iion-pajmcnt of 
presents by itiei't-hants, tlie judges and court officials to have "borrowed" fiv.m at- 
torneys lurge snuis which are never paid, and even tlie Governor General ia re- 
ported to have organized a regular system of smuggling in Mexican doUor;!, the 
importation of which wan prohibited hy law, on a fixed scale of payment to himself. 
The current report i.* that Weyler earriud away over $1,000,000 as his savings during 
the three years from 1888 to 1891 that he held the office of Govcnior General, on, 
B t^iiliiry of .$40,000 a year. Of the proof of these reports I hitve naturally no per- 
ao]i:il knowledge, hut they are matters of common talk and belief, and ihcy have Ik'CU 
staled lo uie hy resjiousihle persons, who have long resided in the islands. 

As above stated, the Governor General is supreme head of every branch of the 
public service, not excepting the Courts of Justice. How this power was exercised is 
siiown in the hundreds of executions for alleged political offenses, which took ])lace 
during ihc years 189.'), 1896 and 189r, by the thousands deported to Mindanao and 
lestuindo I'o, and by the number of political prisoners in jail at the time of oiir 
eutry inio Manila. On the first examination which General McArtlmr, as Military 
Governor, made of the jail, about August 32iid, he released over 60 prisoners eon- 
fined for alleged political offenses. One of them was a woman who had been im|U'is- 
oneil I'oi' eleven years, by order of the Governor General, hut without any charges 
cM'r having been presented against her; another was a woman who had been in jail 
fin- llifec yeai's on a vagno charge, never formulated, of having carried a basket of 
carliid^'cs h) an insurgent. 

'I'lic diij o[ reckoning for (bree coutnrles of this sort of government came when 
Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish squadron on May 1st, 1898. An insur- 
rection h;td lieen in progress from August, 1896,. to December, 1897. Unable to sup- 
]U'css it the Government liad made a written treaty with the insurgent leaders, pay- 
ing liieiii a large sum of money and promising to introduce various reforms on con- 
dition that tiiey would leave the country. Hardly had the Spanish officials recov- 
ered from this when the appalling disaster of the destruction of their fleet oeeurrod 
under their very eyes. 

Then followed in rapid sneecssion the naval blockade, the arrival of the insurgent 
leaders from Ibuigkoug, the raising of the insurgent army, which bloekuded Manila 
on llic laud side, and finally, (he American troojis. At the end of lOt days after the 
deslruetiou of t!io ,S[i;iiiisti tieel, the city surrendered to a eon^bined land and naval 
aliack of l!)e American forces. On the day after Ihe capitulation, the American 
Commander in Chief issued his proclamation establishing a military government, ap- 
i'l^iiiled a Military (JoviTuor, a Minisler of Finance, a Collector of Customs, Col- 
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]ector of IiitPTiial Kevemie, Posdiuistcr ami .Tiidgo uf the I'rovosl Coml; fook poi^- 
sesHon of all public fimtis (about $!l{)0,000), aiul all public ollicos, nnO ns rnpiilly 
us ])os«iblu put this goTeinmeut in ojjoration. 

The maeliincry of the Spanish tlovenimcnt ivas thorou-jlily {!i^oi;r,iiii;(oil wlieii 
wo ontercd Mauila. The Courts of Justice, except the inferior eriiiiii!!il eijiir(-:, hail 
not been in session since early in Maj'j the ofTieials bad been cut olf from emnniu- 
nieation with the other islands and with Spain for over fbvi'e luontlis; there had 
been no cus^toms to collect, and, owing to tJie entire suspension of business, but 
little internal revenue; n forced loan of $3,000,000 for juditary purpose had been os- 
triicted from the Spanish-Philippine llnnk, and yet the troops were several months 
in arrears of pay; all government otiices ontside the walled city had been moved to 
temporary quarters within the walls and their records bad been lost or thrown into 
eonfiision; tlio officials seeing the inevitable end in sight, were intent only on plan- 
ning for their return to Spain. 

This disorganization was coniplelcd when (he Anicricitii Jlilitary officers took 
charge of the Government, and every Spanish oOicial, wilhout excepliun, refused 
absolutely to continue in service. They were immediately dismissed amt dispersed. 

The situation tlms created is without precedent in American liistory. Wlien 
Scott captured the City of Mexico it was acknowledged on both sides that his occu- 
jiation was only to be temporary, and there were no insurgents to deal with. Wiion 
the Americans entered California they found only a scanty population, who were 
soon outnumbered by the American immigrants. But in the Philippiiie Islaud-^ 
there is a population -of more than 7,000,000, governed by an alien race, whose rep- 
resentatives present in the Islands, incktding military and naval forces, chn-gy and 
civil employes do not exceed 30,000 in number. Against this Govenimont an 
insurrection is in progress, which claims to have been suecossfii! in pioviriccs con- 
taining a population of about 2,000,000. The city and province of Maiiihi, willi 
a population of 400,000 more, have been captured and occupied hy a foreign iiniiy, 
but wlielher its occupation is to be temporary or permanent has not yet heeu decided. 

Finally, the Government oflicials of all classes refuse to perform their fuiRiions; 
Ihe desire of most of tJiem is to esc-a])e to Spain. It was stipulated in tlie eapilnhi- 
tion that they shoiild have the right to do so at their own expcn;^e, and nnmbcrs of 
tlieni, as well as friars, have already taken their departure. The Spanish olfieials 
have intense fear of the. Insurgents; and the latter hate them, as well as Ihe Triars, 
with a virulence that can hardly be described. Thoy have fought them wiili sue- 
ec^JS, and almost without interruption for two years, and they. will continue [n (iglit 
tlieiu Willi increased vigor and still grcafed |iro^pecls of success, if any !Uteiii]a is 
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made to rof^tiire Ihc Spjuiiuli ("lovoniiiu'iil. Tii il> |iro-i'iil ilisor^^iiiibcd ((nutHinn 
lli(! Spanisli (lOvprnmciit could unl (iiit'ccs.-fiillv cope wiili llicm; mi llio otlicr liatid. 
il would not surrciulcr to tlicm. Tlii' iv^ulf, tlu'ri'forc, of jui iill(i)i|ilc(l ri'stonilion 
III' Spaiiisli |K)M-or in any of tho islands would siin|dy he {ivil uur ;ind aiinn liv, Iciiil- 
iiifl iroviinhly and P])0('dil_y io inlcrvonlioii liy I'(in'ii;n imlion-^ \vlio>o snhjoois liiive 
].ni)H'rl> ill (lie Ulaiids wliicli ilicy wnnid nof nilow Io 1)0 dc.|iv>y<Ml. 
INSTIKUKNT TIfOOL'S. 

Jl is very (Iil5ic-ult to -ivo Jismw for llu' cviicl niiiutici's ut insurijcnl irooiis. In 
his mossafjo to forcij^n ffovcrnmonts of Aiifzti-t iilli. a-^kins for rocoKiiilion of hi'ilip'r- 
ciiey and independencp, Agninaldo chuiiin to have a I'orpo of 30,0*10 men, orjianized 
iiilo a T'cgiilai' ,'iniiy. This inclLidod lln' forco in llio |)rovini'i'S of laiKoii oiilsidc of 
.Manila. What was in evidence aronnd Manila varied from ,10,000 to I."., 000. They 
were <'ooi|ioscd of yonnj; nion and boys, some a^i yonn^ as (iflnen years uf a<fi'. rv- 
i-viuM in tlic rural di-trids liaviii-- no ])n)i>erly iind nolliiiiK i- h.<i- in it civil uMr. 
',1'licy liave received no ]>ay luid. iiltlioiifjli Aj;iiiiia!ilo speaks in lii-^ iirorlaniitiion of 
his intention and aiiitity lo niainlain order wherever his foree,- iioncirale. yet the 
feeling is practically universal among" the rank and fdc that they are lo he lom- 
lun.iatcd for their time and servires and hardships hy looting Miinila. 

'I'heir ecjiiiiiment eoiisists of a jrnn. hayonel and cartridge ho>:; tlu'ii' nuiionn of a 
sjnuv hnl. gingham shiri and Ironsers and hare feet; Iheir Iranspni'laiion o\ a Imv 
jionies and earfs, imjiresscd for a day or week at a time; for ipiarters Ihey have lakm 
Ihc public building in each village or pneblo, locally known aw the Trihnnal. and 
ihe churehes and convents; from tlicse details are sent ont to man Ihe ireiulies. 
Their food while on dnty consists of rice and banana leaves, cooked al ihe iinarler^ 
and sent out lo the Irenchtw. After a few days or a week of active ser\iie llicy leiurn 
to fheir homes to feed up or work on their farms, their places bi'ln;,' IhImii in others 
to whom they luru over llieir ;,niiis and cartridges. Their arms have heen nh- 
tained from various sources, from |)urehascs in ITongkong, from the supply whieh 
Admiral Dewey fonnd in ilie arsenal ai Cavite, from capture made from Ihe Span- 
iards. They are imrtly Mausers and parlly Ifemingtous. Their amniiinilion was 
ohtainei! in Ihe same way. They have used il freely and the supply is iio«' ivilher 
Miori. To rei)lcnisii il lliey have eslahlished a cartridge factory al llie village of 
liMUs, ahoul Icn miles sonlh of Cavile, where they have 100 people engaged iu 
J-e-loading carlridges wilh jiowder and lead found a( ("'avlle. i>r purchased ahriiad. 
They have no artillery, cH-ept a few antique Cohnnbiad-: ohlaiiicd I'nun Caviie. and 
Tio cavalry. Their uiclhod of warfare is lo dig a Ireiicli in front nf the S[*ani-h 
I'o-ition, e(iver it with mats as a ])relec[iun against the sun and rain, and during 
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■Jio iiighi pill lliiir j.niii.- on to], of the trcrieli above tlicir lionds ami firo in the gen- 
cn.l (iiix'ction of (!«■ uiiuTiiy. Wlieii llioir !inMmMiiii(.ii i.-^ cMliuK.-^led tiicy go oil in a 
IkkIv Io got ;i I'lTsli siijiply iti Iw^KtI- .-ukI llicii n-iiii'n to t!ic Ircttdics. 

Tlic men an', of small Kbiiuro, from !j feet to 5 feet (i inches in lieigltt, and weigh 
from ltd to t;tl) piiunds. Compared with them our men from Colorado and Cali- 
fiivi'.ia Ht'eiLicd like a raee of giant?. One afternoon just after we onteied "Vfamla a 
liailaiion of the iiiwurgent:- lired \i\i»n tlie onlposlr; of tlio Colorado regiment, mis- 
taking them, as they el-iimed, for Spanianl-^. 'i'iie outpost retreated to then -upport, 
and the Filipinos followed; they caf^ily fell into an ambiisli and the suppoit, number- 
ing about fifty men, surronnded the 850 Filipinos, wrenched the guns out of their 
hands and marched ihem off as unarmed prisoners — all in the space of a few min- 
uter'. Such a force can liavdly be called an army, and yet the service which it has 
rendered should not be nndcrestimatcd. ISetween 2,000 and 3,000 Spanish native 
troops surrendered to it duriug the months of June and July. It constantly annoyed 
and liarrassed the ypaniards in the trenches, keeping them up at night and wearing 
thfm out with fatigue; iind it invested Manila early in July bo completely that all 
suiiplios were cut off and the inhabitants as well as the Spanish troops were forced 
to live on horse and buffalo meat, and the Chinese population on eats and dogs. It 
«aptured the water works of Manila and cut off the water supply, and, if it had been 
in tiie diy season, woidd have irifliL-ted groat suffering on the inhabitants for lack of 
water. These re?iills, i( is true, were obtained against a dispirited army, containing 
a considerable number of native troops of donbtfid loyalty. Yet, from August, 1896, 
to April, 1897, they fought 25,000 of the best regular troops sent out from Spain, 
inllietiug on them a loss of over 150 officers and 3,500 men, killed and wounded, 
afi{l I hey suffered still greater losses themselves. Nevertheless, from daily contact 
with fhcm for si.\ weeks, 1 am very confident that no such results could have been 
obtained against an American army, which would have driven them back to the 
hills and reduced them to a petty, guerilla warfare. If they attack the American 
army this will certainly be the result, and, while these guerilla hands might give 
some trouble so long as their ammunition lasted, yet, with our navy guarding the 
coasts and our army pursuing them on land, it would not be long before they were 
reduced to subjection. 

IXHUIWENT CIVIL- ADMINISTRATION. 

Ill August, 180(>, an insurrection broke out in Cavite, under the leadership of 
l'!miiio Aguinaldo, and soon spread to other provinces on both sides of Manila. It 
"iinlinued with varying successes on both sides, and the trial and e.veeution of 
innuerous insiirgeuls, until December, 1S97, w)u>n the Governor-General, Primo de 
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liivora, entered Into writicn agrcGinonl witli Agninalilo, lliu Hibstancc of tlio douu- 
iiieut, wliieli is in posscs^^iou of Setior Felipp Agoiicillo, who accompanies me to 
Washington, being attached hereto and marked "A." In brief, it required tliat 
Aguinaldo and the other insurgent leaders should leave the country, the Government 
agreeing to pay them $800,000 in silver, and promising to introduce numerous 
reform?, including representation in the Spanish Cortes, fi'eodom of the press, 
amnesty for all insurgents, and the expulsion of secularization of the monastic 
orders. Aguinaldo and his associates went to Hongkong and Singapore. A portion 
of the money, $400,000, was deposited in hanks at Hongkong, and a lawsuit soon 
arose between Aguinaldo and one of his subordinate chiefs, named Artacho, which is 
interesting on account of the very honorable position taken by Aguinaldo. Artacho 
sued for a divi.sion of the money among the insurgents, according to rank. Aguin- 
aldo claimed that the money was a trust fund and was to remain on deposit until it 
was seen whether the Spaniards would carry out their promised reforms, and if they 
failed to do so it was to he used to defray tJie expenses of a new insurrection. The 
suit was settled out of court by paying Artacho $5,000. 

No steps have been taken to introduce the reforms, more thati 2,000 insurgents 
who had been deported to Fernando Po and other places are still in confinement, and 
Aguinaldo is now using the money to carry on the operations of the present insur- 
rection. 

On the 24th diiy of April Aguinaldo met the United States Consul and others 
at Singapore and offered to begin a new insurrection in conjunction with the opera- 
tions of the United States navy at Manila. This was telegraphed to Admiral Pewey 
and, by his consent, or, at his request, Aguinaldo left Singapore for Hongkong on 
April 26th, and, when the MeCullough went to Hongkong early in May to carry the 
news of Admiral Dewey's victory, it took Aguinaldo and seventeen other revolu- 
■tionary chiefs or. board and brought them to Manila Bay. They soon after landed at 
Uavite, and the Admiral allowed them to take sueh guns, ammunition and stores as 
lie did not retjuire for himself. With these and some other arms which he had 
brought from Hongkong Aguinaldo armed his followers, who rapidly assembled at 
Cavitc and, in a few weeks, he began moving against the Spaniards. Part of them 
surrendered, giving him more arms, and the others retreated to Manila. 

Soon afterwards two ships, which were the private property of Senor Agoneilla 
nai other insurgent sympathizers, were converted into cruisers and sent with insur- 
gent troops to Subig Bay and other places, to capture provinces outside of Manila, 
They were very successful, the native militia in Spanish service capitulating with 
iheir arms in nearly every case without serious resistance. On tiie ISth of Juno 
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A'nii!iiil<lo issued a ]ir(i(,-liimiifioii from Oavite estahlisliing a Dictatorial Govcrnrnenf, 
witli himsdl as Dietator. In each village or pncblo a Cliicf (Jefc) was to In; ciecl'.'tl, 
and in catli ward a Nondrum (Oabcza); alt-o jii oaeli puoblo three delcgiites, one of 
FoUee, one ol Justice, and one of Taxes. Thof^o were (o constitute the .Tnuta. i)r 
Assembly, and after consulting the Junta the Chiefs of pueblos were to elect a CliieC 
of Province and three Counsellors, one of Police, one of Jusfieo, and one of Taxes. 
They wore also to elect one or more Bepresentatives from each Province to form tho 
Eevolutionstry f'ongi-ess, Tiiis was followed on Juno 30th by a deereo giving more 
detailed instructions in regard to the elections. On June !i3d another decree fol- 
loweil, i'l);uiKiiin: the title of the Governmenl from Dictatorial to Iteviiliitioiiiu'y, 
and of llic chief ollieer from Dictator to President; announcing a ('iil>inel with a 
Minister of Eoreign Affairs, Marine and Commorco, another of War and Public 
Works, another of l*oIiee and Internal Order, Justice, Instruction and Hygiene, aud 
another of Taxes, Agriculture and ManufactLires; the powers of the President and 
Congress ivore defined, and a code of military justice was formulated. On tho same 
date a manifesto was issued to the world explaining the reasons and purposes of 
(lie Kevolulion. On June 3(th another deereo was issued eontaining instructions in 
regard to elections. On August 6tli an address was issued to Foreign Oovemnients, 
slating thai ibo Eovolntiouary Government was in operation and control in fifteen 
Provinces, aud that in response to the petition of the duly elected (.'hicfs of these 
Provinces an appeal is made for recognition of belligerency and independence, 
documents are nil apended, majked 'Mi," "C," "D," 

it is ,-el forth in the decree of June 2:k\, marked «D." 
niii'nl .-hows that it provides a Dictatorship of the 
'. \]\ |)inver is centered in the President, and he is 
Jiis iicls. ]fe is declared to be "the personification of 
liiis \ic\v i-annol be hiild responsible while he holds 
(lie Ri'vdliilioii liiiiniplis." lie appoints not only the' 
;ill thcJr suliordi nates, aud without reference to Con- 
:1 of a sin^fk' Chamber of Ecpresentativea from each 
he conducted by an agent of ilie President, and the 
(■]iMllliriilioii< .A el(Ttnrs iirc "tiiosc inhabilants most distiiunii^lu-d for hi>;-h character, 
social poMMonaml lunuirahU' cniiduci." 

Jf any Province i> siill under .Spaiiisii jliIc its itcpre=-enlative is to be appointed 
by flic I'rcsidciil. ('(ingress is to deliberate on "all grave and transcendental ques- 
tions, whose decision udinits of delay and adjournment, but tho President iiiay 
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decide questions o£ urgent eharaeter, giving tlie reti^ons for his di'tisioii in a message 
to Congress." The acts of Congress are not binding until jqiiiroveti by (ho I've.^^idont, 
and lie has power of absolute veto. 

Congress was to hold its first session at Saloles about September 28tli. 

While ibis sebenie of Government is a pure despotism, yet it claims to be only 
temporary, and intended to "prepare the country so that a true Republic may be 
established." It also provides a rude form of governmental machinery for managing 
the aftairs of the Provinces. To what extent it has actually gone into operation it ia 
difficult to say. Aguinaldo claims, in bis address of August Gtb, that it is in force in 
fifteen Provinces, whose aggregate population is about 3,000,000. They include the 
island of Mindoro and about half of Luzon. None of those (except Cavite) have yet 
been visited by Americans, and all communication with Uiem by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment at Manila has been cut off since May 1st, 

In tbe province of Cavife and that portion of the Province of Manila outside of 
the city and of its suburbs, which was occupied by tbe insurgent troops as well as 
those of the United States, their military forces, military headquarters, etc., were 
very much in evidence, occupying the principal houses and cburcbes in every village 
and hamlet, but there were no signs of Civil Government or administration. It was 
reported, however, that Aguinaldo's agents were levying taxes or forced contributions 
not only in the outside villages, but (after we entered Manila) by means of secret 
agents, in the market places of the city itself. At Aguinaldo's headquarters, in 
Bacoor, there were signs of activity and business, and it was reported that his Cabi- 
net ofiicers were in constant session tliere. 

Aguinaldo never himself failed to claim all the prerogatives due to his alleged 
position as the de facto ruler of the country. The only general officer who saw him 
■or had any direct communication with him was General Anderson. He did much 
to tlnvart this officer in organizing a native wagon train and otherwise providing for 
his troops, and he went so far, in a letter of July 23d (copy herewith marked "J")' 
as to warn General Anderson not to land American, troops~cn Philippine soil without 
his consent— a notice wliich, it is hardly necessary to say, was ignored. The day 
before the attack on Manila he sent staff officers to the same General, asking for our 
plans of attack, so that their troops could enter Manila with us. The same request 
had previously been made to me by one of his Brigade Commander?, to which I 
replied that I was not authorized to give the information desired, 

Aguinaldo did not call upon General Mcrritt on his arrival, and this enabled the 
latter to avoid any communication with him, either direct or indirect, until after 
JIanila liad been taken. General Merritt then received one of Aguinaldo's staff 
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•officers in his office as Military Governor. The interview lasted more than an hour. 
(iCiieral Morritt referred to his proclamation as showing the conditions undor wliich 
the American troops had come to Manila and the nature of the MiUfary Government, 
wliitli would he maintained until further orders from AVashington, lie agreed upon 
l-ho lines oiit>ido of the city of Manila, up to which the insurgent troops could coiiio, 
hut no further with arms in their hands. lie asked for possession of the water works, 
ffhicii was given, and, while expressing onr friendship and sympathy for the Philip- 
pine people, ho stated very positively that the United States Government had placed 
at his disposal an ample force for carrying out his instnictions, and even if the 
services of Aguinaldo's forces had heen needed as allies he should not have felt at 
liberty to accept them. 

The problem of how to deal with Aguinaldo's Government and troops will nec- 
essarily be accompanied with embarrassment and difhcuUy, and will require much 
tact and skill in its solution. The United States Government, through its Naval 
Commander, has, to some extent, made use of them for a distinct military purpose, 
viz.; to harass and annoy the Spanish troops, to wear them out in the trencties, to 
blockade Manila on the land side, and to do as much damage as possible to the 
Spanish Government prior to the arrival of our troops, and for this purpose the 
Admiral allowed them to take the arms and munitions which he had captured at 
Cavite, and their ships to pass in and out of Manila Bay in their expeditions against 
other I'rovinccs. But the Admiral has been very careful to give Aguinaldo no 
assurances of recognition and uo pledges or promises of any description. The services 
which AguinaJdo and his adherents rendered in preparing the way for attack on 
Manila are certainly entitled to consideration, hut, after all, they were small in com- 
parison with what was done by our fleet and army. 

There is no reason to believe that Aguinaldo's Government has any elements of 
stability. In the first place, Aguinaldo is a young man of twenty-three years. Prior 
to the insurrection of 1896 he had been a schoolmaster, and afterward Gobema- 
doreillo and Municipal Captain in one of the pueblos in the Province of Cavite, lie 
is not devoid of ahiUty, and he is surrounded by clever writers. But the educated 
and intelligent Fihpinos of Manila say that not only is lie lacking in abiUty to be at 
the head of afTairs, but if an election for President was held he would not even be 
a candidate. He is a successful leader of insurgents, has the confidence of young 
men in the country districts, prides himself on his military ability, and if a Republic 
could be established the post he would probably choose for himself would be Ocnernl- 
in-Ohief of the Army, 

In the next place, Aguinaldo's Government, or any entirely independent Govern- 
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ment, does not commaiul the licarly support of tlic hv-c Ijuily of Filipinos, toth in 
Manila and ontsido, who have property, education and intclligcuee. Their hatred of 
the Spauisli ride is very keen and they will eo-operalo «itli Afruinahlo or any one 
else to destroy it. But after that is done tliey fully realize that they must have 
the support of some strong nation for many years before they will be in a position to 
manage their own aifairs alone. The nation to wliich they all turn is Anieriua, and 
their ideal is a I'liilippine Republic, under Americau protection — such as they 
have beard is to be granted to Cuba. But when it comes lo defining their ideas of 
protection and the respective rights and duties of each under it. what porljim nf ihe 
(jovermnent is to be administered by tlioni ami wliai jMirlinu !iy ii>; ]iow ilie revcmie^ 
are lo be collecfetl, and in what proportion tlie expenses are to be divided; tbey 
hove no clear ideas at all; nor is il expected that they should have, after generations 
of Spanish rule without any experience in self governnicni. The sentiment of this 
class, tbo educated native with property at stake. looks upon the prospect of Aguin- 
aldo's (jovermnent and forces entering Manila with almost as nmch dread as the 
foreign merchants or the Spaniards themselves. 

Finally, il miisi be remembered thai this is purely a Tagalo insurrection. There 
are upwards of thirty races in the Philippines, each speaking a different dialect, 
but fivo-sixths of the entire Christian population is composed of the Tagalos and 
Visayas. The former live in Mindoro and the southern half of Luzon, and Iho latter 
in Cebu, Iloilo and other islands in the center of the group. The Tagalos arc more 
numerous tJian the Visaj^as, but both races are about equal in civilization, intelli- 
gence and wealth. It is claimed by Aguinaldo's jjartisans tliat the Visayas are in 
sym|ialliy wilb his insurrection and intend to send representatives to the congress, 
iiut il is a fact that the Visayas have taken no active part in the present insurrec- 
tion nor in that of 189(3, (hat ihe Spanish Government is still in full control at 
Ci'hii and Iloilo, and in the Viscayas islands, and thai Aguinaldo lias as yet made no 
elToi-t lo attack them. The Visayas nnmhcr nearly S.OOfl.ftflO, or about as many 
as the poiHilatioii cf al! the Tagalo Provinces, which Aguinaldo claim- to have cap- 
tui'i'd, Tlicro is no evidence lo show that Ihey irill sn]iport his jircleusioiis, and 
many reasons to iielicvc iliiit on accounl of racial prejudices and jealousies iind otlier 
eanscs they will o|)piise him. 

Upon one point all are agreed, except possibly Aguinaldo and bis imnicdiale ad- 
herents, and that is Ihat no native government can maintain itself without the active 
support and protection of a strong foreign government. This being admitted it is 

dilbcult to see how any f<ireigii govcramcnt can give tliis protection without taking 
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such i)ii ncUxc jinri in llir iiiniin'jciiioiii of ^ifTnirs ii^ is pnicliriilly cqiiivalonl to 

r^'lTKl) STATl'S TKDOL'.S AXi) NAVY. 

1 assume that tlio reports received iit tlic \V;iv ami Xiivy OepnrtiiK'iits jjivc all 
the desired information in regard to tlic military foreet; of the Uiiiipd Stales. 

At the time I left (August SOtli) the Eighth Corps consisted of Iwn divisions, 
uumberiug in all about 12,000 men, with IC field guns and 6 mountain guns, '^n 
wagons or animals had then arrived. 

One regiment was stationed within the wailed city guarding it.* gjiti's, and the 
captured guns and ammunition; a small force was at Cavite, and llic Ijulk of llie 
troops were in Manila, outside of the walled city. They were quartered in (lie Span- 
ish barracks, which were all in good condition, and in convents and iirivalc houses. 
The healtii of the troops was excellent, notwithstanding the extraordiiiiu-y iutrd-liips 
to which they liad been subjected in the trenches before entering Manila. 

Admiral Dewey had under his command the Charleston, Monterey iuul Jlouiid- 
nock, which arrived in July and August, the Callao and Leyte, whii li liail bei'n 
captured from the Spaniards, and the ships which were in the battle >if May Isl. 
viz: Olynipia, Itoslon, Baltimore, Haleigh, Concord, Petrel and JleCullongli. 'j'lie 
IkmIiIi of the squadron was exeelloni. I'lie ('lyni|n:i and fioncord were liciug docked 
;uid cleaned n\ Hongkong, rermj^sjoii d use Die ducks at Nagnnsaki during (ho 
.suspension of hoslililies had been declined. 

I'XiTKl) STATKS CIVIL A1>M1NISTI!AT10X. 

We cniercd Manila on the afternoon of August 13lh. On llic 1 llh tlic capiiula- 
tlon was signed, and Ihc same day General Mcrritt issued lus proilanialinn cslali- 
lisbiiig a Military (iovernment. On the ir)lh Oeneral McArllniv uas apjioinlcd 
.Military Commander of the walled ciiy and i'lovost Marshal Ccnend of the Cily u\ 
Jfanila and its suburbs, and on the i^ih [ wa> appoiidcd Id lake i4iaigv of Die 
duties iierformed by the intendente General de Hacienda, tn- Jlinistcr of Finance, and 
all fiscal alTairs. Itepresentativcs of the rostoilicc Ocparlmeut had arrived on the 
Sieamsliiii China in Jidy and they immediately look charge of Ihe Manihi fosl- 
"dicc. uliich was opened for business on liic ll^ili. Tlic Cii.-lom lb. use was ,>,,<.,ied 
■'SI (he 181h, «ilh Liculcnant-Coloncl Whiltier us Colleclor. and the Inleiiial Rev- 
enue olUee, with Major Dement as Collector on the ij^nd. Captain (llass of llie 
Xavy was appointed Captain of the Port, or Naval Officer, and look charge of 
ilio office on August ItKh. The collections of customs during the first len ibtys 
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exceeded $100,000. Tlie collection of internal revenue was small owing to the 
difficulty and delay in ascertaining what persons had or had not paid their taxes 
for the current year. The administration of Water Works was put in charge of 
Lieutenant Connor, of the Engineers, on August 25th, the Provost Court with Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jewett, Judge Advocate United States Volunteers, sitting as Judge, 
was appointed and held its first session on August 23rd. 

The Provost Marshal General has charge of the Police, Fire, Health and Street 
Cleaning Doftartmonis, and the issuing of licensee. The Gnardia Civil, or Gendar- 
merie of the City, proving indifferent and inefficient, they were disarmed and dis- 
bauded; the 13lh Minnesota regiment was detailed for police duly, and one or more 
companies stationed in each Police Station, from which patrolmen were sent out 
on the streets to take the place of the sentries who had constantly patrolled them 
from the hour of entering the city. 

The shops were all closed when we entered on Saturday afternoon, the 13th; on 
Monday some of them opened, and by Wednesday the Banks had resumed business, 
the newspapers wore published, and the merchants were ready to declare goods at 
the Custom House, the tram cars were running and the retail shops were all open 
and doing a large business. There was no disorder or pillage of any kind in the 
city. The conduct of the troops was simply admirable, and left no groirnd for 
criticism. It was noted and commented upon by the foreign naval oiKoers in the 
most favorable terins, and it so surprised the Spanish soldiers that a considerable 
number of them applied for permission to enlist in our service. 

At the time I left General McArthur fully established his office as Provost 
Marshal General, and was organizing one by one the various bureaus connected with 
it, all with United States military officers iu charge; the Provost Court was in daily 
session, sentencing gamblers and persons guilty of petty disturbances, and a mili- 
tary commission had just been ordered to try a Chinaman accused of burglary. 
In various public offices I collected the following Spanish funds: 

At the General Treasury $795,5 1?.?! 

At the Mint {i2,85G.08 

At tlie Internal Kevenue Office 31,077.60 

$883,451.39 
Of Ihisamounl thire wasin 

Gold IJoiii $ 4,200.00 

Gold ]i:n^ ^,800.08 

Silver Coin ]!)0,(;34.81 

Copper ( 'oiii ;>!I7,300.0Q 

Spanisli JSank Note> 216,305.00 

Accepted Checks 170,205.50 
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Tlie money was counted by a board of officers and turned over to Major C, H. 
AVliipple, Paymaster U. S. A., as custodian of Spanish Public Funds. A feiv thou- 
sand dollars in other public offices were still to be collected. 

The money received at the Custom House and other offices is turned in daily, 
at the close of business, to Major Whipple. Money for current expenses is furnished 
to heads of departments on their requisition, by warrant drawn by the Intendente 
General on the Custodian of Spanish Public Funds, The heads of (he departments 
are to submit their vouchers and accounts monthly to an auditing; department, which 
was being organized when I left. 

All these public offices and funds were surrendered to me only on tbreat of 
using force and on jrranting permission to fdo a formal written protest. None of 
these had been received at the time I left, but tho ground of verbal protect was 
that the officials recognized no authority in these islands but tho (iovornor (iencral 
appointed by the King of S!>ain, and without his order they were unwilling to sur- 
render lliem. On the other hand, I recognized no authority of the Siinnish Oov- 
ernor General who was merely a prisoner of war; I acted under the orders o'i (iru- 
cral Mcrritt as the United States Mi-litary Governor, and in accordance uilli liie 
terms of capitulation. The claim will probably he made by the Spanish odiciaN that 
as we captured Manila n few hours after the peace protocol had been sigui'd at 
Washington, tJiis properly still belongs to the Spaniards. But I believe that the 
hnv in such cases was clearly defined in decisions made by the United States Su- 
lireme Court in 1815. AVe captured Manila, and the capitulation (under which 
Uiese funds became United Stales property) was signed by both parties, beCore eillier 
bad received any notice of the protocol of suspension of hostilities. 

On the opening of the Custom House several important quesliiuis arose for im- 
mediate decision. The first was in regard to Mexican dollars. Tlu; imiiortalion of 
Hiese has for several years been prohibited, with a view of forcing the Spanish eoin- 
'•iffQ (wliieli contains less silver) into circulation. The large Kni;li<li banks vepre- 
seutcd IJiat there was a scarcity of currency, owing to the amount mIiIcIi had been 
boarded and sent away during tho seige, and thoy agreed in eonsideralion of being 
allowed to import Mexican dollars free of duty, to guarantee tho notes and nceepted 
cheeks of Ibo Spanish bank, which should ho received by us in payment of customs 
up to $300,000 at any one time. The Spanish bank was in difficulty, owing to Ihc 
enormous amount which the Government had taken from it under tho form of a 
forced loan, and any tliscriminatinn nn our part against it would result in its failure, 
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entailing ividc.'^iiruinl fiiianoiiil (.listiirljaiicp. As ilioic seemed no reason against al- 
lowing llie iin|ioi'iiiliu]i of Slexii-an Jollai's and many in favor of it, I recommended 
tJiat tlie t'uf-lom Uimt^v continue to receivo tJic notes and checks of this baak in 
payment of eustomj; (for which ho were amply protected by the guarantee of Iho 
strong English hanlvK) and with General Jlerritt'^ approval wrote to those hnnhs an- 
ihoriziiig them \o import Mexican dollars five of duty until fuTthor notice. 

'J'iie ncNl <|Uo^(ion waf in regard to the rate of duties on imports' and exports. 
After a careful consideration of the matter, I recommended that the tariff he not 
changed until the question had been fully studied and ample notice given. Gen- 
eral Merritt approved this and tJic customs are being collected on the Spanish tariff. 

Ahout ii wOL'h aftei' ihc Custom House was opened ecrtain partic; came to me 
representing that Consul General Wildman, of Hongkong, had informed them 
that United Stales goods would be admitted free of duty in Manila, that acting on 
this tliey had purchased a cargo of American illnminating oil in Hongkong, and 
lliat the |i;)ynient of Iho heavy duty on it ($30 per ton, or about 8e per gallon) 
winild ruin iln'tn. On consulting Lieutenant Colonel Crowder, Judge Advocate erf 
(ho I'iiglilli Army Corps, he pointed out the language of paragraph 5 of General 
^ii'iiitiV t'™<-himation, which followed literally the instructions of tlie President, 
vi/,; "'i'lic I'orl of Manila will be open while our military occupation may eontinuej 
111 llie eoiiuucrcc of all neutral nations as ivcli as our own, in articles not contra- 
band of war. and upon payment of the prescribed rates of duty which may be in 
force ai Ihc (iijie ot the importation." 

I'lider this there wa; clearly no authority for discriminating in favor of Amcriean 

iiw,'.U. L'itJKT coming direct from a TJniied States Port or by traii-diipmcm- at flong- 
kong. 

Tlie Colieclor cd Cii-iomrJ was directed to act accordingly. 

Anutlicr i|iiei(ioii was in regard to the importation of Chinamen into Ihuiila. TIic 
Coii.-ul at Hoogkoug tele!;r:i|ihed to know if they would be admitted. As there 
bad bern no lime for examining the treaties and laws in force on this subject, 1 
replied witli (h'ikimI Mcrriti".- approval Ihat for Ihc present it was not practicable fo 

aCinit Chini-r Wiowty inio Manila. 

Anniiicr very imporlaiil (|iii'siioii whicli arn.c uas in regard to trade witlt lh" 
olher I'liilippinc i-l;niil^. ^^Jli^ :ill the lieinp and the greater part of the sugar 
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is f^rown ill tlic Visajas. 'i'lic hump is bouglil by foiuij;!! inurehaiils iii Manila, who 
Ijriug it ilierc from tlic otiier it^laiulf, and e.Nport it, I'iiyin;; large (liitic*- to tlm .Manila 
Ciislom House. These niercliaDts; were anxious to bring up thoir slocJi, of ttliicli 
II largo amouul had accumulated during the war, and ship it ahroad. The shis>8 en- 
gaged ill this island trade were idle in the Pasig, They Iielonged to a Spanish 
corporation, owned entirely hy Scotch capihil, and liad a Spiini.-ih Rcgi?tcr. The 
owners were ready to transfer them to the American lliii;. (Vmlil llioe \oss('li he 
allowed to clear for the porta of Cehu and Iloio, which \m.'Ic in Sitaiiisli |K)S;eHsion? 
The Judge Advocate advised me that they conld not, without the express aiithrrky 
of the President. I so notified the owners of tlic ships and the hemp merchant*. 
The day before I left Manila, however, Adinimi Dewey received a cable from Ihe 
Navy Department stating that Spanish ships had been granted tlie privilege of trad- 
ing to American ports during the suspension of fioslililics, and that American ships 
could be granted a similar privilege for Spanish ports. I understood that on the 
strengtli of this cable General Otis intended to allow the United States Consul at 
Manila to grant these vessels an American Tfcgi.-lcr and then allow them to clear 
for the other islands. I do not kwow what Die arrangement, if any was made, in 
regard to the paj-ment of esjKirt duties at Th)ili). Cleaily the hemp eannotpay 
export duties at both Iloilo and Manila, and the Spaniards are not likely to allow 
it to leave Iloilo free while we collect an export duty on il at Manila. Incidentally, 
this illustrates the com plieal ions and Ws that will ari-;e it tlie islands arc subdivided. 
The ])rincipal merchants for all the islands are at llanila, and 00 per cent, of the 
duties in imports and exports are collected at its Custom House. A large part of 
the imports are redistributed through the islands; and all the hemp and sugar, which 
form the principal exports, come to Manila from ofhcr islands. If. Hien, wc re- 
tain Luzon and give the other islands hack to Spain or some olhei naiiou. Iliat na- 
tion will impose import and export duties on everything coming rroin or to Manila. 
The foreign trade of that city as a distributing and collecting pniiit for all the islands 
will be lost, and its prosperity will be destroyed; moreover, the trovo'nineut revenue 
from tluit trade will be lost. 

In view of the fact that SpanisJi officials declined lo co-operate or assist in any 
way in the American government of Manila, the ease and rajiidity with which order 
was maintained, the machinery of government put in operation and business re- 
established, after our enti-y into Manila !.■; very remarkable. For every position in 
the Government service, legal, rdministralive, (iuancial, mechanical, clerical, men 
could be found in our volunteer ranks who were experienced in just that class o£ 
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\yoi'l< ill liDiiie. anil llicy Look cliarge of their Spanisli positions with pi-otiijitneis arnj 
conliiiL'iicc. 

EvL'ii in li)C matter of lan^uaso no serioiiE difTnatUy w;is cocouiitt'vcd, for no less 
ihan 30 good inturprdcrs were found in the California and Colorado regiments, 

Tlic Mililiiry floveninieiit as now organized nnd administered, fnlfllls all the ro- 
qnirenteiilH of prt'^-^crving order and eoUeeting (lie public revenue. 

The civil eonri-. however, have yet to be organized, and their organization will 
present many diiliculties. 
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The DifficuUiLi of Vraencan Gmonl Viiih Phil ppme Tro ] 

One of tlic most interesting events in tlie reeortls nf tlio fall of cilics, that 
carried willi tliem decisive factors affecting nations, is that of the conquest of 
Manila, hy tlie army anil navy of the United Stales in the niemarnlile year oT 18!)8. 
The victory nf Admifnl Oenrgc Dewey May 1st, in the hay of Manihi, nigh Ciivite, 
has hcen celebrated in every clime and in all hmguage?, and the great Hory ic 
related in this hook as one of universal fame, and given in outline and al^o in pen 
pictures meant to show the local coloring, and thei^e arc incidents most iliushalive 
that are not familiar. The names of the ships and the officci-P of Iho victorioua 
fleet, and tlie force of the contending sqnadrons in men and guns are herewith pre- 
sented as an indispntahlc record. 

Admiral Dewoy hehl on to liis command of tlie hay nnd city of J[anihi, !)ri\V!n<;^ 
all dangers — and they were many — and as fast as llie army c-imh! he organiwd ini(E 
equipped, reinforcements were forwarded, (loueral Wesk'y Jterriit was appointed 
the Commander in Chief of the espcdition to the rhilijipinos, and arrived at Cavite, 
July Srith, The oflieial hfetory of tlie operations that forced the surrender of 
the old Spanish capital in the East Indies has not received Die public attention its 
unusual and instructive cliaracter demands, because the reports were not received 
in the States and given to the public until the Paris peace commission was assem- 
bling, and this singularly suggestive detail has been almost neglected. It is here 
for the first time consecutively arranged, annotated and adjusted, so as to lei! 
the whole story. The part 2>laj"ed by Ihe insurgent.-' is one Ihat has not been stalcil 
by authority and with precision combining iiarralive funn wiili Ihe inicrnal evideiice 
of authenticity. 

The iirst expeditionary force of tlie United Slates to arrive was liiat of General 
Thomas Anderson, on June 30, sixty days after Dewey's victory. The second ex- 
peditionary force, under General Frnnl< Y. (Ircene, arrived July 17, and the third,, 
137 
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under General McArtlmr, July 30th, five days later than General Merritt, wfto 
found Rear Admiral George Dewey's war ships "anchored in line off Cavite, and ;just 
outside of the transports and supply vessels engaged in the military service," He 
was "in full control of the navigation of the bay, and his vessels passed and re- 
passed within range of the water batteries of the town of Manila without drawing 
the fire of the enemy." This immunity of protected ciiiisers from the fire of nine- 
inch Krupp guns with an abundance of ammunition that was, and some that was 




THE SEAT OP WAR IN OAVITE. 

oot serTieeable, was due to the terrible prestige of the American Admiral and the 
■consequent power of his word that if fired upon he would destroy the city. An- 
■derson's Americans were, Genera! Merritt reports, disposed as follow?: 

The Second Oregon, detachments of California Heavy Artillery, Twenty-third 
Infantry, and Fourteenth Infantry occupied the town of Cavite; whiie Brigadier 
'General F. V. Greene, United States Volunteers, was encamped with his brigade, 
consisting of the Eighteenth Infantry, Third United States Artillery, Company A, 
Engineer BattaUon, I'irst Colonido, First California, First Nebraska, Tenth Penu- 
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sylvania, and Batteries A and B of Uic Utah Artillory, along the line of the bay shore 
near the village of Paranaque, about five miles by water and twenty-five miles by the 
TO a da from Cavite. 

Tbo Major General commanding visited General Greene's eamp and made a re- 
connaissance of (ho position held by the Spanish, and also the opposing lines of 
the insurgent forces, finding General Greene's command encamped on a strip 
of sandy land running parallel to the shore of the bay and not far distant from the 
beach, but owing to the great difflcnlties of landing supplies "the greater portion 
of the force had shelter tents only, and were suffering many discomforts, the camp 
being in a low, flat place, without shelter from the heat of the tropical snn or ade- 
quate protection during the terrific downpours of rain so frequent at this season." 
The General eommanding was at once struck '"by the exemplary spirit o£ patient, 
even cheerful, endurance shown by the officers and men under such circanistanees, 
and this feeling of admiration for the manner in which the American soldier, vol- 
unteer and regular alike, accept the necessary hardships of the work they have 
undertaken to do, has grown and increased with every phase of the diificnlt and try- 
ing campaign which the troops of (ho Pliilippino expedition have brought to such 
a brilliant and successful conehision." 

The loft or north flanks of General Green's camp extended to a point on the 
"Calle EoaJ," about 3,200 yards from the outer line of Spanish defenses of the city ot 
Manila. This Spanish lino began at the powder m'agazine, or old fort San Antonio, 
within a hundred yards of the beach and just south of the Malate suburb of 5Ianila, 
and stretched away to the Spanish left in more or less detached works, eastward, 
through swamps and rice fields, covering all the avenues of approach to the lowD 
and encircling the city completely," 

General Morritt defines with firmness and perspicuity his position regarding the 
Filipinos in these terms: 

"The Filipinos, or insurgent forces at war with Spain, liad, prior to the arrival 
of the American land forces, been waging desultory warfare with the Spaniards for 
several months, and were at the time of my arrival in considerable force, variously 
estimated and never accurately ascertained, but probably not far from 12,000 men. 
Tliese troops, well supplied with small arms, with plenty of ammunition and several 
field guns, had obtained positions of invesiment opposite to the Spanish line of de- 
tached works throughout their entire extent; and on the particular road called the 
"Calle Real," passing along the front of General Greene's brigade eamp and running 
through Malate to Manila, the insurgents had established an earthwork or trencli 
within 800 yards of the powder-magazine fort. They also occupied as well the 
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i-md lo the rif;lil, \K\diu-^ (viun ilic vilki^o o! I'assaj, aiul die approiieli liy llic Ijeacli 
was also in llieir posBf-sioii. This i)i;ii!iiaIoiis state of aJTnira, iminoly, lnuini; a liiic of 
<jiLasi-hoslilo native Iroojis liclnvfii mir forces ami the Syaiii;']! pu-itio]), was. at 
icoinvo, very ohjt'cliuuiil'If. hiii li wa:^ iliOiuult lo dual with, owing lo ilio peciiliaL" 
€OJi(lilioii of our rolalions willi ilic iii-iicj^'t'iil?, wliicli may be briefly stated as followfi: 

"Rhorlly .liter iht' iiaviii )«llk' ol [Manila ISiiy, tlio prineipal leader of the in- 
sitrj;ciil-. (Iciicnil I'iDiilii) A.;;iiiii:il.!n. caiiii' lo Ciivi(e froin Jfoiinkong. and. wilh iho 
i.-oiisi'iil of oiii' naval iuilhovilii>. \>'."SMi avlivc work in raisinij lvoo]is and pnshin.i; l!io 
S|iiuiiards in liio diicclioii of ihe tily ol' Manila. Ilnviii;; met with mnne fiiecess, mal 
i.lii^ nalivos llorkiiiji lo hi- assi.-^liince, he proelainicd an independent govern nn'iit 
of repnhliian f"i-ni. wilh hiiii-olf a^ president, aiu! at tlie time of my iircival in l!io 
h\m'h Ihu i-niin- iihlirc of cx^viiiive nnd leKislative departmcnls ami snlidivisioa 
if Ici'rilncy tor ndmiiii-^h-aliuti puf|io<is had been accomplishuil. al lea-^l on jiapcr. and 
Mio niipidos lirld iiiililary po-- .-ion v( many poinls in the island^ other llnni llm.e 
in llic vidiiily of Jianila. 

"A- lleiiera! A,i;mna]<lo did iioi vi-ii nic on my arrival, nor olTur hi^ sen-ices a^ 
a rriibordinato mililary teaihT. and a-^ my iiisiriielions froin ihe I'lvsideiil fully eon- 
tenipiated tlio oeeiipiilimi of ihe i~iaml< hy llie Amen\-an land foiw^ and staled 
'.hal '-Ihe pou-eis ol ihe niiliiarv oeen()ani are absohile iind sii|Hvnie and imine- 
dialely ojHTale U]mii ihe folilieal eondiiion ol the iiiliabitanl.." 1 did nol consider 
it \>ise lo hold any direet eomniMiiiealion with the iiisnriient leader nniil 1 shoidd 
-be in poKse.^sion of llie eily of Manihi, espoc-ially as J would nol iinlil iheu be iti 
a posilion lo i<siie a proi-iamalion mid enforce my aufhurity, in the event that hi? 
:H'elensions.'.: Id ehish wiih my de-i-n,-'. 

"l-or the>e l■^■a^mw fhi' jn'epai'alion- for Ihe attaek on the city were jires-ed. and 
niliiai-y opei'ations eoiuliieied ^(ilhont ivforenee lo the siinalimi of the insiir^rent 

lorees 'J'he u '^dvm of ilii.- e ve was snl.sw|nen{ly fnlly established by the fact that 

,\h"ii (he Iroops ol my conmiand eariied (be Spanisli inlrunelunents, cxlciKliii;!; 
from the sea (o ihe I'asay road on ihe extreme Spanish right, we were nnder rei 
3hli,!.'-alions. \,y prearrang.'d jiian^ of mutual atlaek, lo Inrn lo liie right nnd elear 
the fi'oiil >lill lidil a-aiii-l liie insiimviils, but were ahle lo move forward at on.e 
and oeeujiy Ihe cily and .-uhmb-," 

(lenerMl Anderson ua.- llie Ih'-l ollieer ol flie Ameriean ai'niy (o arrive, aud sayw 
Admiral l^ewey gave bini "every ].o--ihle assistanee." and favored liim "wilh a 
dear sialenicnt of llie silualion." Dii ibe s.<-(jnd day aftoi- he appeared at Cavift, 
wIlilIi wiis one day afler (letieial ilen'ill's de])arliire Xrojn Sau Francisco, be had 
"an inler\iew willi Ihe in-nrgeiii ebief. Aguimddo, and Icavned from him that the 
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Spanish foiw> li^id witlulriiwn, driven ha(-]< l*y hi- army a^ lio dniinc.l, io n lino of 
defense inimL'Lli;ili.'l}- around tlio cily :iiid il- -iiIhiiI)-. Uc oslimah'd llid Siianish 
forces at about IJ.OOU men, and [\h own ai about ibe same niiniki'. Ife did nol; 
seem ])lea?od al the iiiconiinf!; oi our bind fori-os, hojiinp;, a^ I bfliove, lli.il lie (ould 
(akc th' c-iiy witli liis nvvn iinny, willi the eo-oporation of llie Anu'rirati ilooi, 

"BehcvinjT that liowover siicccw-l'iil tlie iiisiirfieni- niav liavc l)('cn in iiiiuiiibi war- 
fare agiiiu^t rlie Siiauiards, that they c-oubl not carry llicir lines by n-iuiil orre- 
dtioe the cily by siege, and snspeetirg, further, ilnit a lu'arty and cllVeiive eo-o|iera- 
i.ion cotild not he c.viicc-ted, I had at once a scries of reeolll!ai^Nlnees nnnle to exactly 
locate tJie enemy's lines of defense iind to ascertain their slreiiglh." 

The date of tiie impression made oil General Andeisun's iiiind as to the dis- 
ployf^urc of Agninaklo is imporliint, Tlic insurgent chief would iiavo preferred 
Jhe inililnry distinctions to have been reaTved for liiniself. General Anderson says 
of the S|iani.-li attacks on General Greene's line-: 

"Tliesi; (onllicts began on the nisjlit of July :il. as soosi as iIk^ muiny Imd reali/.cd 
■bat n-e had laken llie j)bu-r~ of the Fili])inos, and Ijegaii a sy4eni uf uarlhworkr^ to 
ihe i'n.nl nf ibcir old line. It nnty have buen merely coincident, hut these ailacks 
and .■(.ni(s began at the time the Captain General of Manila wa^ relieved by bis 
~c(.ntid in o.minand. Tor more than six weeks ihe in-urgnif^ had kcp! up a biid;- 
■,'rinj; infanlry lire on the Spiiiiish trenches, tiring occa.-iorniliy simte old ^iege }neees 
cnjhnred by Adndial Dewey at C'avite and jiiveii to Agninahhi, Tlu-u nunhals were 
never serious, ami the yjianiards, so far as I know, made no -ruiiu- upon them. 
But there is no doubt of the fact Ibat the Spaniards allaeked i.ur line, willi J:()Re 
and vindictiveness, until (hey were informed that (lie briiiiiing on nt a general en- 
gagement wouhl lead to a bombardment of the eily. After i]ii> there wa- far several 
days a tacit suspension of hostilities." 

As to the situation of General (Ireeno, Brigadier (ientral .Merrill -ai-; 

'■The dillieulty in gaining sin avenue of apjiroaeb Io the Spanish line lay in tlio 
ifact of my di.iiu'linaliim to a^k (ieneral Agninaldo Io wilhdnnv fnnn the beach and 
the 'Calle IJeai,' so that Greene eonld move forward. This wa- overcome by in- 
strnetions to General Greene to arrange, if possible, uilh the iiirrurgent biigade com- 
mander in his immediate vicinity to move to the right and allow the American forces 
unobstructed control oi the roads in tlieir immediate front. Xo olijeelion was 
made, and accordingly General Greene's brigade threw I'oiA'ard a he^ivy ia>tpo-t 
line on the "Calle Iteal" and the beach and constructed a treui Ji, in wliieli a pcrtion 
i)f the gnns of ihe Utah hatferi<-s was placed. 

"The Spanish, observing Ihi.- activitv on our |iart. made a very sliarj' attack with 
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miantrj and artillery on the night of July 3L The behavior of our troops during 
this night attack was all that eonld he desired, and I have, in cahlegrams to the 
War Department, taken occasion to commend hy name those who de^cne special 
mention for good conduct in the affair. Our position was extended and strengthened 
after this and resisted successfully repeated night attacks, oiir forces suITei'in<», 
however, considcrahle loss in wounded and killed, while the losses of the enemy, 
owing to the darkness, could not be ascertained, 

"The strain of the night fighting and tlie henvy details for outpost duty made 
it imperative to re-enforce General Greene's troops with General MacArthnr's brig- 
ade, which had arrived in transports on the 31st of July. The difficulties of this 
operation can hardly be overestimated. The transports were at anchor ofE Cavite, 
five miles from a point on the beach wlierc it was desired to disembark the men. 
Several squalls, accompanied hy floods of rain, raged day after day, and the only 
way to get the troops and supplies asliore was to load thom from the ship's side 
into native hghters (called 'cascos') or small steamboats, move tbein to a point oppo- 
site the camp, and then disemliark them through the surf in small l)oats, or by run- 
ning the Hghters head on to the beach. The lauding was finally accomplished, after 
days of hard work and hardship; and I desire here to express again my admiralion 
for the fortitude and cheerfid willingness of the men of all commands engaged in 
this operation. 

"Upon the assembly of MacArthur's brigade in suppovl of OreciicV, 1 hiid 
aboi\t 8,500 men in position to attaci;, and I deemed llie lime Imd come foi- final 
action. During the time of the uiglit attacks I had cQiummucnted my dusiic In Ad- 
miral Dewey that he would allow his ships to open fire on tlie right of the Spanisli 
line of intrenchments, believing that such action would stop the night firius; and loss 
of life, but the Admiral had dcchned to order it unless wo were in danger of losing 
cur position by the assaults of the Spanish, for the reason that, in his opinion, it 
would precipitate a general engagement, for which he was not ready. Now, how- 
ever, the brigade of General MacArthur was in position and the Monlcrcy had 
arrived, and under date of August G Admiral Dewey agreed to my suggestion tliat 
we should send a joint letter to the Captain Gejieral notifying him that he diould 
remove from the city all non-combatants within forty-eight hours." 

The joint note of General Merritt and Admiral Dewey was as followt=: 

HEADQUARTERS U. S. LAND AND NAVAL |.^Oi;(.'F.S. 
Manila Hay, Thilippine Islands, August :, ISDS. 
The General in Chief Commanding Spanish Forces in Manila. 

Sir: "We have the honor to notify your excellency tliat operations cf the land 
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and naviil fovcos of the Unifcil States afjainBt tlio (lefoiiKt's of Manilii may begin at 
any tinit! after tlie expiration of forty-cifitiit lioiirs from t!ie hour of receipt hy you of 
thi^ coiDinunicalion, or sooner if miide neeessary by an attack on your part. 

This notice is j;ivcn in order to afford you an opportunity to remove all non- 
corabala'its fium the eiiy. Very respectfully, 

WKHLKY StKRRITT, 
Major-Genontl. llnitod Staler Army, 
Commanding Land I'orce* of the Llniteil States. 
CIEORGE DKWEY, 
Rear- Admiral, United States Navy, 
Commanding United Stales Naval Edrees on Asiatic Station, 
■l-lie noliibic words in this aie llio^e "asain4 llie <lcfen.-cs of Manilii/' instead 
of njiiiiii^l [lie cily i(^elf—l!ic nf^uiil way— [he eily was to be spared if pos.4ble. 

]\[anila, Augni^t 7, 1898. 
T!i" (iovi'riior-CK'iK'ial ;uid Caplain-Gcnorai of tlic l'liili|>iiiiics to tlie Majoi'-ficiteral 
oV ihv Army :iiul (he Hear Admiral of the Xavy. oommaiKling, res|ieclively, the 
llilKiiiy and N;ival l-'orees of (lie United Stales. 

(leiiili'iiKu: 1 liiive tbu honor to iiifonn your excellencies that at lialf-past 13 
la-d;iy ! rcu'ivcd |[ic notice with which you favor me, that after forty-eight hours 
liavi I l:i|i.-u(l \(ni may bej;in operations ajjainst this ftirlilled cily, or at an earlier hour 
if ilic fuii-i's tiiidvi- yinir cuiiiniund are attacked iiy iiiiiie. 

As your iiulicc is sciil lor the purpose of providinji for the safely of noii-com- 
iMiiiitis. I f;ive lliaiilvf^ to youi' excellenoies fou the luimano seutimcnt you have 
■^hinui. and siale llial. finding myself siirroiiuded by insnrrectionary forces, I am 
wi:liin(i [jLkcs of refuge for the increased nnmbers of wounded, sick, women, and 
cliiidicii w\w ^in' now lodged wilJiin Ihe walls. 

\'ci-y iv^pccl fully, and kissing the liaiid^ of your excellencies, 

EOlilUllE JAUDENES, 
(lOvernor-General and Captain-Cioneriil of the Philippines. 
Thf .vcoiul |Mra<;raiih of the GovenioL'-deneral and Caiilain-General's letter indi- 
cnli'. a M.iL-c of iicl|!lcs.iics.. aud credil.s tlic insurgent wllh ^uiTomulinj; tlii> cily ^o 
that ilieiv ua- no refuge. August !)lli llierc was a second joint note frum Major^ 
tk'iiei'al ,\lerri(i and Hear Admiral Dewey, in the terms following: 
"The (io\ciiior-lieneral aud ('aplaiii-(ieneriil of llie Tliilippinos. 

"Sir: 'J'lie iiievital>le ^uireriiig in store for the wounded, siek, women, ;iiid 
cliildren. in Ihe cvenl that il beciunes our duly to reduce the defenses of the walled 
town ill which llicy arc gatliered, will, we feel assured, appeal sueee&ifuUy ta the 
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sympathies of a goncral capable of making tlic dcleiiuiiicd ami iii'olotii;((l iwi-t^uice 
which your exoeHencj hus exhibited alter tlic loss of yolu' ii;i\ai Imie- iiiid without 
hopo of succor. 

"ffc therefore, eiibmit, williout prejudice to the ]ii!^h seiUitiiciil.-i of hoiior iuid 
duty wliich jour cxeellcticy entertains, lliat surrounded on everv side as you iire hy 
a eoustiuitly increasing force, with a powerful ilwt in your fmnt and deprived of all 
prospect of reinforeement ami assistance, a most useless sacrifice of life would result 
ill tlic event of an attack, and therefore every eonsideratioii of humanity makes it 
imperative thiit you should not subject yonr city to the horrors of a hotubardinent. 
Accordinjrly, we dc.nnnd the snrrendor of the city of Manila and the l!>]i,iiiish forces 
under yonr eoniniaiHl." 

The Captiiiii-(icjuTaI wanted time to h<^i»- f;T.in ^^^n!vid, and ua.- rdii=ed. 

The language of (Jeneral fJrt 
the iutrenelimenls of tlie insur^'en 
"On tlio morning' of July 2<). h 
previous day fnnn the Adiuianl-(;L4UTal v( Ihe Ki-hili Ar;,,y {'.u-|.^. I occu|iied Ihe 
in<iu'i;-e]i( Uviidu-, tnmi Uie beach to llic (.'alle Ileal, ^^\^h om- l,aiialion Mi-lilreolli 
United Slates liifaulry. one ballalion Fir^t C'oloni<l<. liilaiUiv. atu! Sum- -i\ 
two from each of (lie T'tah batteries— these treuches hein^' va.alcd at my le^iucst 
by (lie iuMiryeiif forces inidor r.rijriid ier-ti eneral Xi>rirl. A-^ llie-e lic!icii..s wcie 
badly located and iiisniricient in size and strength, 1 ordcird aiiotli.c line ■ (uMinicicd 
about JOO jardu in advance of them, and this work wa^ cotiiijlil-.l. luaitiiy liv llic 
First Colorado, during the night of July 2!)-30. The IcJi-lh of liiis line was only 
3*0 yards, and ('U its right were a few barricades, not eoutiniious, occupied hy llio 
insui'gents, extending over to the large rice swamp, just oast of the road friMii i'a-ay 
to I'aco (shown on the acconjpanying map). Facini; tlie.-e was a Mnm^ S|iaiii.-li 
line, cousisling of a stone fort, Sim Antonio de Ahad, near the buavli, itili-eiicliineiits 
ut sandbag* and earth about seven feet high and 10 feet thick, extending in a curbed 
direction for flhont 1,200 yards and terminating in a. fortilicd hlocklioiisc, known 
as Xo 1-1, beyond our right on the Pasay road. It faced our front and en\chi|ied onr 
right Hank.'-- 

(ieneral Greene, reporting the lighting on ids front, says of tljc Spani-^li position 
Jind lirst attack. 

lloimted in and near the stone fort were seven guns in all, viz., three hrouze field 
guns of ;5.(j inches caliber, four bronze inounlaiu guns uf ?,.■> inches ealihcr. and in the 
vicirilv of 13lockliouso Xo, 1 ! were t«o ^ieel moiiniaiti guns of ;i.2 Imhes caliber. 
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The lino was manned throughout its length by iniantry, with strong reserves at 
Malate and at tlie walled city in its rear. 

Shortly before midnight of July 31-August 1 the Spaniards opened a heavy and 
continuous tire with both artillery and infantry from their entire line. Our trenches 
were occupied that day by the two balfaHons of the Tenth Pennsylvania Infanlry, 
one foot battery (H), nearly 200 strong, of the Third Artillery, and four guns, two 
of Battory A and two of Battery B, Utah Artillery. For about an hour and a half 
the firing on both sides, with ai'tillery and infantry, was very heavy and conttiiucns, 
onr expenditure of ammunition being 160 rounds of artillery and about CO.OOO 
rounds of infanlry. That of the Spaniards was nearly twice as much. 
The American loss was ten Idlled and forty-three wounded. 

General (Jrecne save: "Major Cufhbertson, Tenth Pennsylvania, reports tluit 
the Spaniards left tlieir trenches in force and attempted to turu our light Hank, 
coming within 200 yards of his position. But as the night was intensely dark, with 
incessant and heavy rain, and as no dead or wounded were found in front of his 
position at daylight, it is possible that be was mistaken and that the heavy fire to 
ivhieli he was subjected came from the trenches near Block House 1-i, beyond his 
right flank, at a distance of about TOO yards. The Spaniards used smokeless powdei*, 
the thickets obscured the flash of their guns, and the sound of the Mauser Imlli'l^ 
penetrating a bamboo pole ie very similar to the crack of the rifle il^eir. 

"This attack demonstrated tlie immediate necessity of extending our intreneh- 
ments to the right and, allhongh not covered by my instructions (which were to 
occupy the trenches from the bay to CalJc Real, and to avoid precipitating an en- 
gagement), 1 ordered the Fir t Colorado and one battalion of the First California, 
which occupied the trenches at 9 i m \ugust 1, to extend the line of trenches to 
the Pasay road. The work \\t> begun b\ these troops, and contiuned every day 
by the troojjs occupying the tienehe m turn, until a strong line was completed hy 
August 13, about 1,300 yard= m length extending from the bay to the east side of 
tlie Pasay road. Its loft rested on the bay and its I'ight on an extensive rice swamp, 
practically impassible. The right Hank vias refused, because tlie only way to cross 
a smaller rice swamp, crossing the hue about 700 yards from the beach, was along 
a cross-road in rear of the general line. As finally completed the works were veiy 
i^trong in profile, being five to six feet in height and eight to ton feet in tliickness at 
the base, strengthened by bags filled with earth. 

"The only material available was black soil saturated witli water, and without the 
bags this was washed down and mined in a day by the heavy and almost inccisant 
rains. The construction of tlicse Ircnches was (.-oiijlautly interrupted by the enemy's 
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fire. Tlipy were occupied bv tbc troops in succession, four battalions beinj; n^ually 
sent out for a servieo of tiventy-four hours, and posted with three battalions in 
the trendies, iind one battalion in reserve along the crossroad to Pasa}'; Cossack po?ts 
licin;; scut uiif rniin tlie latter to guard the camp asainst any possible surprise from 
tlic iKirlhe.'ist and ca-l. Tlie service in the trenches was of the most arduous char- 
acter, Ibe rain bciii;; aliiio^i incessant, and the men having no protection against it; 
tlicy were wet during the entire twcntj-four hours, and the mud was so dec]) that 
the shoes were ruined and a considerable number of men rendered barefooted. Until 
the n<>tiie (il bnintiardnient was given on August 7, any exposure above or behind the 
trcniiie^ |ir<iin|illy broiiglii the enemy's fire, so that the men had to sit iu the mud 
under e<iveL' and iieep awalve, prepared to resist an attacl<, during the entire tour 
of twenty-four hours. 

"After one parfieidarly heavy niin a portion of the trend) eontalned two feet uf 
water, in wliich liie tiieu bad to roiiuiin. Jt coukl not be drained, as it was lower than 
an adjoining riee swamp, in wliieh the water had risen nearly two feet, the rainfall 
bein.i; nmre iliaii four incJies i» Iweutv-four hours. These havdsjiips were all en- 
dured l>y the men of the iliirereni re<;inients in turn, with (he finesi possible spirit, 
and ivillKuil a munnur c£ eomplaiiit." 

This is a vivid picture of hard service, (general Greene continues: 

"August 7 tbc notice of bombardment after forty-eigbt hours, or sooner if the 
Spanish fire continued, was served, and after that date not a shot was fired on either 
side until the assault was made on August 13. It was with great difficulty, and in 
some cases not without force, that tbo insurgents were restrained from opening fire 
and ibns drawing (lie fire of tlic Spaniards during this period. 

'■(hviiig to the heavy storm and high surf it was impossible to eomuuinicate 
pronijilly with tlie division commander at Cavite, and I received my instructions 
direct from the major-general commanding, or his staff officers, one of whom visited 
my eamp every day, and I reported direct to him in the same manner. My instruc- 
tions were to ocenpy the insurgent trenches near the beach, so as to be in a good 
position to advance on Manila when ordered, but nioanwbilo to avoid precipitating 
an engagement, not to waste ammunition, and (after August 1) not to return tlie 
enemy's fire unless convinced that he had left his trenches and was making an attack 
ill force. These instructions were given daily in the most positive terms to the officer 
commanding in the trenches, and in the main they were faithfully carried out, 

"More ammunition than necessary was expended on the nights of August S and 
5, but in both cases the trenches wore occupied by troops under fire for the first time, 
and in the darkness and rain there was ground to believe that the heavy fire indicated 
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a rofil attiick from outside tlie oaemy's trenolics. TLc; total I'xiieiiditure of animuni- 
tioii on our svh in tSif four engagcmenLs was iil)out 150,000 roitnils, and liy the ciK-aiy 
very mucli more. 

"After the attack of July ai-AtigusL 5, T eorriiminicatcd by signal with the cap- 
tain of the U. S. 8. Kaleigh, anchored al)ont 3,000 yards southwest of my camp, ask- 
ing if he ha<l received onJcrs in regard to the iiction of Lis siiij) in ease of anotljer 
attack on my troops. He replied; 

"Both Admiral Dewey niid Gencnil ^R'nllt desire lo avoid general aciioi! al pres- 
ent. If attack too strong for yon, we will assist yon, and anoUier vessel will eunie 
and ofCer help. 

"In repeating tliia message. Lieutenant Tappan, commanding U. S. S. Calliio, 
.ancliorcd nearer the bcacli, fent me a box of blue lights, and it was agreed llial if I 
burned one of these on tlio beaeh the Raleigh would at once open iire on tlu' Spaiiijli 
fort." 

General Merritt speaks of the Colorado skirmisher? leaving their brea^lutu'l;? 
when the navy ceased firing on the 13th of Angnpt, and advancing swiflly. fiinliii;; tin; 
Spanish trenches deserted, "but as they passed over the Spanish works they wiTe met 
by a sharp fire from a Kecond line, situated in the streets of Jlahde, by wliiili a mun- 
lier of men were killed and wounded, among others the soldier who pulled down ilio 
Spanif^h colors still flying on the fort and raised our own." 

General Greene is eomplimontary to the offtcers and who eondiicled the recon- 
naissances while he was at Camp Dewey twenty-five days, atnl states: 

"Captain Grove and Lieutenant Means, of the First Colorado, had been yiartie- 
ularSy active in this work and fearless in penetrating beyond our lines and close to 
those of the enemy. As the time for attack approached, these olllcers nuiile a careful 
examination of the ground hetween our trenches and Fori Sail AnlDiiio dv Abad, 
and, finally, on August 11, Major J. F. Bell, United Stales Vohtnlcer Kugirieers, 
tested the creek in front of this fort and ascertained not only that it was fordahle, 
hut the exact width of the ford at the heaeh, and actually swam in the bay to a point 
from which he could examine the Spanish lino from the rear. With the information 
thus ohtained it was possihlc to plan the attack intelligently'. The po.sition as- 
signed to my brigade extended from the beach to the small rici swamp, a front of 
about 100 yards. 

"After the sharp skirmish on the second line of defense of the Spaniards, and after 
Greene's brigade moved through Malate, meeting a shuffling foe, the open space at 
the Inneta, just south of the walled city, was reached about 1 p. m. A while flag was 
%ing at the southwest bastion, and I rode forward to meet it under a heavy fire 
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from ijur right and rear on tlic Paco road. At the hastion I was informed that ofBeera 
reii relenting General Mcrritt ami Admiral Dcwuy were on (heir way ashore to receive 
the siifiundcr, and I thorofoie turned oast to the Taeo road. The firing ecascd at 
this time, and on reaching this road I found nearly 1,000 Spanish troops who had 
retrcnted from Sania Ana throngh Paco, and coming np the Paco rood had been 
firini; on onr flank. I held the commanding officers, hut ordered those troops to 
marcli into Ihc walled city. At this point, the Caiiforuili regiment a short time be- 
fore hiid met some insurgents who had fired at the Spaniards on tlic wal!^, and the 
ialtei' in returning llio fire had cau.-cd a loss in the Cahfornia regiment of 1 killed 
and "? woiuuled. 

"?iy inMructions were to marcli past the wailed city on its surrender, cross the 
bridge, occupy the city on the north side of the Pasig, and protect lives and property 
there. 'While the wJnto flag was flying on the walls yet, very sharp firing had just 
taken place outside, and there were from 5,000 to 6,000 men on the walls, with arms 
in their liands, only a few yards from us. 1 did not feel justified in leaving this force 
in my rear until the surrender was clearly established, and I therefore halted and 
nsseiiibled my force, prepared to force the gates if there was any more firing. Tlic 
Kighteentli Infaulry and'i-'irst California were sent forward to hold the bridges a few 
yards ahead, but Ihc second battalion, Tliird Arldleiy, First Nebraska, Tenth Penn- 
sylvania, and First Colorado were all assembled at this point. While this was being 
done 1 received a note from Lieutcnant-CoJonel Whittier, of General Merritt's slalf, 
written from llie Ca];tain-GenerarB ofike within the walls, asking me to stop the 
firiLig outside, as negotiations for suircnder were in progress." 

And General Greene continues: "I then returned to the troops outside the walls 
and senE Captain Dirkhimcr's batlalion of the Third Arfillcry down the Paco road 
lo juevcnt .^ny jusurgeuts from entering. Feeling satisfied that there would be no 
.idiuk I'loiii ihe Spanish troops lijiing the walls, I put fhe regiments in motion toward 
lite I (fid, Lies, brushing aside a considerable force of insurgents who had penetrated 
Ihr cily from the direction of Paco, and were in the main street with their flag expect- 
ing to march into the wailed eity and ])Iant it on the walls. After crossing the 
ijridges the Eighteenth United States Infantry was posted to palro! the principal 
;-t)Te(s near llie bridge, the First California was sent np the Pasig to occupy Quiapo, 
Sun Miguel, and Malacanan, and with the First Nebraska I marched down the river 
to Ihc Captain of the Port's office, where I ordered the Spanish flag hauled down and 
the American flag raised in its place," 

The insurgents were disposed to disregard the white flag and the process of tlie 
capitulation, but "a considerable force'' of them was '■brushed aside." General 
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(1it(.'ik'« ^>^K^- M'mv M:m\]a were Hi kill<.<l nm] C-R wouii^bd: liis forco o.lOO. lis 
rci(!;irl;-: "Th^- nvisliiiuc cucoiiiilcml vn \\w i:ilh w:i- iiuu-li less ilum aiilii-iiinicd 
ami |il;iiiiu'il fill'. Idit had ilio re?i?tanco Ijcoit jrrrafiT tlic result wniild liavr ticcn 
till SINK', Diilv lliL' lo^s woiilil liavc been f^roalcr. Fortunately, the ^i-cat result of 
eaiiluiit)-' iliis lily, llic peiit of Spaui^^i |Hnver in tlie Kasi for more than thiTC him- 
(Iml yuir-. i\N- ji'i-..nii>li>lu'(l willi a loss uf lilV miiipiinilivrly [n^i.irtnlii.mt," 

{'a|ihiin T. U. Moll. ilHaclieil inmi (le)irral McrrillV leiniHinmly, -^er^L'd nil 
(.Icucral Ori'iTioV slalV. ami iweivod llii^ Tiioiiliun: 

"In pii>li!ifi: ti'Odiis in the treiic-bes, iii inakiii,i; roconnois.iancos, in transmitting 
order,- iiiule. lire, and iii iiialdn^i ro|Mirl:J, lie has iiiiifiiriiily exliihited eoiirase, mili- 
tary ahilii\. niwl simn<l jnd.^-menl, IIr' ijiialities, in short, wliicli ai'e ino^l va!nalil>> iir 
a ^tair oHii.er." 

('i(]il^iiii Hiiles l.ieiilenaiif Hchielli,', and Cajilaln 1), F, .Milh't. iirlisj and antlior. 
are prais.^l lor aelivily, Inlelli-eiieo and ^aliiahki i^ervicc. Milh-t was wiili Oreeiic 
belore rievna. ^liiriii- iho l(u^<o-Tllrkish eani|iai-n. (Ireeiie was appointed tlic- 
wiiior i«i'hil)iT ol' llie eoiuiinllee lo arrani^o the terms of tlie r-aiiitidation. 

(Jeniml Anderson lind instnietioiis to extend lii^ line to crowd the iiisiii'frent-^ 
out oi' llieir trendies wiili ilioir eoiisent. but this was not atlenipled, for ihal would 
ba\,' bi'.>i,--hl oil an en;;a,L;emeiit premahiivly. Anaeivini had pnivli,i-ed ^vire-eiiller- 
u-iUi iiHiilalid. lunidle- in Han Fraiiej-eo. and lliey uerc UM'tiil. AiulerHin !)ad hi- 
trciiclieswilliliieiiisiirj.'enls. .McArtlnirVdivisioii wasbel'ore a "eireidateil line of earth- 
M inks faced wi 111 sand lians,"and the inobkni of iltoadvanee was made difTienlt because 
'■u-e could iiol iie sure wliellier our lir.4 atlack wa^ to be (cntativo or serious, tiiis 
liepeiidinu oii aelioii of tlie navy; -(.'eond. from inir orders not to di-^plaeo tbo in- 
Mii'^enl- ivilhiuit ihi'ii eojiseiil from llieir po>itJoii lo tbc ri<ibt of their ^nns on the 
j'a-ay ruad. This lo llie very la^-t llie insiii'fient leaders positively refused to give. 
V(l, il \U' mold not go f.ii' enoufjh to the rij^ht to siloneo their Held guns and 
lairy iliat jiehI id' (heir line, they would have a fatal eross fire ou troops attacking; 
bh.eklu.n-c \,.. 1 I. 1 Ihererure dlreeted Oenoral MacArlhnr (n pu| Hu; Ihiw "MO 
iiirh ^un-^ .il llaiien 11. fiali Volunteer Arlillery. in llie .■m|daec[iieni of the in-ur- 
-riil ,:;iin and lo ]ilaee llie Aslor f.attery behind a high garden uall lo ihe righl of 
Iho I'a-av road, lo he held Ibere siibjeel to orders. 

■■I as-iiincd ihal wiieii tiie aeliun became hot at this poiut, as 1 knew it would 
be. iliat 111" insurgents would voluntarily fiill back from their advanced position, 
ami ihal (lie .\sior [Sattery and its supjiorts could take position without opposition." 

Oeniral Anderson got a message /roDi General JJaeAiUmr. "I knew from this 
that he wished lo jiu-li ihe insurgenis aside and luit iii IDe Astor iJatlerj. 1 the>^ 
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authorized liim to attack, wliieh lie did, and, soon after, tlio Twoutj-ttiird Infantry 
and the Tlurtcenfh Minnesota carried the advaiiee line of the enemy in tlio most 
^dlant inannor, llio one ijim of the Utah iialtery nnd tlic Awtor Jiattery lending 
most effoetive a-^sii^iaiK-c." 

It was Oi-nci-a! Aiidviv-nnV n|)inion thai :Ma<'Avtiiui slioiild *-oniifer mareli and 
go to Malate by tlie beacii, bm he Jiad gone too far, I'nr '■the jriin^ of tlie Astor Bat- 
tery Jiad been dragged to tlie front only after tlie utmost exertions, and wore about 
being put into battery. At the same time 1 received a tele^tram stating that the 
insurgents were threatening to cross the bamboo bridge on our right; and to prevent 
this and guard our ammunition at Pasay, 1 ordered an Idaho l)attanon to tliat point." 

Again the insurgents were making miscliief, and (Jeneral Anderson, as well as 
General tJreene had the experience of tlie eonliummce of (ire when tlie white flag was 
flying. The loss of (Jcneral Anderson in the lakijig of the city was nineteen men 
killed and one hundred and three wounded. He eoncliules hv saying: 

"The opposition we met in battio was not sullkieid to le>t the bravery of onr 
soldiers, but all showed bravery and dash. The losses sliow Ihat tin; leading regi- 
ments of the First Brigade— Thirleemli _\IJiin.-ola, T-'Miily-lliIrd Tidanlry, and 
the Astor Battery— met the most >erions oppo^ilion ,ni,l dc-iiAe credit for their 
success. The Colorado, ('aUfornia, and Oregon legitiicut-.. llir l!i'f;ii]ars. and all tlie 
batteries of the Second Brigade showed sueli wal Ihat H .ecms a pity tluil they did 
not meet focmen worthy of their steel." 

tieneral MaeArtlmr says: '■Se\ural hours before the operations of the day were 
intended to commence, there was considerable destdlnry liring from Ihe Spani^ll 
line, both of cannon and small arms, provoked no doubt by Fili|iino soldiers, who 
insisted upon maintaining a general fut-ilude along their lines." 

General JlucArthur's personal mention is remarkably spirited, and makes slir- 
ring reading. We quote: 

"The combat of Singalong can hardly he classilied as a great military event, 
but the involved terrain and the iimloiiged re^islaLl(■e cvealed a very Ivying situa- 
tion, and alT(n'<lcd an nnustial scope for the display of military qualiiie-: by a large 
number of individuals. 

"The invincible composure of Colonel Oveushine, during an exposure in danger- 
ous space for Jitoro than an hour, was conspicuous and very inspiring to ihe troops; 
and the cilicicnt manner in which he took advantage of op[)orl\milies a^ Ihey aioso 
diM'iiig the vai'ying aspects of the liglil was of great practical value in determining 
the result. 

■'The cool, determined, and sustained cflorts of Colonel Keeve, of the Thirteenth 
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J[imicsota, C0Iltri^u^L■l3 very mnterially to Ihc maintenance of the discipline aiiA 
fiiarked efficiency of his re^ment. 

"The brilliant manner in ivhich Lientenant March accoptecl and discharged the 
icsponsible and dangerous duties of the day, and the pertinacity with which, as- 
si-ted by his ofReer^ and men, he carried his guns over all obstacles to the very front 
of the tiring line, was an eseeptional display of warlike skill and good ju(5gment, 
indicating the exis-tence of many of the best qualifications for high command in 
lattle. 

"The gnlhmt maniiei' in which Captain Sawtellc, brigade quartermaster, vol- 
imteerod to juin the advance party in the rush; volunteered to command a firing 
line, for a lime witliont an officer, and again volunteered to lead a scont to ascer- 
tain the presence or absence of the enemy in the blockhouse, was a fine display of 
personal intrejiidity. 

"The efficient, fearless, and intelligent manner in whicli Lieutenant Keman, 
Twenty-first United Slates Infantry, acting assistant adjutant-general of the brigade, 
and Second Lieutenant AVIiitworth, Eighteenth United States Infantry, aid, executed 
a rti'ica of dangerous and difficult orders, was a fine exemplification of staff work 
under fire, 

"The splendid bravery of Captains Bjornstad and Scebnch, and Lieutenant 
]jackore, of the Tliirtecntii Jlinnesota, all wounded, and, finally, llio work of the 
soldiers of the first firing line, Ion, all ivcnt to make up a rapid succession of in- 
■dividuiil actions of unusual merit,"' 

Major Oeijcval Merritt's account of the capture of the city must be given in 
full, for there are no words wasted, and he clears the field of all confusion. 

"The works of Ihc second lino soon gave way to the determined adviincc of 
^Irccno's troop.-;, and that oflicer pushed his brigade rapidly tb-jngh Malate and over 
ihe bridges to occupy iJinondo and San Miguel, as con(eni]ilutcd In his instniefion-^. 
In the moantime the brigade of General MacArtbur, advancing simultaneously on 
ilic J'asiiy lOud, encountered a very sharp fire, coming from the hiockhouwef', 
trciKlie-s iuul woods in his iront, positions which it was very diflieult to carry, ow- 
ing to Ihc swamjij condition of the ground on both sides of the roads, and the 
heavy undergrowth concealing the enemy. With much gallantry and cscelleut judg- 
ment on the part of the brigade conunandcr and the troo])s engaged these difficulties 
were over^diuc uilli n miiiiiniim l(^^s (jec report of brigade commander appended), 
and JiiuArlhiic iulvaiKcil and held tbc bridges and the town of Malate, as was 
conletnjilatcd in iiis iiisnuciion-. 

"The city of Manila uas now in our possession, excepting the walled town, but 
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shortly after the entry of Our troops into Malato a white flag was displayed on the 
walls, whereupon Lieutenant-Colonel C. A Whittior, United States Volunteers, o£ 
my staff, and Lieutenant Brumby, United States Navy, representing Admiral Deweyj, 
were sent ashore to communicate with the Captain-General. I soon personally fol- 
lowed these officers into the town, going at once to the palace of the Governor-Gen- 
eral, and there, after a conversation with the Spanish authorities, a preliminary agree- 
ment of the terms of capitulation was signed by the Cap tain- General and myselL 
This agreement was subsequently incorporated into the formal terms of capitula- 
tion, as arranged by the ofiieers representing the two forces, a copy of which is hereto 
appended and marked. 

"Immediately after the surrender the Spanish colors on the sea front were hauled 
down and the American flag displayed and saluted by the guns of the navy. The 
Second Oregon Eegiment, which had proceeded by sea from Cavite, was disem- 
barked and entered the walled town as a provost guard, and the colonel was direetedl 
to receive the Spanish arms and deposit them in places of security. The town was 
filled with the troops of the enemy driven in from the in trench ments, regiments 
formed and standing in line in the streets, but the work of disarming proceeded 
quietly and nothing unpleasant occurred. 

"In leaving the subject of the operations of the 13th, I desire here to record my 
appreciation of the admirable manner in which the orders for attack and the plan 
for occupation of the city were carried out by the troops exactly as contemplated. 1 
submit that for troops to enter under fire a town covering a wide area, to rapidly 
deploy and guard all principal points in the extensive suburbs, to keep out the in- 
surgent forces pressing for admission, to quietly disarm an army of Spaniards more 
than equal in numbers to the American troops, and finally by all this to prevent 
entirely all rapine, pillage, and disorder, and gain entire and complete possession of 
a city of 300,000 people filled with natives hostile to the European interests, and 
stirred up by the knowledge that their own people were fighting in the outside 
trenches, was an act which only the law-abiding, temperate, resolute American sol- 
dier, well and skillfully handled by his regimental and brigade commanders, could 
aceoraplbh. 

The trophies of Manila were nearly $900,000,000, of which $210,000,000 were 
copper coin, 13,000 prisoners and 22,000 arm;. 

Three days after the surrender. General Merritt received news of the protocol, and 
soon was ordered to Paris. In parting he says of the insurgent chief that he had 
written communication with him on various occasions, and "he recognized my author- 
ity as military governor of the town of Manila and suburbs, and made professions 
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of his willingUGss (o wUlidraiv liis troop.- lo ii linu wlikl) I miitht indicate, but at 
ttie same time ai-kiiitr c-ertiiin lavors lor hiniicit. 'I'lio uuillers in tliis eoniieetion had 
not been settled at the dale of my departrire. Doubtless much dissatisfaction is 
felt by the rank and file of tiic iiisiirjtenls (hat they Siavc not been permitted to ciijoy 
ihc oceiipiinej of llnmla, iind tlioro is some ground for trouble with them owing 
lo that fiiet, Ijiif. notw!tlit;ianding many rumors (o tlie eontmry, T am of the opinion 
that the lead( rw will bo able to prevent sci-ioas di,■^t^u■banee^, as they are s^uflleicutly 
intelligent and educated to know that for them lo autagonize tlie United Stales would 
be to destroy their only chance of future poliiieal improvement. 

'I'lio Coniminiiling Generar^^ persona! acknowledgments are very luiiidsomc, ns 

f<.ill0W- 

'•|liigiidier-(;oneral R. P. ITiighes, my iii-[ieclor-gciienil at Han l^'rancir^co, was 
esii»cia'ly noticeable in aeeompljyhing the inslruetion of tlic green troops that came 
t) the city, innny of them without arms, clothing, or cqui[)mcnt of any kind. His 
fct'viecH will undoubtedly be duly recognized by Major-Ocneral Otifi, with whom I 
k'ft liiiu lo toTUiime the good work. 

"1 desire e:-])ecially to express my atknowdudgmcnts io Brigadier-Cleiicnil Ihib- 
cotk. itiy adjidaid-gcueral and chief of staff, for his most valuable services from 
llie iiKr|itio]i of the campaign in San Francisco to the close of the work at the pres- 
ent lime. Tills (ilhcer is too well known to require special mention of his services 
in Miiy line diroi-iion. ile was my right arm, not only in the oITiee but in the field, 
;iiid mm li of ihc success lliat has attended the expedition is due to his individual ef- 
fori-. 

■■I ili'sii-e e.peMally l« mention Jhijor yfcClnre am.1 Major "Whipple, of the pay de- 
jiiiitiiunl, uln< \(ilii(iliered their services after they had eompleied theii' legitimate 
iliiiii.--. and [K'ri'inini'd excfllcLit work whenever called upon. Major McClure was 
c-liei-lally inijiorlanl in ins services immediately after the surrender, taking long 
ridi's under my orders lo Die Spanish lines, and bearing instructions to thorn which 
resulted in etl'ecliiig their withdrawal in .'^uch manner as to prevent the incursion of 
ilie iiisLirgeni^ in the norlliern portions of the city. Other ofEicers have been named 
in ]iiy sj)ecial reports and have been reeonnnended for brevets and promotion. 

'"I especially call alteiuion to the services of Captain Mott, as mentioned in the 
report of Jh'igadier-Oeneral (ireene. He was cheerful, willing, intelligent, and ener- 
getic in the discliarge of tlio muUifarions duties imposed upon him in connection 
with our troops and trenches during the rainy season, and in the final action showed 
tho.se rare eharael eristics wiiicli slanip him as a very superior soldier." 

l.,.,LyC00t^Ic 
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THE TFR5IS OF CAPITULATION. 

The vradcrfigned having; been ^ippointed a commission to determine the details 
of the capitulation of the city iind defenses of Manila and its suburbs and the Span- 
ish forces stationed therein, in accordance with the agreement entered into the pre- 
vious day hj Major General Wesley Mcrritt, United States Army, American com- 
mander in t-liiel in tlie riiilippinoi, and His Excellency Don Fcrmin Jaudenes, 
acting General in chief of the Spanish Army in the Philippines, have agreed upon the 
following: 

1. The Spanish troops, Enroiwan and native, capitulate with the city and its 
(]efense^, wilJi all the lionor? of war, depositing their arms in the places (designated 
hy the nulliorilies of llie T'nifed States, and remaining in the <(iiartcrs designated 
and midcr iiie tirder:^ of (heir officers, and subject to the control of the aforesaid 
United Slates aulliorilies, until the conclusion of a treaty of peace between the two 
Ijelligerent nations. 

All pcviHons included in (ho capitdhitioji remain at liberty, the officers remain- 
ing in their respective homes, which shall be respected as long as they observe the 
regulations prescribed for their government and the laws in force. 

2. Officers shall retain tlieir side arms, horses, and private properly. 

3. All public horf^es and public property of all kinds shall he turned over to staff 
officers designated by the United State*. 

-]. Complete returns in duplicate of men by organizations, and full lists of pubhe 
property and stores shall be rendered to the United States within ten days from this 
date. 

5. All questions relating to the repatriation of officers and men of the Spanish 
forces and of their families, and of the expenses which said repatriation may occasion, 
shall be referred to the Government of the United States at Washington. 

Spanish families may leave Manila at any time convenient to them. 

The return of the anus surrendered by the Spanish forces shall take place when 
they evacuate the city or when the American Army evacuates. 

I). Officers and men included in the capitulation shall be supplied by the United 
States, according to their rank, with rations and necessary aid as though they were' 
prisoners of H'ar, until the conclusion of a treaty of peace between the United States- 
and Spain. 

All the funds in the Spanish treasury and all other pubhe funds shall be turned: 
over to the authorities of the United States. 

7, This city, its inhabitants, its churches and religious worship, its educational 
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cytablishments, and its private property of all description a are placed uiuki 
pj-edal saft'^uaid of the faith and honor of the American Army, 

F. V. GREENE, 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers, United States Army, 
B. P. LAMBEETON, 
Captain, United Stales Navy. 
CHARLES A. WHITTIER, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Inspector-General, 
E. 11. CROWDER, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Judge-Advocate. 
NICHOLAS DE LA PETRA, 
Auditor General E\cn 
CARLOS, 
Coronol de Ingeiiicro?. 
JOS I-:. 
Coronel dc l':st;i(lo M.t\ 



The Spaniards wanted a long array of speeifieations as to what the AmericanB 
might and should not do, but finally were struck with the sufFieieney of the shining 
simple words, "under the special safeguard of the faith and honor of the American 
Army." 
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CliAPTr:!! XI. 

'rnr: ADiuxisTitATiox 0['' fji':xi':i!AL jiiaiRiTT. 

The Olfifiiil UaKpttt Is^neil jit Manila — Onlors autl Proelamatiors Showinii; tlie 
J'oliov aiic! ]>o(ail of (lia Adminislration of Major-(icneral Wesloy Mcrritt, 
Who' as ComniaiKlur of llio l'liilip|iiini l^'-xjioililion, ISooamc, Under tlio Cir- 

cinii-tarta's of llio V:\i>hu-c of ilainl^i, tlio (iovonior of Tliat City. 

GENKliAL MEiUtlTT'S PliOCLAJIATIOX TO THE FILIPINOS. 

ncadf[uarlers Department of the Pacific, August 11, 189S. 
To tlie People of tlic PliiUppine^: 

I. War lias existed bctu'ceii tlic Viiited Slates and Spain since April 21 of tlii^ 
year. Since tliat date yoii have iritnesscd the destruction by an American fleet 
of the Spanish naval i)Owcr in these islands, the fall of the principal city, Manila, and 
its tk'fenses-, and the surrender of the Spanish amiy of occupation to the forces 
of theUnilcdSfaios. 

II. The commander of tlie United Slates foree.^ now in possession has instruc- 
tions from his (Jovcrnmcnt to assure the people that he has not eome to wage war 
upon tlieni, nor n]ion any port or faction among them, hut (o protect them in their 
homes, in fjieir employments, and in their personal and religions rights. All persons 
who, hy active aid or honest snhrai.saion, eo-operate with the United States in its 
effoi'ts to give cITect to this hencficcnt purpose, will receive the reward of its support 
and proleefjon. 

lU. Tlie govenimoiit estalilished among you liy th( TTmttd Stite-M is i go^cin 
mcnt of niilit^ary occupation; and for the present it is ordered that tlio munmpvl 
laws such as affect private rights of persons and propertj, rcf^uKte local institutions 
and ]>rovide for the punislimcnt of crime, shall be considered as continuing in forct, 
so far as compatible witli tlie purposes of military goiimment, and that they be 
administered through the ordinary tribunals substantiall\ as befort occupation but 
by oflici.tls appointed by the government of occupation. 

IV, A Provost-Marshal-General will be appointed for the city of Manila and 
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its outlying districf.s. Tliif. (orrilory will !)0 iliviilcil into suVili&lvit'i^. and [W-vc 
will be iij^t^igncLl to each a Di^puty-l'iovasl-Mnr.-^lial. 

TJic diiticf- of tliG P^ovo4-Mil^:^lIal-tlem'l';ll ami liis di'imtios vil! Ijc set forth 
ill ticliiil in fiiiiiro ordori^. In a pcnural way tlioy are eliiirfjotl with the ilntv of making 
iirresls of niilitavy, as well aw eivil olTuiider^. wndiiis suth of the lormcr class as 
are triable by eourls-iiiavlial lo llieir proper comiuaiKk witli slateineiil^ u( iheir 
,-dlViiKS and names of witnesses, and ildainin- in euslody all olher od'ender. for 
trial !>y niililary eoniiiMssioii, jirovo.-^l eourls, or native erindnal eouris, in accordanet; 
wilh law and the instructions licreaftor to be issued. 

V. The port of Manila, and all olher ports and |ilaees in the l'hili|)pine-= wliieli 
may be in the actunl possession of our land and naval forces, will be open, wliile o.ir 
military oecn]»alioii may continne, to the coninierec of all neutral nations as wili a- 
our own, in artiolcs not contraband of «'ar, and n|)on payment of the proscribed 
rules of duty which may be in force at the time of the importation. 

Vt. All elmrelics and places devoted to re!ij;ions worship and to the arts and 
sciences, all educational institutions, libraries, scientific collections, and museums are, 
ei) far as possible, to lie protected; and all destruction or intentional defacement of 
sneh places or property, of historical monuments, archives, or works of science and 
art, is prohibited, save when rcfjnircd by urgent military ncce=sity. Severe- puni~!i- 
ment will be meted out for all violations of this regulation. 

The custodians of all property of the character mentioned in this section will 
make prompt returns thereof to these headquarters, stating character and location, 
and embodying such recommendations as they may think proper for the full protec- 
tion of llie properties under their care and custody, that proper orders may issue 
enjoining the co-operation of both military and civil authorities in securing such 
protection. 

\i\. 'J'lie ("'onunanding ("lencral, in nnnouncinp: tlie establisinneni of military 
government, and in entering upon his duly as JLiliUtry (iovcrnor in pursuance of liis 
appoinlment as such by the government of the United States, desires to assure 
the people that so long as they preserve the peace and perform their duties toward 
the representatives of the United States they will not be disturbed in their persons 
and property, except in so far as may be found necessary for the good oE the service 
of the United States and the benefit of the people of the Philippines. 

WESLEY MEEKITT, 
Major-Gen era!, United States Army, Commanding. 
The general orders following are full of curious interest, as they declare the true 
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iiifeiit and meaning of the Philippine Expedition, and define the situation at Manila, 
with extraordinary precision, and are in the strictest sense by antliority; 

IIEADQUARTEES DEPARTMENT OF THE PACIFIC 

ASD 

EIGHTH AUJJY CORPS 

Manila Bay, August 9th, 1898. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 3. 

1. In view of the extraordinary conditions under which this Army is operat- 
ing, the Commanding General desires to acquaint the ofiicers and men composing 
it, with the expectations which he entertains as to their conduct. 

You are assembled iipon foreign soil situated within the western confines of a 
vast ocean separating you from your native land. You have come not as despoilers 
and oppressors, but simply as the instruments of a strong free government, whose 
purposes are beneficent and which has declared itself in this war, the champion of 
those oppressed by Spanish misrule. 

It is therefore the intention of this order to appeal directly to yonr pride in your 
position as representatives of a high civilization, in the hope and with the firm 
conviction that you will so conduct yourselves in your relations with the inhabi- 
tants of these islands, as to convince them of the lofty nature of (lie mission which 
you come to execute. 

It is not believed that any acts of pillage, rapine, or violence will be committed 
by soldiers or other in the employ of the United States, but should there be persons 
with this command who prove themselves unworthy of this confidence, their acts 
will he considered not only as crimes against the sufferers, but as direct insults 
to the United States flag, and they will be punished on the spot with the maximum 
penalties known to military law. 

By Command of Miijor-General Merritt: 
J, B. BABCOCK 
Adjulant-General. 
Ofllcial: 

BENTLEY MOTT, Aid. 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTJiENT OF THE PACIFIC 

AND 

EIGHTH AltMY CORPS. 

Manila, P. I., August 15th, 1898. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 1. 

1. In addition to his duties as Division Commander, Brigadier- General T, M 
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Andereon, U. S. Vols., is hereby assigned to the command oi the District of Cavite 
■and will remove his headquarters to that point. The garrison of the District of 
Cavite will he augmented upon the arrival of the next transports eontaining troops 
for this command. 

2. In addition to his duties as Brigade Commander, Brigadier-General Arthur 
MacArthur, U. S. Vols., is hereby appointed Military Commandant of the walled 
city of Manila, and Provost-Marshal-General of the City of Manila, indnding all the 
outlying districts within the municipal jurisdiction. General MacArthur will remove 
his headquarters witliin the walled city and will bring with him one strong regiment 
of his command to take station within the walled town. The Commanding Ofhcer 
of the Snd Oregon Vol. Inf., now stationed in the walled eity, will report to General 
MacArthur, and the Companies of the 2ud Oregon Vol. Inf., now at Cavite, will, 
upon being relieved by other troops, he sent to Manila to join the regiment. Gen- 
eral MacArthur will relieve the Civil Governor of his functions, and take possession 
of the offices, clerks and all machinery of administration of that otfi.ee, retaining and 
employing the present subordinate officers of civil adminisfration until, in his judg- 
ment, it is desirable fo replace them by other appointments. 

3. Colonel James S. Smith, Ist California Vol. Inf., in addition to liis dulips 
as Reniimental Commander, is appointed Deputy Provost-Marshal for (lie Di-u i( t:^ of 
the eity north of fhe Pasig River, and will report to General MacAftluii'. Colonel 
S. Ovenshine, 23rd U. S. Inf., is appointed Deputy Provost-Marshal for tlic dis- 
tricts of the city, including Ermita and Malate, outside of fhe walled town and 
south of the Pasig River, and will report to General MaeArlhur. 

4. Under paragraphs "3" and "4" of the terms of capitulation, full lists of pub- 
lic property and stores, and returns in duphcate of the men by organizations, are 
to be rendered to the United States within ten days, and public horses and public 
property of all kinds are to be turned over to the staff officers of the United States 
designated to receive them. Under these paragraphs the Cliicf of Artillery at these 
licadijuarters, and the Chiefs of the Staff Departments, will take possession of the 
juiblie property turned over as above, pertaining to their respective departments. 

Tlie returns of the prisoners will be submitted to the Military Commandant 
of the City, who will assign the men for quarters in such public buildings and bar- 
racks as are not required for Ihe use of United States troops. The horses and private 
property of the officers ot the Spanish forces arc not to be disturbed. The Chief 
Paymaster at these headquarfcrs will turn over such portion of Ihe Spanish public 
funds received by him, by virtue of this order, to the administration of his offiee, 

5. Ail removals and appointments of subordinate officers of civil administration. 
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and IraiiJifcrs i>[ Iiiods uiUliorizi.'d by this order, imi^t rccoivc ilie iipprovid of (ho 
Cuiiiiiiiiii(liiig t!ciH'i'iiI, lieforf^ sii^lion is (iikcn. 

ii, 'I'liu i'hk( Qii;iiti.'niiiJiJtor and Clik'f CoiumiEsary of SiibJsteocc iit ihc^Q 
liOiuliniarli IS will (■-lalj]i>li dcjiots of supply in Maniia witli as litUu dday as possible, 
(Jiuiitt-iiiiar-U'r and iSubsistoiice dopofs will also be retained at Cavite, 

ily Command of Major-tleneral MeiTilt: 

J. B. IJABCOCK, 
AdjiUaiit-(.>cneral. 
Olliual: 

nKXTLi'Y Mirn\ Aid. 

JlKAixtlAb'TKlIS l)i:rAi;'LM]':NT OF TDK PACIFIC 

AXil 

IlKillTII Ai;.MY CORL'S. 

Jiaiiila. J', i., Aii^Mi^l i;tli, 13'.)S, 
UFXKKAl. 01il)i;ilS Ko. .",. 

1. hi ,id<lili..n in ilii'.,,nuiiati.l onii> Brigade. Ilri-^idier-lu'iu'ral V. V. OiveiiP, 
C. S. A"ol-.., uill jici-f.M-iii ili.MbiUrv liillierlo iHTfnnned liy llie riiiendeiifo Ccncral de 
UacJen-la, and uill Unu- rliargc, Mib.jret to insn■lu■lil.ll^< of ilie Majur CcniTal Coni- 
niaiiaiii-, of nil iUcu] alfaiiv of ibu Covmiiiienl of Maiiila. 

■.'. r.ieiiloLiaiil-Coloiie] C. A. Wliittier, U. S. Vol.^ is ajipuintod CoHl-cIoi of 
Cii-iuDM, ami ilii' Cliiel' l';iyinastcr. Department of llic Tiiciric, will designate a 
bdiiiUd olliror id' ilio I'ay Di'iiartmciit as custodian of idl |iublic funds. Both of 
lliese olliccrt^ will ii>(ioii to Brigadier-fJenend (iroone for instructions. 

By Command of Major-General Mcrritt: 

J. B. BABCOCIs 
Adjutant-General, 
Otliiial: 

r.I'VTl.l'Y MOTT, Aid. 

Ili-AIHJI'ABTKES DKrAKT_\!]'XT OF THE I'ACIFIC 

AND 

KIOIITIl Alf,MV CIHU'S. 

JliiniLi. P. I., August Ktli.lSOS. 
(II'NKIIA). nifDKBS. No. i). 

The MaJ'U'-Criicral 1 'oiiiitiinulinf,' desires to conjjralulate the troops of this com- 
iii:ii]i' iijioii iheir brilliaiu ^iicoes^ in llie capture, by assault, of the defenses of Jla- 
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nila. oil yaturtliiy, August 13, a tiatc iicrenl'lor lu be incmoiMblo in Iho iiislocy of 
American victories. 

Aftet a journey of seven llioupand miles by son, liie i5oldicrFi of Llie Phili|i]iLno 
E-xpcJition encountered most serions diffieulties in laiidiiijr, due to protracted storms 
raising liigli snrf, lliroiigli wbidi it was necessary to pass the small boats wliicb 
iiilordecl tlio only means of disembarking the army and its supplies. This grwil task, 
and the privations and liardsliips of a campaign during ibu rainy season in trDjiical 
lowlands, were aeeomplisliod and endured by all the troops, in a sjnrit of s<)iiliii]'ly 
foriitudo, wliich bas at all times during these days of Irial, given tJie ('oiiiniE)iiiiing 
(Jencral the moiiit heartfelt pride and confidence In liis nun. Xothiiig cnulil lir liiu'i 
than the patient, uncomplaining devotion to duly whitJi nil ha\e sltowii. 

S'ow it is his pleasm'c to announce that within tliree \vwU< aflcr ll'c niTiVitl in 
the Philijipincs of the greater portion of the forces, the v:\\»t-A tiiy ul' ilie S|MMisli 
possessions in the East, liehl hy S|Wiiish velcnms, hn< liillni iiim ,nir l^nuls. nud lie 
feels assured lliat all ofTicers iiiul jiieii of this (■oiiuu^ukI liave ivn^on in l)e proiiil of 
the success of tlie expodilioii. 

The (.'oiiimaiKhng (Irnerai will hereafter lake oceasimi 1„ mniliut, u> ihe lii^me 
(Joveriimeiif, tlie names of oineers. men and orgaiii;^alioii-. to \\\um -tn-rini t-redit 
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J5y (.'oiuiiiaiid of MEijor-t;<'Mi'nil Alnnil: 

J. 1!. liAl'.COiK, 



]':xtlI':y _\ii)'r']\ Aid. 



fii'ArigL'-MiTKiis oi' Tin: i'i;ov()sr-MAi;siiA].-(;i-:\F,i;AL 

A .\ I ) 
Aril.lTAliY ('(l.\i:\IA\])AXT, 

Ciu- of Miiuila, ]'. I.. Aiiuni^l l.Sili, IROS. 
(II'XI'KAI, (IIIDKIJS, XO. 1. 

1. In obcdieiicc to tlie provisions of rienornl ()rdir>. No. ^<. ilaled lloadiniarlers 
IVpartmcnt of the Faeifie and Fighth Army (*or|is, Maiiihi. 1\ T,. Aii-u-t I.-.IIk 1S',)S, 
the imderiigned hereby assumes the oflioe and didies nf ililiiary Conimandaiit of 
the walled city of Manila; rrovost-Marshal-fJeneral of tlie oity of ir^fnihi, including 
the outlying districts within the mnnieipa! jurisdietioii, and al.-o the fiuielion'i of 
Civil Oovcrnor. 

?. TTntil further orders the prescrv-ation of laiv and order Jliroiigiioid the city 
will he raaintnined accordinir to the arrangements wliicli iiow obtain. 
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3. The location of these Iloadqnartera will be at the office of the Civil Governor, 
corner of San Jiian de Lctran and Anda Street?, and to the above address will be 
referred all papers requiring action by the undersigned. To insure prompt investiga- 
tion, ail claims, complaiots, and petitions should be presented in the English lan- 
guage. 

4. Major Harry C. Ilale, Assistant Adjutant-General U. S. Volunteers; aide de 
camp to the Commanding General, liaving been assigned for temporary duty at these 
Hen d quarters, is hereby appointed Adjutant-General to the undersigned. 

5. Colonel S. Overshine having been appointed by proper authority Deputy Pro- 
vost-Marshal of the districts of the city (including Ennita and Malate) outside of the 
walled town and south of the Pasig river, will organize and establish his office as 
soon as possible, and report the location thereof to these Headquarters. 

G. Colonel James S. Smith, 1st California Volunteer Infantry, having been 
appointed by proper autliority Deputy Provost-Marshal of the districts of tlie city 
nortli of the Pasig river, will organize and establish his office as soon as possible and 
report location thereof to these Headquarters. 

(Sgd.) ARTIirR MACARTHl'R, 

IJi'igadior-Ooneral U. S. Voliiutoers. 
Military Commandant and Provost-Marshal- General. 



The Official G^izette of Aug. S3 is a record of the orgaiiiKUtion of llic Military 
fJovornmenl ol Siaiiiii. 

01'"1-TCK CIIIEE 01'' POLICE. 

]\L\N1LA, P. T. 
OiniKli No. 1. 

Kv (oiiHuanil of lirigadicr-Gcncral MacArtluir and Miliiary Commandant, the 
Tbirtcciith Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry is designated to perform the 
police duty of this city and the commanding officer thereof is appointed Chief of 
Police, and Major Kd, S. Bean, Inspector of Police. 

Companies D, 0, J and S arc hereby detailed to at once take charge nl the 
police stations and perform the necessary duties pcrtalnirrr to the position of police 
and maiiilenaiice of order. 

C. McC. RICI'^Vi;, 
Colonel l.Tlh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry and Chief of Police. 
Aug. 220, 1898. 
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Ofi'ICK CHIEF OF POLICK. 

MANILA, r. T. 
OKDER No. 3. 

1. Tlio following is published for the information of the police of this city: 

2. Bulletin boards will bo kept in all stations and all orders issncil from this 
offlee will be posted thereon. 

3. Armed native and Spanish soldiers must be disarmed before being allowed to 
pass through gates, cither way. 

4. Arrest drunk and disorderly persons. 

5. Spanish officers are allowed to wear their side arms. 

G. Commanding officers will have their respective districts patroled at least once 
each hour during the day and night. 

7. Shoes must be blacked and all brasses bright and shining at all times. 

8. Be courteous in your contact with Lotli natives and Spaniards and see that 
all soldiers of other commands observe tliis rule. 

9. Particular attention nmsl be given by men at the gates to the saluting of of- 
ficers in passing through, and particularly so to the general ofiiccr?, 

ED. S. BEAN, 
Major 13th Begimcnt Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and Inspector of Police. 
Aug. 22d, 1898. 
Approved, 

REEVE, 
Colonel 13tli Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantrv and Cliicf of Police. 



IIEADQIfARTERS OF THE PROVOST-MARSITAL A:sD MlLlT.UiT 
COMilANUANT. 

Adjutant-General's Office, City of Slanila, P. I., August 23ml, 1898. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 3. 

Colonel McC. Reeve, 13th Minnesota Volunteer Infantrj', is Jiei-eljy directed to re- 
lieve the Commandante of the Guardia Civil Vetcrana of his functions, and will take 
possession of his office and will employ such officers and soldiers of his regiment as 
Hiay be necessary for the adequate police protection of this city. 

By Command of Brigadier-General MacArtluir, 
Provost-Marshal-General and Military Commandant, 
HARRY C. HALE, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 
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ORDER No. 3. 

OFFICE CHIEF OF POLICE. 
MANILA, P. I. 
To Commandin'' Officer, 

STATIONS. 
Notify all livery stables and other places in your districts, depositins large (juan- 
tities of mannrc and other refuse in the streets, that they mtist cart it away daily, 
themselves. 

Failure to do so will result hi fhc arrest of the ofCending party. 

ED, S. BEAN, 
Major 13th Minnesota Volunteers, and Inspector of PoUce. 
August 22d, 1898. 
Approved 

REEVE, 

Colonel 13th Minnesota Volunteer?, and Chief of Police. 



HEADQUAETICBS DFPARTllENT OF THE PACIFIC 

AND 

EIGHTH ARMY CORPS. 

Manila, Philippine Islands, August 23nd, 1898. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 8. 

I. For the maintenance of law and order in those portions of the Philippines oc- 
cupied or controlled by the Army of the United States, and to provide means to 
promptly punish infraction of the same. Military Commissions and Provost Courts, 
composed and constituted in accordance with the laws of war, will be appointed 
from time to time as occasion may require. 

II. The local courts, continued in force for certain purposes in proclamation 
from these headquarters, dated August 14th, 1898, shall not exercise jurisdiction 
over any crime or offense committed by any person belonging to the Army of the 
United States, or any retainer of the Army, or person serving with it, or any per- 
son furnishing or transporting supplies for the Army; nor over any crime or offense 
committed on either of (he same by any inhabitant or temporary resident of said 
territory. In such cases, except when Courts Martial have jurisdiction, jurisdiction 
to try and punish is vested in Military Commissions and the Provost Court, as here- 
inafter set forth. 

III. The crimes and offenses triable by Military Commission are murder, man- 
elanghter, assault and battery with intent to kill, robbery, rape, a.=8ault gnd battery 
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with intent to rape, and such other crimes, oilenses, or violations of the laws of war 
as may be referred to it for trial by the Commanding General, The piiniilimeLt 
awarded by Military Commission shall conform, as far as possible, to the laws of the 
United States, or the custom of war. Its sentence is subject to the approval uf the 
Commanding General, 

IV. The Provost Court has jurisdiction to try all other crimes and offenses, 
referred to in Section II of this order; not exclusively triable by Courts Martial or 
Military Commission, including violations of orders or the laws of war, and such 
cases as may be referred to it by the Commanding General. It shall have power to 
punish with coniincment, with or without hard labor, for not more tliun six (6) 
months, or with tine not exceeding Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars {$^50.00) or 
both. Its sentence does not require the approval of the Commanding General, 
but may be mitigated or remitted by him. 

V. The Judge of the Provost Court will be appointed by this Commanding Gen- 
eral. When in the opinion oi the Provost Court its power of punishment is inade- 
i|uatc, it phall certify the case to the Commanding Genera! for his consideration 
and action. 

By Command of Major-Goncral Jlcrritt: 

J. B. BABCOCK, 
Adjutant-General. 
Official: 

liENTLEY MOTT, Aid. 



HEADQUAKTKKS DEPAETMENT 01'' THE PACIFIC. 

AND 

EIGHTH ARMY COEPS. 

Manila, P. I., August 22nd, 180S. 
SPECIAL OKDKKS, No. 33. 

1. Upon the recommendation of the Intendente General de Hacienda, Major 
R. B. C. Bement, Engineer Officer, U. 8. Volunteers, is hereby appointed .Adminis- 
trator de Hacienda (Collector of Internal Revenue), and will report without delay 
to Brigadier-General F. V. Greene, U. S. Volunteers, Intendente General, Manila. 

2. The following orders are confirmed: Special Orders No. 5, Headquarters 
Second Division, Eighth Army Corps, August (ith, 1898, placing Fi^-^t Lientenani 
W. G. Haan, ^rd U. S. Artillery, in command of a sepiinite battery to be orennizcO 
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bj' details from batteries of 3rd XJ. 8. Artillery^ to man the Ilotelildss revolving can- 
non Ijroitght on the transport Ohio. 

ii. I'rivalo I!. J. Green, Company E, 3nd Oregon Volunteer Infantry, detniled 
on .epcfinl dnty at these headf|uarters, will be paid commutation of rations at the 
rate of reveiity-five cents per diem, it being entirely impracticable for him to eook 
or utilize rations. lie will also be paid commutation of quarters at the usual rate. 
Both commutations to be paid while tbis man is employed on his present duty 
and stationed in this eily, and to date from and inclusive of the IGth inst. 

4. Corporal Jerome Patterson, Company H, 23rd U. S. Infantry, Corporal 
James Jladdy, Coni])any F, 3nd Oregon Volunteer Infantry, Private Emmett Man- 
ley, Company I), gSrd 17. S. Infantiy, Private Eobert JI. Nichols, Company A, Ist 
Idaho Volunteer Infantry, Private P. H. Sullivan, Company F, 23rd U. S. Infantry, 
are hereby detailed on special duty at these Headquarters, and will report at once 
(o the Adjutant-General for duly. 

i>. Lieutenant-Colonel Charlci^ L. .Tewett, Judge Advocate, U. S. ^''ohmtcers, 
is hereby appointed Judge of the Provosf; Court, for the city of Manila. He will 
hold the sessions of his court at the headquarters of the Provost -Marshal- General. 
The Quartermaster Department will provide the necessary offices and oifiee furni- 
ture. 

Tiie Provost Court will be attended by one or more Assistant Provost-Marshal, to 
be detailed by the Provost-Marshal-General, who will be charged with the duty 
of enforcing its orders and executing its processes. The form of accusation in the 
Provost Court will be substantially the same as that used in Courts Martial, and 
a record of all cases tried, assimilated to that of the summary court, will be kept. 

G. Vpon the recommendation of the Chief Commissary of the Department of 
the Pacific, the issue to Spanish Prisoners by Major S. A. Cloman, C. S., U. S. Vols., 
Depot Commissary, Cavite, P. I., of one {!) box of soap (60 lbs. net) is liereby con- 
lirmed. 

1. Sergeant f^harles TI. Burritt, Company C, 1st "Wyoming Volunteer Tnfiintry, 
will report So Lieutenant Morgareidge, Ist Wyoming Volunteer Infantry, on board 
Steamer Ohio, for temporary duty in unloading commissary sup])lies. 

Upon completion of this duiy Sergeant Burritt will rejoin his Company. 

5. Lieiilcuant ('iiarlos II. Sleeper, 1st Colorado Volunteer Infantry, is hereby 
appointed Deputy Collector of Internal lieveuuc, and u-jll report to Major E. B. C. 
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Bemenl, U, S. Vols., Administrator dc Ilsiciena (Collector of Tnternal IJevoime), 
for instruetionf. 

y, Licutenaiit-Coloiiol diaries L. Potter, IT. S. Vols., Chief Engineer (.Uliecr, 
Eighth Army Corps, wiU assume charge of the water supply of this city, aiul will 
report to Brigadier-General Arthur MacArthur, TJ. S. Vol?., Military Commandant 

of Manila, for iosiruetions. 

By Command of JIajor-(.!e\icra! Merritt: 

J. 1). 15ABC0CK, 
Adjui'flLil-Cieneral. 
Oilicial: 

BKNTI-EY MOTT, Aid. 

The responsibilities of General Merritt in his Manila Ciimpaign were graver 
than the country nnderstands, and his success was regarded as so iiukIi a matter 
of course that there has been forgetfulncss to take into account the many tirciun- 
stances that gave ansiety preceding decisions tliat seem easy nuw that 
they have been vindicated by events. The departure from San Fran- 
cisco of the Major-General commanding the Ph 1 1 1 ne e i 1 1 n = as well 
known to the Spanish as to the American cabinet, and tl e on t 1 ink there 

were no important particulai-a of the sailing of the tl 1 1 v o of o I'hilippine 
soldiers unknown to enemies. There were in gold o u a n 11 o anl t half dol- 
lars in the strong box of Merritt's ship, the Newport Tl e Sp 1 si ere not as 
well posted as an average hackman, if they did i ot report tl 1 p ent of gold. 
It would have been a triumph for Spain to have c 1 1 r 1 tl e om n 1 ng general 
and the gold, the Astor Battery and the regular retr t tl tl 1 alj 'lers ship. 
The Spanish were known to have a gunboat or t o lu 1 tl 1 ds within 
striking distance oE our transports, unarmed vessel —e eit a fe 11 pieces of 
field artillery— with more than a thousand men on o 1 ( en r 1 Mer ti anted the 
escort of ships of war to make all secure, and ajph at on to Wn 1 Dewey to 
Bend one of his war boats, brought the statement that he could not tpare a ship. 
Just at that time he heard of the run by Camara with the Cadiz fleet Eastward on the 
Mediterranean, and soon he had word that the Pelayo and her companions were in 
the Suez canal. Genera! Greene had not arrived at Manila at that time, and the 
monitors Monterey and Monadnock were getting along slowly. Dewey knew he 
would have to evacuate the scene of his victory in case Camara was fuUy committed 
to TO to Manila, and wait for the Monitors, and when he got them be said be would 
return and sink another Spanish fleet, but that was something it might be critical to 
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explain, and (leneral Menitt, after leaving San Francisco., did net get any news foe 
twenty-six days. All that time lie would have had no justification for surprise it 
he had been attacked by a Spanish gnnboat, and if the Spaniards had pushed on their 
Eapide — the eenverted German liner the Normania~she eonld have been handled to 
cut off the American reinforcements on the way to the camps of the little American 
army already landed. AVhen General Merritt reached Cavite, he found the situation 
difficult for the army and pushed things as the only way to get out of trouble. He 
had two armies to deal with, one the Spaniards, fiercely hostile, and the other, the 
Filipinos, factional and jealous, each outnumbering by five thousand the American 
forces willi which the city was assailed and finally captured. There was no lime lost, 
and if tliere had been any delay, even two days, the peace protocol would Iiave found 
OUT army in the trenches, and the city belonging to the Spaniards. It was the energy 
of General Merritt^ heartily shared by his division commanders, that prevented this 
embarrassment, which would have been a moral and military misfortune. We have 
given the General's orders to his troops and the Filipinos after the fall of the city — 
also his original statement of policy, and noted how cleverly they supported each 
other, and how smoothly the work of organization and administration is carried on 
the world is well aware. Tlie orders deputing the ofiieers to discharge certain duties 
are plain business. There was no departure from the strict, straight lino of military 
government, and the threatened entanglements lirmly touched passed away. There 
was nothing omitted, or supei-tiuous, and the purpose and programme of policy was 
made clear by events. The confu,«ion overcome by the genius of common sense there 
was order, all rights respected, the administration was a success from the beginning 
and continued, and is to be continued — security is established, there is public con- 
fidence in the air— the "faith and honor of the anny" are inviolable, Manila is ours, 
and there is peace. H war comes in that quarter of the globe we shall stand on 
ground that earthquakes cannot shake- 
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CHAPTRE XTT. 

THK AJIKiUCAN ARMY IN" MANILA. 

Why tliG Boys Had a Spell of llnme Sieknoss— Disadvantages of the Tropics — Ad- 
miral Dewey and his Happy Men — How Our Soldiers Passed the Time on the 
Ships — General Merritt's Headquarters — What Is Public Property — The 
Manila Water Supply — England Our Friend — Maj.>r- General Otis, General 
Merritt's Successor. 

The American soldiers in the Philippines were most devoted and cheerful, patient 
under hardship and pleasantly satisfied that they were as far to the front as anybody 
and seeing all there was to see during the siege of Manila. They were out in tropical 
rains, and the ditches they waded wore deep with mud \mless filled with water. 
They were hara.^sed by the Spanish with the long-range Mausers at night and in- 
sufficiently provided a part of the time with rations. At best they had a very rough 
experience, but kept their health and wanted to go into the city with a rush. They 
would rather have taken chances in storming the place than sleep in the mud, as they 
did for twenty days. 

When the defenders of Manila concluded that the honor of Spain would be 
preserved by the shedding of only a little blood in a hopeless struggle and fell back 
from very strong positions before the advanci, of skirmish lines, and the American 
columns entered the city, keeping two armies — the Spaniards and the insurgents — 
apart, and, taking possession, restored order and were sheltered in houses, it soon 
began to occur to the boys, wlio caine out of the wet campaign looking like veterans 
and feeling that they had gained much by experience, that they were doing garrison 
duty and that it was objectionable. The soldiers who arrived on the Peru, City of 
Pueblo and Pennsylvania were shocked that they had missed the fight and dis- 
gusted with the news of peace. They had made an immense journey to go actively 
into war, and emerged irom the ocean solitude to police a city in time of peace. It was 
their notion that they lacked occupation; that their adventure had proved an enter 
prise that could not become glorious. 

The romance of war faded. Unquiet sensations were produced by the stories that 
there was nothing to do but go home, and they would soon be placed aboard the 
transports and homeward bound. Besides, the climate was depressing. The days 
were hot and the nights were not refreshing. The rations were better and there were 
dry places to sleep, but there was no inspiring excitement, and it was not a life worth 
173 
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living. War — "ilic front" — instead of offering in com parable vnrietie?, became tedious 
—it was a ijore^ in fact. How eouid a crowded eity and thronged streets be at- 
tractive in a military sense, or the scene of patriotic sacrifice, when the most arduous 
duty was that of police? Was it for this they had left honics in Oregon, Montana, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Nebraska, Utah, California and Colorado? 

There came an episode of homesickness. It was about time in a soldier's life to 
contrast it with the farms and the villages, the shops, mines and manufactories. 
Tliey were kept busy on gnard and in earing for themselves, in activities as the mas- 
ters of a strange community, but the novelties of the tropics lost their flavor. What 
did a man want with oranges when there were apples? What was a rice swamp com- 
pared with a com field? Think of the immeasurable superiority, as a steady thing, 
of an Irish potato to a banana, or a peach to a pineapple! What was a Chinese 
pony alongside a Kentucky horse, or a water buffalo with the belly of a hippopotamus 
and horns crooked as a saber and long as youv arm to one who had seen old-fashioned 
cows, and bulls whose bellowing was as the roaring of lions? The miserable but 
mighty bufllalocs were slower than oxen and, horns and all, tame as sheep — the 
slaves of serfs! 

As for the Chinese, if there were uo other objection, tliey should be condemned 
because too numerous — faithful, perhaps, in a way, but appearing with too much fre- 
quency in the swarming streets. And the women, with hair hanging down their 
backs, one shoulder only sticking out of their dresses, the skin shining like a 
scoured copper kettle; a skirt tight around the hips and divided to show a petticoat 
of another tint, a jacket offering further contrasts in colors, slippers flapping imder 
naked heels, faces solemn as masks of death heads — oh, for the rosy and jolly girls 
we left behind us io tears! How beautiful were the dear golden-haired and blue-eyed 
blondes of other days! The boys wanted at least tobacco and aerated waters to 
soothe themselves with, and if there was not to be any more fighting, what was the 
matter with going home? 

They also serve, however, who only stand and wait — there are no soldiers 
or sailors in the world who arc in a position of greater interest 
and usefulness than those of the American army and navy who 
hold fast with arms the capital city of the Philippines. The army, though much 
exposed, has not suffered severely from sickness. There has been an intense and pro- 
tracted strain upon the men of the ships, but they have recovered from the amiable 
weakness for home, and they are not merely well; they are more than plain healthy — 
Ihey are hearty and happy! There is the light of good times in their faces. One 
thing in their favor is they iiave not been allowed to eat unwholesome food, and the 
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floors of the warboais and cvorj' piece of meta! or wood that is in sight is polished 
and glistening with cleanliness. The soldiers will feel better when the postoffice in in 
working order and they will do hotter by their organs of digestion when they aro 
not deluged with flzz — tliat is, pop, and beer made without lualt, and (he strange, 
sweetish fraits that at first wore irresistible temptations. 

"Come with me and see the men of the Olympia," said Admiral Dewey, "and see 
how happy they are, though they have been shut up hero four months." And the 
men did look jolly and bright, and proud of the Admiral as he of them, and they 
were pleased when he noticed, kindly, the hostile little monkey, who is the raa:^eot, 
and the other day bit the Captain, 

The health of the boys was preserved at sea by systematic exercise. Not a 
transport crossed the Pacific that was not converted into a military school, and cneh 
floating sehoolhouse had about 1,000 pupils. They wore put through gj-mnastics 
and calisthenics when, as a rule, they were barefooted and wore no clothes but their 
imdershirts and trousers. There was oven a scarcity of suspenders. The drill- 
masters were in dead earnest, and their voices rang out until the manifestation of 
vocal capacity excited admiration. The boys had to reach suddenly for heaven with 
both hands and then bring their arms to their sides with swinging energy. Tlien 
ihey had to strike out right and left to the order "Right!" "Left!" until the sergeant 
was satisfied. Next each foot had to be lifted and put down quickly at the word of 
command; then it was needful that the legs should be widely separated in a jump 
and closed up with vigor; then the spinal columns swayed forward and back and all 
the joints and muscles had something to do. This was no laugliing matter to any 
one, though it was funny enough from the ordinary standpoint of civil hfo. This 
medicine was taken day after day, and seemed to vindicate itself. 

It was esteemed a good thing for the boys to perspire from exercise. Tliere was 
no trouble, though, when south and west of Honolulu, in having substantially Turk- 
isli baths in the bunks at night, and there were queer scenes on deck — men by hun- 
dreds scantily clothed and sleeping in attitudes that artists might have chosen to 
advantage for life studies. It was necessary for those who walked about, during the 
hours thus given to repose, where the enlisted men took their rest with their under- 
shirts and drawers around them, to be careful not to tramp on the extended limbs. 
Once I feared I had hit a soldier's nose with my heavy foot when stepping over him 
in a low light, and was gratified that my heel had merely collided with a big hoy's 
thumb. He had gone to sleep ivith his head protected by his hand. I paused long 
enough to note that the sheltering hand if clinched would have been a mighty and 
smiting fist; and 1 was doubly pleaded that T had not tramped on his big nose. 
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Xot infrequently, when we uero steaming along the SOtli parallel of north lati- 
iiitle — tiiat is to say, well in the torrid zone— and were wafted by the trade winds that 
wen! after us at about our own speed, heavy showers came up in the night and 
ppoiled the hixurious content of those who were spread on the decks. The boys got 
in good form tlirough the longest journey an army ever made— for the distanee is 
greater from the United States to the riiilippincs than from Spain — and every week 
the skill of a soldier in acquiring the lessons of the climate and the best methods of 
taking care of himself will become more useful, and the tendency will be to settle 
down to tiic business of soldiering, make the best of it and accept it as educational — 
an experience having in it the elements of enduring enjoyments. "The days when 
I was in Jlanila, away down in the south seas, but a little way from the island from 
wliieh came the wild man of Borneo," will bo pleasant in remembrance, and there will 
be perpetually an honorable iJistinctioii in identjfication with in ambitious yet gen- 
erous enterprise, one of the most remark ibk a nition ean undertake— not excepting 
the Roman conquests all around the 5! ditcrnnein, and that touched the northern 
sea, invading England. 

In the later days of August there were m the piison'^ of Minila, which answer to 
the penitentiary and jail in the American States 2 200 pr soners, one of whom was a 
Spaniard! The prisons are divided only by i high n ill and contain many compart- 
ments to assist in classiiieation. There ire con^idcrible =ipices devoted to airing 
the prisoners, and one in which the privileged are permitted to amuse themselves 
with games. The guard consisted, whtn I \iaited the place of sixty-three soldiers 
from Pennsylvania. There were many women impriaoned One who had been shut 
up for more than a year was taken into custody because she had attempted rather 
informally to retake possession of a house of which she had been proprietor and out 
of which she had been fraudulently thrown. Tier crime was a hysterical assertion of 
her rights and her uninvited tenants were Spaniards. 

One of the buildings contained the criminals alleged to be desperate, and as they 
stood at the windows the chains on their right legs were in sight. It was plainly 
seen in several cases that the hnks of the chains used were about three inches long 
and that three or four turns were taken around the right ankle. In a group of pris- 
oners waiting for supper to be handed them in pans in the open air a large number 
wore chains. Many of the prisoners were incarcerated as insurgents, having offended 
by refusing to espouse the Spanish cause or by some other capital criminality in that 
line of misconduct! A commission was investigating their cases and the Filipinos 
who had not satisfied the Spanish requirements were represented by an aWe lawyei . 
who was well informed and disposed to do justice. Sbcty-two of the inmates of th» 
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penitentiary held for ili.-coiiioiit vvjlb ihv S|Kniisli system of govornmciit were to be 
diechargecl as soon as tlie jjapcr? could be made out. 

Many most interesting questions arise in connection with the capU illation of the 
Spanish army. It was agreed that the Spaniards, upon surrendering and giving up 
the public property, shouUl be entitled to the honors of war. It was expressly 
understood that the arms the troops gave np were to be retained. In case the Ameri- 
cans abandoned the islands or the Spaniards departed the rifles should be given them, 
and usage would seem to determine that this return of wapous must include the 
Mausers in the hands of the troops now prisoners of war and the cartridges they 
would carry if they took the field. 

Then arises a difEicnltj as to the precise meaning of the words "public property." 
Tliere were laid down by the Spaniards about 13,000 Mausers and Remingtons, and 
ihere were 10,000 in the arsenals— 23,000 in all. It is admitted that 13,000 per- 
sonally surrendered rifles gn hack to the Spaniards, whether they or wo go away from 
the islands — as one or the other is sure to do — but the 10,000 stand of arras in the 
arsenals come under the head of "public property," and so should be retained per- 
uianently by the Americans. The number of ball cartridges a soldier starting out to 
make a march carries is 100. There were surrendered more than 500 rounds to the 
man. The public money was public property, of course, and General Greene de- 
manded the keys to the vault containing it. The Spanish authorities objected, but 
yielded after presenting a written protest. The money consisted of Spanish and 
Mexican dollars, a lot of silver bars and change fused into one mass, and some 
gold in the same state, also $347,000 in copper coin which was regarded, under the 
old dispensation, good stufE to pay poor wages to pcor men and women. 

There are some fine points about customs. The American flag floats over tlie city, 
and the importers and exporters want to know whit the charge= are and Jiow much 
the private concessions must be. Some of these people ran around for several days 
wiih l!ic object of placing a few hundred Mexican dollars in the hands of officials, 
where they would do the most good, and could not find in) body ready to confer 
special favors for hard cash. These pushing businc-s men had been accustomed to 
meet calls for perquisites, and did not feel safe for a moment without complying with 
that kind of formality. They turned away embarrassed and disappointed, and were 
surprised to learn that they were on a ground floor that was wide enough to accommo- 
date everybody. 

It should be mentioned in this connection, also, a Mexican dollar passes in Manila 
for *jO cents American. The price of Mexican dollars in the banka of San Francisco 
and Honolulu is -tC and -17 cent>. The way it works is illustrated in paying in a res- 
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tauraiit for ii luudi— s;iy for two. It thci account i^ $3 joii put down a $5 United 
States gold piece and receive in eliange eight Mexican dollars. If you buy cigars at 
$40 per 1,000 a $20 AjDcriean gold piece pays the $40 bill. There is now pretty free 
coinage of Mexican dollars and they answer admirably as 50-eent coins. That is one 
of the ways in wliicli free coinage of silver removes prejudices against the white 
metal; no one thinks of objecting to a Mexican dollar as a half-dollar, and our hoys, 
paid in American gold, have a feehng that their wages are raised because all over 
the city one of their dollars counts two in the settlement of debts. These usefu! 
American dollars are admitted free of duty. 

Tlie headquarters of the American administration in Manila are in the city hall, 
situated in the walled city, with a park in front that plainly has been neglected for 
seme time. It also fronts upon the same open square as the cathedral, while beyond 
are the Jesuit College and the Archbishop's palace. Just around the corner k a 
eLlos.sal church, and a triangular open space that has a few neglected trees and ought 
to he beautiful but is not. A street railroad passes between the church and the 
triangle, and the mule power is sufficient to carry at a reasonable rate a dozen 
Spanish offiecrs and as many Chinamen. The fare is 1 cent American — that is, "3 
cents Philippine — and the other side of the river you are entitled to a transfer, but 
the road is short and drivers cheap. There is a system of return coupons that I do 
not perfectly understand. The truth about the street railway system is that there is 
very little of it in proportion to the size of the city, but the average ride costs about 1 
cent. If the Americans stay there is an opening for a trolley on a long lino. 

There is no matter of business that does not depend upon the question: Will 
the Americans stay? If they do all is well; if they do not all is ill, and enterprise 
not to be talked of. 

The most important bridge across the Pasig is the bridge of Spain. The street 
railway crosses it. The carriages and the coolies, too, must keep to the left. It is the 
thoroughfare between the now and old cities, and at all hours of the day is thronged. 
It is a place favored by the native gig drivers to whip heavily laden coolies out of the 
way, A big Chinaman with powerful limbs, carrying a great burden, hastens to give 
the road to a puny creature driving a puny pony, lashing it with a big whip, and 
scrambles furiously away from a two-wheelor whirling along a man able to pay a 
10-cent fare. 

In other days when one passed this bridge he faced the botanical gardens, which 
had a world-wide reputation, an attraction being a wonderful display of orchids. 
There were also beautiful trees; now there are only stumps, disfigurements and deso- 
lation — some of the horrors of war. The gardens were laid waste by the Spaniards 
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OS a militsry precaution. As Oiey seem to have known that tliey could not or would 
not put up a big liglit for tlie city, what was llic use of the destructivenc^^s (lis|)layed 
in the gardens, parks and along tlic boulevards? Tlie fasliion of l;ikiiig a garden am! 
making a desert of it and calling it one of the military necessities of war i;;, lioiv- 
ever, not peculiar to the chieftains of Spain. 

Crossing the bridge of Spain to the walled city and turning to the right there 
are well-paved streets bordereti with strips of park beside the river, that is rushing 
the same way if you arc going to headquarters; and the object that tells where to 
turn off to find tlie old gateway through the wall, with a drawbridge over tlie grassy 
moat, is a Jlonument fo Alphonse, whose memory it is tlic habit of these people to 
celebrate. Approaching the city hall (headquarters) there is a white-walled hospital 
to note; then comes a heavy mass of buildings on a narrow street, and the 
small square already styled in this article a park, and we arrive at the grand en- 
trance of the official edifice. The room devoted to ceremony is so spacious that one 
must consent that magnitude ia akin to grandeur. Tlicre is the iisiuil double stair- 
way and a few stone steps to overcome. On the right and left under the second iift 
of stairs were corded the Spanish Mausers and Remingtons and many boxes of car- 
tridges- I have several times noticed soldiers tramping on loose cartridges as though 
they had no objection at all to an explosion. You can tell the Mauser ammunition, be- 
cause the cartridges arein clips of five, and the little bullets famous for iheir long flight 
are covered with nickeh The Eemington bullets are bigger and coated with brass. 
Sometliing has been said to the effect that the Remington balls used by [he Spin- 
iards are poisonous and that it is uncivihzed to manufacture tliem. The object 
of the Manser and Remington system in covering the bullets, the one with nickel 
and the other with brass, is not to poison, but fo prevent the lead from fouling the 
rifles. The point is almost reached in modern guns of 2,000 and 3,000 yards range 
where the friction of the gun barrel and the speed of the missile at the muzzle arc 
svifficient to fuse nnproteeted lead, and at any rate so much of the soft material 
would soon be left in the grooves as to impair accuracy and endanger the structure of 
the arm. 

Right ahead when the first stairs are cleared is a splendid liall, with a pair of 
gilded hons on a dais, and some of the boys had adorned these beasts with crowns of 
theatrical splendor. The arms of Spain are conspicuous, and in superb medallions 
illustrious warriors, statesmen, authors, artists and navigators, look down from the 
walls upon desks now occupied by American officers. Above this floor the stairs 
are blocks of hardwood, the full width of the stairway and the heiglit of the step, 
and this earthquake precaution does not detract from the dignity of the building, for 
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llie ivooclivork is massive and handsome. A marvelous effect might be produced 
in some of the marble palaces of private citizens in our American cities by the con- 
stniclion of stairways with the iron-hard and marble-brilhant wood that is abundant 
in Puerto Rico, Cuba and Luzon. The hall in which the city council met, now the 
place of the provost-marsJial's court, is furnished in a style that puts to shame the 
frugality displayed in the council chambers of onr expensively ;:;oveTnod American. 
cities, where men of power pose as municipal economists. 

In the elevated chair of the President, faced by the array of chnirs of tlie 
Spanish conneilmen, or aldermen, sits the provost-marshal judgo,and before him come 
the soldiers who have forgotten themselves and the culprits arrested by the patrol. 
On the wall above Inm is a full-length likeness of the Queen Regent — a beautiful, 
womanly iignre, with a tender and anxious mother's solicitous face. She looks down 
with sad benignity upon the American military government. There is also a por- 
trait of the boy king, who becomes slender as he gains height, and rather sickly 
than strong. It may be that too much eare is taken of him. 

In the corner room at the end of the corridor Major-General Otis received at 
his desk tjie news that Generals Merritt and Greene were ordered home, and that 
he was the major-general commanding and the chief of the civil, as well as the military 
department of the government. He had already found much to do and tackled the 
greater task with imperturbable spirit and a habit of hard workwith,!iis friends say,na 
fault but a habit that is almost impracticable of seeing for himself almost everything 
he is himself held responsible for. If he has a weakness of that sort ho has a rare 
opporiunity to indulge it to the full extent of liis personal resources. He certainly 
dispatches business rapidly, decides the controverted points quickly and has a clear 
eye for the field before him. His record is a good one. When the war of the States 
came on he was a New York lawyer — his home is at Rochester. Near the close of 
the war he was wounded on the Weldon road, along which Grant was extending 
iiis left wing to envelop Petersburg. He was struck by a musket ball almost an inch 
from the end of tJie nose, and tlie course of it was through the bones of the face 
under the right eye, passing our under the right ear. Ho was "shot through the 
licad," and suffered intensely for a long time, but maintained his physical vitality 
and mental energy. His face is but slightly marked by this dreadful wound. He- 
lias been a hard student all his life, and is an accomplished soldier, as well as an 
experienced lawyer. His judicial services in coiiit-martials have been highly esti- 
mated. Altogether he is well equipped for executing the various duties of his posi- 
tion. He will "hold the fort in good shape." In an adjacent room. Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General Strong, son of the ex-mayor of !t\ew York, a young man of much ex- 
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perienee in the national guard and a sharp .sliooter, sticks to business with zeal and 
knowledge, and in a very few days established a reputation as a helper. 

So much has been said in disparagement of the "sons of somebodies" that it is 
a pleasure to put in evidence the cleverness and inteHigeiit industry of Captain 
Strong, late of the 69th New York, and of Captain Coudert, of New York, 

General Morritt took possession of the palace of the governor-general, oveilook- 
ing the river, a commodious establishment, with a pretentious gate on Die street, a 
front yard full of shrubbery and rustling with trees, a drive for carriages and doors 
for their occupants at the side and a porte eochere, as the general said with :i twinkle 
of his eye, for the steam launch which was a perquisite of the Governor. 'I'iic com- 
manding general of the Philippine expedition enjoyed the life on the rivcv, along 
which boats were constantly passing, carrying country supplies to the city and 
returning. The capacity of canoes to convey frait and vegetaWes and ail that the 
market called for was an unexpected disclosure. There were unfailing resources 
up the river or a multitude of indications were inaccurate. The General'.- palace is 
more spacious than convenient; the dining room designed for stately banquet:-, 
but the furniture of the table was not after the manner of feasts, though the best the 
country afforded, and the supply of meat improved daily, while the fruit toid of 
the kindly opulence of the tropics. 

There was a work of art in the palatial headquarters that the commanding gen- 
eral highly appreciated — a splendid but somber painting of the queen regent in her 
widow's weeds, holding the boy king as a baby on her right shoulder, her back turned 
to the spectator, gloomy drapery flowing upon the carpet, her profile and pale 
brow and dark and lustrous hair shown, her gaze upon the child and his young eyes 
fixed upon the spectator. This picture has attracted more attention than any other 
in Manila, and the city is rich in likenesses of the queen mother and the royal boy, 
who, without fault have upon them the heavy sorrows of Spain in au era of mis- 
fortune and humiliation; and it will take some time for the Spanish people, highly 
or lowly placed, to realize that the loss of colonies, as they have held them, is a bless- 
ing to the nation and offers the only chance of reeupcrutiun and bettenueiu in Spain's 
reputation and relations with the world. 

The governor-general's palace, with General Mcrritt for General, was a workshop, 
and the highly decorated apartments, lofty and elaborate, were put to uses that had 
an appearance of being incongruous. The cot of the soldier, shrouded in a mosquito 
bar, stood in the midst of sumptuous furniture, before towering mirrors in showy 
frames, and from niches looked down marble statues that would have been more 
at home in the festal scenes of pompous life in the sleepy cities of dreamy lands. 
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There was no more striking conibiDation than a typewriting maeliine mounted on 
a niagniiicent table, so thick and resplendent with gold that it seemed one mass of 
the precious metal— not gilt, hut solid bullion — and the marble top had the irides- 
cent glow of a sea shell. This was in the residence of the General, his dining and 
smoking rooms and bedrooms for himself and staff, the actual headquarters being 
next door in the residence of the secretary-general. Here was a brilliant exhibition 
of mirrors, upon some of which were paintings of dainty design and delicate esecu- 
lion, (jueerly effective^ The tall glasses stood as if upon mantles. There were other 
glasses that duplicated their splendors; through the open doors down the street, 
which was the one for the contemplation of the gorgeous— and down the street 
moans into the modern end of the city — was the residence of the Spanish Admiral 
of the annihiSatod fleet, Montijo. It had been the property of and was the creation 
of a German, who got rich and got away in good time with $1,000,000 or more, pcU- 
iiig his liouso to one of the rich Chinese, who had the fortune, good, bad or in- 
dill'ercnt, to become the landlord of the Admiral whose ships disappeared in a vast 
volume of white vapor on the May morning when the Americans came and intro- 
duced themselves. 

General Greene's headquarters were in the house the German merchant built, 
the Chinese millionaire iipught, and the Admiral, without a fleet since the 1st of May, 
rented. The furnishing was rich; there were frescoes that were aglow with the tropic 
birds and window curtains that were dreams. The vast mansions of the ex-officials 
were not, however, such as would have been sought as accommodations for the man- 
agement of the military and other affairs, and there was much lacking to comfort; 
l)ut as the Imtels after the siege were not tolerable, the officers had to discover 
Jioii:^fs in which they could develop resources, and tiie public property was that of 
(lio.-e who conquered to the extent to which it had belonged to those displaced. 

The Americans got out of the chaotic hotels soon as possible, for there were 
.=onie things in them simply not endurable. They rent houses and employ 
servants and set up housekeeping. The newspaper correspondents have been driven 
to this, and they are comparatively happy. They have found ponies almost a ne- 
ces.^ary of life, and food that is fair is attainable, while the flowing hydrants remove 
a good deal of privation and apprehension. The water is from an uneontaminated 
stream, and though slightly roiled after heavy rainfalls, it is not poisonous, and 
that is what many American and European cities cannot truthfully say of their 
water supplies. The demand for houses by the Americans has raised the views of the 
proprictofs. The street on which the official Spaniartls meant to flourish, as Weyler, 
rJanco and others had done before them, and had not time to reap a harvest of 
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p)iindei- before the diiys of doora came, would be callod by tbo ciiixeiis of 
ClevekncI, 0,, tlie Euclid avenue of the town. It runs out to tlie oUl fort wlicro 
the Spaniards made their stand "for tlie honor of the arms of Spain." The English 
and German and Chinese sneecEsful men reside in this quarter. The majority of 
those wlio have provided themselves with houses by the river and fronting on the 
ftreet mosf approved, looking out through groves and gardens, are Chinese half- 
eastes, claiming Chinese fathers and Philippine mothers. These are the most ra- 
pacious and successful aceumulators, and they would all be glad to see the Americans 
stay, now that they are there, and have shown themselves so competent to appreciate 
dosirahlo opporf unities and understand the ways and means, the acquirements and 
{he diiipensations of prosperity as our troops entered the city by the principal resi- 
dence street, it was noticed that guards were left at all the houses that displayed the 
British flag — a reward for English courtesy, and the feeling of the troops th;it tlie 
British are our friends. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WHITK UNI]''0nM8 OF OUR HEROES IN THE TROPICS. 

The Mother Hubhard Street Fashion in Honohihi, and That of Ridin;; Astrido— 
Spoihiig Summer Clothes in Manila Mud — The White Raiment of High Offi- 
cers — Drawing the Line on Nightshirts— Ashamed of Big Toes — Dewey and 
Men'itt as Figures of Show — The Boj-s in White. 

Recent experiences of the United States excite attention to the fashion? of the 
tropics. In Florida our soldiers who invaded Cuba were in a degree and sense accli- 
mated for the temperature of the island that has been for so long "so near, and 
yet so far," eo wet and yet so hot. But the troops of the Philippine expedition were 
not prepared by the chilly blasts from the mountains of California for the ex- 
ceedingly soft aiiB of Hanan though Honolulu was a pleasant introductory school 
to Manila. Qui new possession two thousand miles from the continent, has 
been ]>r('iiiinng foi the de=tiny realized for two generations, and the American ladies 
who (hvcl! ill the i&hnds of perpetual snmmer in the Pacific, have not submitted 
wholly to the dominion of the climate and composed themselves to languish in loose 
and gauzy garments when on the streets. But the Honolulu women, in general, 
who largely arc in the po>-se--sion of luxuriant proportions, are enveloped in the 
blandishmenfs of Mother Hubhards, and do not even tie strings about themselves 
to show where they would have spectators to infer their waists ought to be. They 
go about flowing and fluttering in freedom, and have all the advantages due the 
total abandonment of corsets, and suifer none of the horrors of tight lacing re- 
corded in medical publications. The Mother Hubbard gown is not without its at- 
tractions, but we can hardly say they are too obvious, and slender figures are lost in 
voluminous folds that are billowy in the various ways and means of embracing the 
evolutions of beauty. And the native singers seem fully justified in throwing the full 
force of their lungs and the rapture of their souls into the favorite chorus, "The 
Honolulu tlirls Are Good Enough for Me." The refrains oT the Hawaiian songs 
are full of a flavor of pathos, and there is the cry of sorrows, that seem to be in 
the very air, but belong to other ages. The Honolulu females of all races have 
flung away side saddles with their corsets, and bestride horses and mules with the 
confidence in the rectitude of their intentions that so besets and befits the riders of 
bicycles. People would stare with disapproval in Honolulu to see a woman riding 
184 
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with hoth legs on the snme siilii of a hor?c, and lliose wandering abroad in the vol- 
uminous folds of two w]iaeioiis garments disapprove llio nnnsual and unseemly 
ppeetacle. 

]t is as hot in some parts of Texas, Arizona and California as in any of the isl- 
ands of the seas of the Sonth, but we had not been educated in the art of clothing 
armies for service in the torrid zone, until the Philippine expedition was under- 
taken, and wc were making ready for challenging the Spaniards in their Cuban fast- 
nesses, when it speedily was in evidence that we wanted something more than blue 
cloth and blankets. The Spanish white and blue stuff and straw hats were to 
our eyes unsightly and distasteful, and we began with a variety of goods. Our army 
hats were found good, but we tried nearly all things before holding onto anything 
as sufficient for trousers and coats. The officers on long journeys speedily resolved, 
if we may judge from the results, that the suit most natty and nice for wear within 
twenty degrees of the Equator was the perfect white, and so the snowy figures below 
shoulder straps became familiar. This did not, of course, indicate acute stages of 
active service. Never were campaigns more destructive of good looks in clothing, 
than those in assailing Santiago and Manila, in which the thin stuffs were te.^ted in 
torrential rain and ditches full of mud. The compensation was that the volunteers 
fresh from the camps of instruction, put on in a few days the appearance of veteran 
campaigners. In Manila there was an edifying contrast between the Spaniards who 
had surrendered and the Americans who did not pause when the Mausers were fired 
into their ranks, not with the faintest hope of successful resbtance, but for the 
"honor of Spain." The Spanish soldiers had been well sheltered and canio out in 
fairly clean clothes, while the soldiers of our nation closed up dingy ranks, suited 
for hunting in swamps and thickets, their coats, hats and trousers the color of 
blasted grass and decayed leaves. The passage of the line from the new to the old 
clothes was sudden, and the gallant boys in blue were not in the least disconsolate 
over the discoloration of their uniforms, having reached the stage where it was a 
luxury to sleep on a iloor or pavement, without wasting time to find a soft or 
quiet spot. 

The sombre taste of the Spmi h 1 lies i lie fimous md cffertive that 

the black mantillas and skit and tin, fins that do sid execution in the hands 
of the dark-eyed coquettes, as to ha^e swiy where emp re have been lost and won — 
control Cuba, but does not dominate the Philipiines 11 e Pope of the period, it will 
he remembered, divided the new worlds discovered by the navigators of Sjiain and 
Portugal, awarding to the best of his knowledge, by a line drawn south from the 
southern shore of the Caribbean Sea. Portugal holding that to the eastward and 
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Spain that lo tiii; we^twatil. IIciicc thi: sqiaration of South Amoricii between 
Brazil and the rest of the contra] and south Americon states, to await the inevitable 
end of the cvohition.= that were the revolutions of inclependence. Magellines, a 
PoTtuf!'T''^c- ''^■'i*'' l)einj; slighted in his own country, went over to the Spaniards, 
and pointed out that by sailing west the east would be attained, and so foiind the 
straits |]iat bear his name, and the Ladrones and Philippines, annihilating the 
Papal houtulaiT liwe bv taking and breaking it from the rear. 

■Jiu' eoiupiest of the Philippines by the Spaniards has not been complete as a 
military adiievcment or the enforcement of the adoption of customs and costumes 
according to the Jiabits and taste of the conquerors, who have nibbled at the edges 
of the vast archipelago, greater in its length and breadth and its natural riches than 
the West Indies. The Spanish ladies in the Philippines are dressed as in the an- 
cient cilies of tlieir own renowned peninsula. The Filipinos are of the varied 
styIe^ ibiit. adorn Africans and the Asiatics. They are gay in colors and curious 
in the adjustment of stuffs, from the flimsy jackets to the fantastic skirts. The first 
esscniial in the dress of a Filipino is a jacket cut low, the decolette feature being 
obscured to some extent by pulling out one shoulder and covering the other, taking 
the chance* of the lines that mark the concealment and disclosure of breast and back. 
There is no expression of immodesty. The woman of the Philippines is sad as she 
is swarthy, and her melancholy eyes are almost always introspective, or glancing far 
away, and revising the disappointed dreams of long ago, Profounder grief than is 
read in tlic faces of bronze and copper no mourning artist has wrought nor gloomy 
pod written. Beloiv the jacket, the everla.*ting blazer, is a liberal width of cloth 
tightly drawn about the loins, stomach and hips, making no mistake in revelations 
of llie original outline drawings, or the flexibilities which the activities display. 
There are two skirts, an outer one that opens in front, showing the tunic, which is 
of a color likely to be gaudy and showing strangely with the outer one. The 
feet arc exposed, and if not bare, clothed only in clumsy slippers with toe pieces, and 
neither heels nor uppers. Women carry burdens on their heads, and walk erect 
and posed as if for snap photographs. The young girls are fond of long hair, 
black as c-annel coal, and streaming in a startling cataract to the hips. It seems that 
t)ic crop of hair is nnusualiy large, and it shines with vitality, as the breeze lifts it 
in the sunshine. The Philippine boys are still more lightly clad than the girls, who 
have an eye to queer combinations of colors, and the revelation of the lines that 
distinguish the female form without flagrant disclosure. There is much Philippine 
dressing tliat may under all the surroundings be called modest, and the jirevalent ex- 
pression of (he Filipino is that of fixed but bewildered grief. The males are rather 
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careless, and display unstinted tlie drawings of legs, that are eopper-eolorod 
and more uniform in tint than symmetry. Two or three rags do a surprisingly ox- 
tensive service, and all the breezes cause the fluttering of fantastic hut scanty 
niment It is a comfort to return to a country where people wear clothing not 
as a flimsy and inadequate disgui=e Ti\hat will be the influence of our armies 
'icnt to the tropics upon the diese of Americans? It is a question that may be 
important The wheel" hTs introduced knickerbockers and promises to result in 
knee breeches On the tnn«poitb that have traversed the Pacific the soldiers were 
fond of taking exerci'-e in imdeishiit'- and drawers only and they swanned from their 
blinks at ni^ht to ticep on deck, sometimes condescending to spread blankets to- 
takt the (.d^e off the cnielt\ of the hiid wood, but reluctant to be encumbered 
with undershirts Their ta\orite mght dress was drawers only, and they acted 
upon the fal e theory that one cannot take cold at sea. The authority of officers 
was often necessary to impress the average soldier that he ought to have an under- 
shirt between his skin and the sky. The boys were during their long voyage very 
sparing in the use of shoes and stockings, and it has perhaps never before oc- 
curred in American experiences that there was such an opportunity to study the 
infinite variety of the big toe, and, indeed, of all the toes. In active army service 
the care of the feet is essential. The revelations on shipboard disclose the evils of ill- 
fitting shoes to bo most distracting. One of the claims of West Poini for high 
consideration is in teaching the beauty of white trousers, and our tropical army 
experiences will extend the fashion. When General Merritt and Admiral Dewey 
parted on the deck of the China in Manila liarbor, both were clad in spotless wliilc, 
their caps, coats and trousers making a showy combination. There was also a group 
of sea captains who had gathered to give the Captain of the China a good send-off, 
and they with the staff officers, were all in radiant white. There wa> not a boy 
in blue among them. The illustrious General and Admiral reminded me of Gabriel 
Ravel, when in his glory as The White Knight, It would bo hard to say which wore 
the nattier cap, but that of the Admiral was of the more jaunty cut, wliile the 
General — gold cord for a band and gold buttons, especially became his blue eyes. 
If the officers of the army, navy and transports could be photographed as they stood 
in dazzling array, as if hewn from marble, the fashion plate resulting would he in- 
comparably attractive, and in the summers to come we shall find among (he in- 
fluences of our tropical adventure and possessions a heightening of the colors worn 
by American ladies, and a whitening of the suits of gentlemen, involving the ne- 
cessity of "calling in" wliite coats, as well as straw hats on stated days in early 
September, 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

A MAKTYIi TO THE LIBERTY OF SPEECH. 

Dr. Jose Rizal, tlio Most Distinguished Literary Man of the Phihppincs, Writer of 
History, Poetry, Political Pamphlets, aud Novels, Shot on the Lnneta ol 
Manila— A Likeness of the Martyr — The Scene of His Execution, from a 
Pliotograph — His Wife Married the Day Before His Death— Poem (Hiving 
His Farewell Tlioughte, Written in His Last Hours — The Works Tlijit Cost 
Him His Life — The Vision of Friar Rodriguez. 

There is history, romance and tragedy in the martyrdom of Dr. Eizal, whose ex- 
ecution by shooting on the Luneta two years ago is a notable incident of the eruel- 
tiei! of Spanish rule. This was on account of the scholarship, the influence, the 
literary accomphshmeiits, and the personal distinction of the man. Dr. Eizal was 
easily the foremost writer his race and country has produced. He was a poet, nov- 
ehst, political essayist, and historian, and his execution was for the crime of loving 
his country, opposing the Spaniards, criticising and lampooning the priests. He is 
called the Tagaio Martyr, for he was of the tribe of Malay origin, the most numerous 
and rebellious in the Philippine Islands. His fate was shocking. He was an intelli- 
gent, learned man, an enthusiastic patriot, who had been educated in Spain and 
France. For writing a book against Spanish oppression he was exiled to the Island 
of Dapitan. There he met a young wonian of Irish parentage, with whom he fell 
in love. They were engaged to be married, when, on some pretext, the Doctor 
was brought back to Manila, sent to Madrid to be tried, and then sent back to 
Manila. The unhappy girl to whom ho was betrothed tells the rest of the story: 

"Everyone knew that Dr. Rizal was innocent. All that could be brought against 
him was the publication of his book, and the Spanish officials who tried him had 
never even read it. Nevertheless, he was condemned to death. I then asked per- 
mission to be married to him, and they granted my request, thinking to add to 
the horror of his martyrdom. The marriage was celebrated by a friar the same day 
on which lie was sentenced. I passed the whole night on my knees in prayer before 
the prison door, which shut my husband from me. Wlien morning dawned, the 
Doctor came out, surrounded by soldiers, his hands bound beliind his back. They 
took him to the Luneta, the fashionable promenade of the city, where all military 
executions take place. The lieutenant in command of tlie firing party asked my 
188 
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husband where he ivoiild prefer to be shot. lie repUod 'Througli the heart.' 'Tin- 
possible,' said the Ueutcnant. 'Such a favor is granted only to men of rank. You 
will he shot in the back.' A moment after ray husband was dead. The soldiers 
shouted, 'Hurrah for Spain,' and I, 'Hurrah for the Pliilippincs and death to Spain.' 
I asked for the body. It was refused me. Then I swore to avenge his death. I 
secured a revolver and dagger and joined the rebels. They gave me a Mauser rifle, 
and tlic Philippines will be free." 

Tu his poem, filled with his last fhoughts — his exalted dreams tli;il had faded, 
his patriotic sentiments that were bloody dust and ashes, his love for tlie woman he 
was allowed to marry a few hours before ho was shot, his woeful love for his troop 
of devoted friends, who would have died for him and with him if the sacrifice then 
and there had not been hopeless — it will he discovered that he was a true poet, and 
we give one of his stories that was hostile to the orders of the Church, and a satire 
on Spanish rule, showing why lie was a martyr. 

The following is a prose translation from the Spanish of the poem Dr. Eizal wrote 
the night before he was executed: 

MY LAST THOUGHTS. 

Farewell! my adored country; region beloved of the sun; pearl of the Orient 
sea; our lost Eden! I cheerfully give for thee my saddened life, and had it been 
brighter, happier and more rosy, I would as willingly give it for thy sake. 

Unhesitatingly and without regret others give thee their lives in frenzied fight on 
the battlefield. But what matter the surroundings! Be they cypress, laure! or lilies, 
scaffold or open country, combat or cruel martyrdom, it is all the same, when for 
country and home's redress, 

I die while watching the flushing skies announce through dark mantle the 
advent of a day. Should it need purple to tint its dawn, here is my hlood; I gladly 
will shed it if only it be gilded by a ray of new-born light. 

My dreams while only a boy, and when of vigor full, a youth, were always to 
see thee, jewel of the Orient pea! thy black eyes dry, thy frownless face uplifted, 
and spotless thine honor. 

Dream of my life! My fervent anxiety! Shouts the soul that .^oon is to depart, 
Ilail! It is glorious to fall to give thee flight; to die to give thee life; to die under tliy 
skies, and in thy maternal bosom eternally to sleep. 

Shouldst thou find some day over my grave, a lonesome, humble fiower, hlossora- 
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ing througli the dense foliage, take it to your lips aod kiss my soul. Let me fet'l upon 
my forehead under the cold tomb your warm and fender treath. 

Let the moon with her soft and silent light watch over me; let dawn spread 
its fulgent splendor; let the wind moan with solemn murmur. And should a bird 
descend and repose upon my cross, let it there proclaim a canticle of peace. 

Let the burning sun evaporate the dew, spreading through space the notes of my 
songs. Let a friendly being mourn my early end, praying on calm evenings, when 
thou also, oh, dear country! should pray to God for me. 

Pray for all those who died unhonored; for those who siilVercd unequaled tor- 
ments; for our poor mothers who silently grieve; for orphans and for widows; for 
prisoners in torture; and pray for thyself that thou inayest attain thy final re- 
demption. 

And wiien the dark shades of night enwrap the cemetery, and the dead are left 
alone to watch, do not disturb theJr rest, do not disturb their mystery. Shouldst 
thou hear chords of a zither, it is I, beloved country! who sings to thee. 

And when my grave, by all forgotten, is marked by neither cross nor stone, let 
the ploughman scatter its mordd; and my ashes before returning to nothing will 
become the du?t of your soil. 

Then, I will not mind if thou easiest me into oblivion. Thy atmosphere, thy 
space, thy valleys I will cross, A vibrating, limpid note I will be in your ear; aroma, 
color, rumor, song, a sigh, constantly repeating the essence of my faith. 

My idolized country! grief of my griefs! My adored Philippines! Hear my last 
farewell. I leave them all with thee; my fathers and ray loves. I go where there 
arc no slaves, no oppressors, no executioners; where faith is not death; where He 
who reigns is God. 

I'arewcll! fathers and brother?, parts of my soul! Friends of my infancy in the 
lost home. Give thanks that I should rest from the fatiguing day. Farewell, sweet 
stranger, my friend, uiy joy. Farewell, beloved beings. To die is to rest. 

JOSE RiZAL, 
THE VISION OF FEIAP RODRIGUEZ. 

Comfortably seated in an arm chair one night, satisfied with himself as welt as with 
his supper. Friar Jose Rodriguez dreamed of the many pennies that the sale of 
his little books was drawing from the pockets of the Filipinos, when suddenly, and 
as if by enchantment, the yellow light of the lamp gave a brilliant, wdiite flash, the 
air was filled with soft pot-fnme, and without his being able to explain how or 
^herefrom, a njan appeared. 
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This was an oid man ol medium height, dark complected and thin, whose vdiite 
beard was a contrast to his glittering vivacious eyes, which gave his face extreme 
animation. Over his shoulder he wore a long cape; a mitre on his head and a crosier 
in his hand gave him the aspect of a Bishop. 

At sight of him, Friar Rodriguez yawning, murmured: 

"Dreams of my fertile imagin — !" 

The vision did not permit him to finish the exclamation, hut giivc him a whaek 
between the shoulders. 

"Eh! This is no joke!" exclaimed Friar Kodriguez, stroking with oue haad the 
afHieted part while with the other he rubbed his eyes, 

"I see! It is no dream! But partner!" 

Incensed at such familiarity, the strange personage began poking Friar Rodriguez 
severely with his crosier on the stomach. The latter, satisfied by this lime tliat 
the thrashing was in earnest, exclaimed: 

"Here! Here! Friar Pedro (Peter)~-Js that tlic way you cancel iodiilgeneies? 
That was not the agreement." 

The strange Bisliop, aroused to a high pitch of anger, stopped his poking and 
started to knock Friar Rodriguez on tlie head, believing it to be a more sensitive 
part. Unfortunately, Friar Rodriguez's head was too Iiard for anything, and the 
crosier fell, broken in two pieces. At last! said the poor friar, who, pale and deadly 
frightened, had fallen on his knees and was trying to creep away on all fours. 

At sight of his piriful condition, the stranger socinod satisfied, and, placing on 
a table the broken crosier, said with contempt: 

"Homo sine homine, membra sine spiritu! Et istc appollatur filiii< mcu-!" 

At tho sound of that potent voice and language, unknown lo liint. Friar Rod- 
riguez appeared confoimded. The stranger could not be Friar Pedro (IVler) nur uwy 
brother in disguise! Impossible! 

"Et tanien (the stranger continued), tanta eat vanita veslra, ut ante mu I'idreiii 
vcslrum — sed video, loguor et non audis!" 

And shaking in disgust liis head, the vision continued speaking in Ca-^lilliau. 
but with a foreign accent. 

"And are you they who call themselves my sons? Has your haugiiliiiess rcaciied 
such a degree that you not only pretend to be feared and worshiped by governors and 
governed, but neither recognize nor respect me, whose name you dishonor, and 
whose condignify you abuse? How do I find you? Insolent with the unfortunate 
and cowardly towards those who do rot fear you! Surge et audi!'' 
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His voice was so imperative and his command so expressive, that Friar Rodriguez, 
altliougli shaking with tremor, made every effort to stand against a corner of the 
room. 

Moved by this proof of obedience, so rarely found amongst those who make a 
vow of humility, the stranger, full of contempt, repressed a sigh and proceeded in a 
more familiar manner, but without losing dignity. 

"For yon and for your nonsense I have been obliged to leave that region, and 
come hero! And what trouble I had to distinguish and find you amongst the others! 
With but little difference, you are all alike. 'Empty heads and replete stomachs!' 
UP TIIEEF,, they did not cease to tease me about you all and most especially on 
your account. It was useless to appear unconcerned. It was not only Lopez de Ee- 
calde (Ignatius of Loyole) who with his eternal smile and humble looks made fun 
of me; nor Domingo (Dominic) with his aristocratic pretensions and little stars of 
false jewelry on his forehead, who laughed at me; but even the great simpleton of 
Francisco (Francis), do you understand? tried to poke fun at me; at me, who has 
thought, argued and written more than all of them together! 

"Your order is great and powerfiil," said Ignatius, bending his head. "It re- 
sembles one of the Egyptian pyramids; great at the base Jyou are the base), but 
the higher it goes the smaller it becomes — what a difference between the base and the 
apex!" he murmured, while walking away. "Doctor," said Dominic, "why did you 
not do with your science as I did wilh the nobilily I left as inheritance to my sons? 
We would all be better off!" 

"Mon ami, came and said Francis. If God should order me again to earth, to 
preach as before amongst brutes and animals, I would preach in your convents." 
And after saying this he roared in such a manner that although small and thin, it 
seemed as though he would bunt. 

■■In vain 1 answered ihem that their sons were no better than you are, and thut 
were \ic to look for skeletons in the closets, we had better wall evei'y crevice. But 
of no use. How could I argue against three, moreover, having you to defend! Three, 
did I say? Why! Even Peter, the old fisherman, attracted by the laughter, left 
his porter's lodge and came to upbraid me for the trick you have played on his 
priests, taking away from them all their parishes, regardless of the fact that they 
had been in these ishinds long before you, and {hat they were the fir^t to baptise 
in Cebu and in Luzon. 

"Of course," he said, "as my sons are lazy and In dissension among themselves, 
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.and yours lie and shout louder, tliey make themselves Ijelievcd by the ignorant. But 
I shall be glad when my descendants are extinct," 

"And so shall I! And I! I wish it was all over with mine!" shouted at ouce sev- 
eral voices. 

"But old Peter's revenge did not stop at that, Yesterday he played a hard joke 
on me. He not only confiscated a package that a Tagalo (*) brought with hiui, 
but instead of directing him to the imbecile's department, ho took liim where wo 
all were. The poor Tagalo carried with him a large collection of little books written 
by you, which were given him by his Priest, who told him they represented so much 
indulgcncy for his next life. As soon as the Indian had arrived everyone fP 
THEIJE knew he had brought books written by an Augustiniau monk, and they 
were i^natched away. I tried to hide myself, but I could not, AVhat laughter and 
what jokes! The httle angels came in a body; the Celestial Father's Orchostia lost 
its time; the Virgms, instead of wateliiug their music sheets road the books and sang 
most discordantly, and even old Anthony's little pig began grunting and twisting 
his tail. 

"I felt ashamed; I could see every one point their finger at me and laugh. 
But, in spite of all this Zarathustra, the grave and serious Zarathustra, did not 
laugh. With a humiliating pride he asked me; 

■'"Is that your son, he who pretends that my religion is paganish, and that I 
am a pagan? Have your sons degenerated to such a degree as to confound my pure 
religion, root of the most perfect creeds, with Polytlieism and Idolatry? Do they 
know that paganism is derived from pagani, which means inhabitant of the fields, 
who always were faithful to the Greek and Roman Polytheism? Y"ou m;iy answer 
that they do not know Latin! If so, make then speak more modestly. Tell tliem 
that paganus comes from pagus, from which the words pages, payes, paien, paese, pais 
(country), are derived. Tel! those unfortonate that the Zend-Avesta religion was 
never professed by the rural inhabitants of the Roman country. Tell tliem that my 
religion is monotheist, even more so than the Roman Catholic religion, which not 
only accepted the dualism of my creed, but has deified several creatures. Tell them 
that Paganism in its widest and most corrupted sense, duly meant Polytheism; 
that neither my religion nor that of Moses nor Mohammed wore ever Pagan religions. 
Tell them to read your own works, where in every page you refer to the Pagans. Re- 
peat to ihem that which you said in speaking of the religion of the Manechees (a 

(*) Tagalo. — Name of one of the tribes ol Indians inhabiting the Philippine 
Islands. — Trans. Note. 
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corruption of my Joetrine by you professed) which influenceii your works and prevails 
yet in your religion, and which at oiio time caused the Roman Catholic Church 
to vacillate. Yes; I liDked the principle of Good and Evil together— Ah ura-Maxda; 
God! But this is not to admit of two Gods, as you, yourself said. To speak of health 
and sickness is not to admit two healths. And what? Have they not copied my 
principle of evil in Satan, prince of darkness? Tell them that if they do not know 
Latin to at least study the religions, since they fail to recognize the trvie one!' 

"Thus spoke Zarathustra, or Zoroaster. Then, Voltaire — Voltaire, who had heard 
what you were saying about his death, accosted me, and grasping me by the hand, 
eilusively thanked me. 

" 'Why so?' I asked him. 

" 'Yo'ir sons, mon eher Doeteur de I'Eghse,' he answered, Tiave proved and con- 
tinue proving by facts, that which I maintained. And what was it that yon main- 
tained? That besides being ignorant, they were liars. 

"To tliis I could not reply, for he was right. You should know that he died when 
84 years of age, possessed of all his faculties, and with so lucid a mind that when 
Hearing his end and being importuned to make confession, he said: 'Let me die in 
peace' — and died. But the worst of it all is, that Voltaire has been pleading with 
God to take you to Heaven alive and clothed, and when asked why so, he answered 
'So that we may have some fun.' 

"On learning of all the indulgences that the Archbishop liad allowed on your 
books, to allure buyers, old Peter, thumping his bald head, exclaimed: 

"'Why did I not think of granting indulgencies with the fish I sold, when a 
fisherman? Wo would have been rich, and Judas, instead of selling the Master, 
would have sold sardines and tinapa! (*) I would not have been obliged to cowardly 
apo.'^fatixc, and would not have suffered martyrdom. Verily, I say, that my friend 
(kuvu ni'^LOW Iviivrs i]ie bidiiiid in (he matter of knowing how to make money; 
and yet 1 iini -.i -lew,' 

■'■ '(tf course, <lan-t you know iJiat your friend BET.OW is a Oallcgo?' {*) Said a 

{*) Tinapa.— Small white-l)ait fish, which, mixed with rice, constitutes the daily 
diet of the lower class of natives iu the I'hilippine Islands. — Trans. KoW. 

(*) Gal lego .—Native of Galicia, northwestern Provinec in Spain, Ou account 
of their Jicalthy and robust constitution, the lower class of Gallego are found em- 
ployed in the hardest work throughout the country, where physical strength is nee- 
essarv, although (hey are considered slow and la^y. Their predominant charac- 
teristic seems (o be an iiisaliable greed of hoarding money. — Trans. Note. 
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little old man who had beca UP TllEllE but a few vcars. TIi< name was Tn>io, 
and, addressing himself to me, he continued: 

".'Yon are a great Doctor, and although you have contradicted yourr^elf jiiany 
times, I hold yoxt as a privileged character of vast erudition, for, having written 
your boobs, Eetraetationum, and Confesioues; and since you are so different from 
your sons who try, when defending themselves, to make Mack appear white, .ind 
white green, I will state my complaints, so that you, as their Father, may put a 
stop fo it all, 

"'There exists on earth an niifortunatc, who, amongst many foohsli act?, has 
committed the following: 

" '1st. lie holds solidary of all that I have said during my earthly life, an Indian 
called Eizal, only because said Indian has quoted ray words in a book that be wrote. 
As you can see, should we follow such a system of reasoning, Riaal would also 
agree with the views expressed by friars, policemen, etc., and you, yourself, Holy 
Doctor, woidd also bo solidary of all that you ascribe to heretics. Pagans, and above 
all, fo Manichees. 

"'2nd. He wants me fo think as he himself docs, since he quotes me as saying 
'The Bible and the Hoiy Gospel.' It may be well that he, as all fanatics, should 
beheve that these arc one and the same thing. But I, '.aving studied the original 
Hebraic Bible, know, that it does not contain the Gospel. That the Jewish Bible, 
being a history of creation, treasure and patrimony of Jewish people, the Jews, who 
do not accept the Gospel, should be authority. That as the Latin translation is 
incorrect, the Catholics could not lay down the Law, notwithstanding their habit of 
appropriating everything to themselves, and of miseonstruing to their advantage 
the translation of the original text. Besides, the Gospels, with the exception of that 
written by Saint Mathew, were written in Greek later than the Bible, and eonfliet 
in every respect with the Law of Moses, as proved by the encmity between Jews 
and Christians. How, then, could I, knowing all this, express myself as a fanatic, or 
as an ignorant monk? I do not exact from any monk the speech of a free-thinker 
and therefore, they should not exact that I espress myself as a monk would. Why 
do they want me to consolidate rmder one name two distinct things, which, 
to a certain extent contradict each other? Let the Christians do so, 
hut I must not, and cannot. If I call them separately, it is in 
accordance with the thought inspiring two works, two legi.-lation^. two rehgions, 
on which they war.t to found the Oatbohc Keligiou. Your son, moreover, ■ 
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finelyj when he iays: 'I did not know that tlie Gospel; were different from thfr 
Bible, and not a principal part oi it.' Tell liim, Holy Father, that in every country 
a part, no matter how principal may it be, is always different from the whole, for in- 
stanee: The principal thing in Friar Eodriguez is his habit; but his habit is dif- 
ferent from Friar liodrigtiez, as otherwise there would be one dirty Friar Eodriguez, 
another shining, another creased, another wide, short, long, greasy, etc. On the other 
hand, the habit is different from the monk, because a piece of cloth, no matter how 
dirty, could never be presumptuous, despotic, ignorant or obscurautistic. 

" '3d, To prove the existence of a Purgatory, he quotes: 'Saint Mathew says in 

Chapter twelfth, thirty-sixth verse .' But he quotes wrongly, as from that verse 

cannot be derived the existence of a Purgatory, nor anything of its kind. The He- 
brew text says: 'Wa 'ebif 'omar lakam kij 'al kal abar reg ashar idabbru 'abasehim 
yitthu heschbouu biom hanimischphat'; the Greek text, 'Lego de hynun bote pan 
rema argon, ho ean lalesosin hoi anthropoi, apodosousi peri anton iogon en heniera 
kriseos.' All these translated into Latin say: TJicto autem vobis, quoniam omne 
verbum otiosum quod locuti fuerint homines, reddent rationem de eo in die judicii,' 
which, translated into English means, 'AND I SAY TO YOU, THAT OX THE 
DAY OF JUDOMENT, MEN SHALL HAVE TO ACCOUNT FOE EVEEY 
IDLE WORD.' From aU these texts, yon can see. Holy Doctor, that the only thing 
to be derived is that on the Day of Judgment, Friar Rodriguez will have to j;ive 
such an account of himself, that very likely it will take him two days to account for 
all the nonsense he has said. 

"1 imagine that your son, instead of the thirty-sixth verse, meant to quote the 
thirty- second, which says: "And all who shall say word against the son of man 
will be forgiven; but he who says word against the Holy Ghost, shall not be par- 
doned; neither in this life nor in the nest." From this they have tried to derive tha 
existence of a Purgatory. What a fertile imagination! 

" '4th. , Because Saint Ireneus, St. Clement of Alexandria, and Origenes, three in 
all, although not being the first Christian, had some remote idea of Purgatory, it 
does not follow that the Christians of the first century did bcHeve in it, unless 
it could be previously established that three persons represent a totality, even if 
amongst such a totality existed, contradictoi-y ideas. But, as a proof that wa^ it not 
60, you, yourself. Holy Doctor, being their father, having flourished in the fourth and 
fifth eenturj", and supposed to be the greatest amongst the Fathers of the Church, 
denied most emphatically, in various instances, the existence of a Purgatory. In 
yoiir CCXCV cemion, beginning liy: 'FrecucnteT charitatem vestra,' etc., you said 
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very decidedly: 'Nemo se f-lccipiat fratres; DUO ciiiiii l.OCA tuiii el TiCItlUS iion 
opt iillus. Qui cum Cliristo reguaro iion memerit, cum diabolo ABSQUI'I DL'BITA- 
TIONE ULJjA perebit.' This translated means, 'Do not deceive yonrselve?, brotli- 
ren; there are l>ut two places for the soul and there is no third place. He who 
sliould not deserve to live with Christ, UNDOUBTEDLY will perish.' 

" 'Further on, in de Consolatione niortuoriim, you say: 'Sed recediis aninia qiioe 
cariialihiis oeulie non videtur, ah angelis siisciptur ct eolloeatur, ant in siou, Ahrahae, 
si fidelis est, aiit in carcerio inferni custodia si peceatrix est.' This means, 'Kut 
at the departure of tJiat soul which the eyes of the flesh cannot see, the an}iels 
will receive and carry it to the Bosom of Abraham, if it has been faithful; or to 
JIoll, if sinful.' On the other hand, I conld quote a large number of your own 
texts showing that for you. Purgatory was not an impossibility. Add to all thi^i what 
Saint Fulgentius, who flourished after yon during the fifth and sixth century, says 
in Chapter XIV., of his 'de incariiationo et gratia,' etc.: 'Quieunique regnuiii Hei 
non ingreditur, poenis oetemis cniciatur.' T!iat is to say, 'He who could not enter 
tiio Kingdom of God, will suffer eternal punishment.' 

" '5th. Your son either cannot read, or else acts in bad faith; otherwise, how could 
ho, from my estatement, 'The Protestants DO NOT BELIEVE in it; neither do 
the Greek Fathers, because they miss,' etc., try to make 'The Greek Fatlicrs DID 
NOT believe in a Purgatory?' 

"'How could he deduct from a present, a past tense and twist the sentence- to 
make from it 'The Holy Greek Fathers?' 

" 'I used 'BELIEVE,' the present tense, although in my time llie HOLY GRKFK 
FATUEKS did not exist, but simply the fathers belonging to the Greek Chiuili. 
Moreover, as I was following an historical order, how could I refer to the Protest- 
ants, first, and to the HOLY GREEK FATHERS afterwards, who believed wliat 
they wished, and who at the time of my earthly life were a past to me? 

" 'And enwrapped in such bad faith, he dares to qualify as a slanderer, imposter 
and ignoramus, the man who only quoted me! 

" 'But such proceeding is worthy of Friar Itodriguez, who, following his system 
of confusing a part with the whole, tries to condemn another's book, and mistakes 
the rays of the sun for the sun itself, all with the purpose of slandering the author 
and calling him Freemason. 

" 'Tell me. Holy Doctor, after what I have told you, who is the real ignoramus, im- 
postor and slanderer? 

"'6ih. Instead of accusing others of ignorance, and presuming to know every- 
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thiug, he sliouIJ be careful, because he has not even read your books, notivith- 
.•itundiug you are his father, and that it is his duty to know what you liavc said. 
Siiould he have done so, he would neitlier liave written so mueli nonsense nor would 
lie have shown the shallowness of his knowledge, which, by the way, he derives 
from some little books, which, to propagate and nialnlaiii obscurantism, were 
published in Caialuna, (*) by Sarda y Salvany,' 

"Thu^ was old Tasio expressing himself, when the voice of the Almighty was 
heard summoning me to Ilia presence. 

"Trembling, I approached, and prostrated myself at His feet.' 

" 'Go to Earth,' said the voice, 'and tell those who call themselves your sons that 
I, having created millions of suns, around whicli, thousands of worlds, inhabited by 
millions of millions of beings, created by my iniinite Mercy, gyrate, cancot be an 
instrument to the fulfilment of a few ungrateful creatures' passions, simply handfuls 
of dust caried away by a gust of wind; insignificant particles of the inhabitants of 
one of my smallest worlds! 

"'Tell them that my Name must not be used to extend the misery or ignor- 
ance of their brothers, nor shall they restrain in my Name, intelligence and thought, 
which I created free. That they must not commit abuses in my Name, caiise a 
tear, uor n single drop of blood to be shed. That they must not represent me ua 
being cruel, revengeful, subject to their whims and executor of their will. Not 
tn rcjircscnt me. The Fountain of Goodness, as a tyrant, or an unkind Father, 
pretending that they are the only possessors of Light and Eternal Life. How? I, 
who have given to each being air, light, life and love, that he may be happy, could 
f deny to one of the most transcendental, true happiness, for the sake of others? Im- 
pious! Absurd! Tel! them that I, who am AH, and apart from whom nothing 
exists, nor could c.xisi, T liavo not and cannot have encmie:-. Nothing equals rae, 
and no one can oppose my will! 

"'Tell them that their enemies are not my enemies; that I have never identi- 
Iled Jlysclf with them, and that their maxims are vain, insensible, blasphemous! 
Ti II llicni ilial T pardon error, but punish iniquity; that I will forgive a sin against 
iiK', but will prosecute those who should torture an unfortunate. That being in- 
finitely Powerful, all the sins of all the inhabitants of al! the worlds, thousands 
of times centuplicated, can never dim an atom of my glory. But the least in- 
jury to the poor and oppressed I will punish, for I have not created man to make 
him unbajipy [inr the victim of his brothers. I am the Father of all existeni; I 

(*) CataUiiia.— Province of Spain, which capital is Barcelona.— Trans. Note. 
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know llie dcsiinv ol uvcn- atom; lei mc love nil inon, ^licirf iniscru'^ niul iioi'ils I 
know. Let oaoli one perform his duiv. IIillI T, Tlio God of Morcy. laio\>- my own 
will/ 

''Tluis spoke the Almighty; ami I came Lore to fulfill lii- command. Xow, 
I say to you: 

"That the misoiioi* of the unhappy Indian «!ioni you ha\e impovei-ished and 
stupefied, have reached the Throne of the Highest. THERE have arrived so many 
intolligeneea obscured and impaired by you! The cry of so many exiles, tortured, and 
killed at your instigation! The tears of so many mothers and the miseries of so 
many orphans, combined with the noise of your orgiesi Know that there is a God, 
(perhaps you doubt His existence, and only use His name to advance your ends) 
who will some day call yon to account for all your iniquities. Knosv that He needs 
not (ho money of the poor, nor is it necessary to worship Him by burning candles 
and incense, .'^aying masses or believing blindly what others say, contrary to eomnioa 
sense. 

"Xo! His luminary is greater than your own sun; His flowers more fragrant 
than those on earth. He suffices to Himself. He created intelligence foe no sub- 
servient purpose; but that with its u.-ie. man could be happy in raising himself to 
Him. He needs no one. He created man, not fur His sake, but for man's own. He 
is happy for all eternity! 

"Y'ou obstinately uphold the existence of a Purgatory, using even the mo.^t ig- 
noble weapons and means to defend j^onr belief. Why, instead of wasting your time 
in affirming the existence of that which you never saw, do you not preach and 
practice love and charity amongst yourselves? Why not preach words of comfort 
and hope, to somewhat soothe the miseries of life, instead of frightening your 
brothers by tales of future punishment? Why? Because Christ's True Doctrine 
would bring you no earthly wealth, and all that you look for is gold, and gold! 
And to satisfy your end and bleed the timid souls, of money, you have invented a 
Purgatory! AVby atllict orphans and widows with dreadful tales of the next life, 
only to extort from them a few cents? Have you forgotten what the Apostle said? 
'Xolo vos ignorare, fratres, de dormientibus, ut non eontristeniini, sieut qui spem 
non habent,' which means, 'I do not wish you to ignore, brethren, that wdiich con- 
cerns those who sleep, that you may not be saddened, like those who have lost all 
hope.' Also, that I, myself, have said?_ 'Hoee enim est Christianoe fidei sumnia: 
vitara veram expectare post mortem,' that is 'Here is then the summary of the Chris- 
tian faith: to hope for a true hfe after death.' But you, lacking in charity, and for 
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a vilej greedy interest, live in opposition to Clirist, iuiil pi'eleml to be able to mould 
Divine Judgment. All tlic -trengtli of yoiii' philosophy seems to be dorivcLl from 
your owa theory, whiel 1 n the c stence of souls siiiHciently sinners to he cou- 
deiiineclj or pure enough to ent r tl c Kingdom of God! By whose authority do von 
pretend to oppose the j 1^, ent of Ilim who weighs and considers the smallest 
thought? Who knowa t a mjO il lo to expect perfection from beings made of 
clay, subject to the m er and opiressions of earthly life? Who told you thai 
lie will judge as you, \ tl jo i narro v, limited intelligenec, do? That the miseries 
of this life arc not exp at on of n ' 

"Cease in your avar c on 1 oa d „ of wealth! You have now enough. Do not 
wrench from the poor 1 s last mo tl ful of bread. 

"Eeniember what & t T Igent s said: ^Et si mithetur in stagnum ignis et 
snlphuris qui nudum y &t n e to on tcgit, quid passures est qui vestimcnto erndelis 
expoliat? Et si reruni a em a arus possessor requiem non hahehit, quomodo 
aiiaenarum reruni insat al la ra]to ' Meaning, 'And if he who never clothed the 
naked is sent to tlie po d of f e a d sulphur, wliere will he, who cruelly p|ripj)ed 
them, go? And if the greedy possessor of Ids own wealth may never rest, ho\'- 
shall it be with the thief, insatiable in his greed for the wealth of others?' 

"Preaeli then, llio religion of Jlope and Promises, as you, ahove all, are in need of 
pardon and forgiveness. Do not speak of rigor, nor condemn others, lest God should 
hear and j'udjje you according to the laws by you formulated. JJear always in mind 
Christ's word::', 'Vac vobis scribao ct riiarisoe hypocrite qui elauditis regnum eoel- 
orum ante homines; vos non intratis, nee introeunts sinitis intrarel' This means, 
'Woe to you. Scribes and Pharisees, who close to men the Kingdom of God, and 
neither enter nor allow others to enter!' 

"Now, to you personally, I will say: You are an unfortunate fool, who speak 
numherlcss absurdities, although I could not expect aught else from you, and would 
not punisii you for them. But you have had the audacity of not only insulting 
otliers, by which you forgot truth and charity, but praised yourself and called at- 
tention to yotir own praise. 

"Referring to yourself, you said. This Father, whom I well know (liar, you do 
not even know yourself), allhougii he may appear a little hard headed (a little hard- 
headed? A;k my crosier if your head is not harder than stone), never speaks in 
vain (tills is true; ever}' word you say causes as much laughter on earth as in 
Heaven), nor uses words without first thinkmg (if such is true, your intelligence is 
very limited). 
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"For sin:!i foulisii vaiiily I uiighl lo ]miiisb you severely, so tlmt you would stop 
forever your senseless wrilings, saving me the trouWe of coming to rcprimaiul yoii 
at evoi'y instance. 

"Were I to judge you according to your oh-ii llicory, you sliouM at least go 
to your Purgatory. But, after all, you are not so bad, as many learned persons are 
made to laugh at your writings. 

"It would be well for your pride if you allowed the Indians to pass by you without 
taking off tbeir bats or kissing your band. But tbcn, tbey would be imprisoned 
or exiled, and it would not do to increase the wrong you do them. 

"Shall I make you Jamo and duiid)? No! Your brothers would elaira il wa= a 
trial of your forbearance, to whieb God had submitted you. No; you won't catch me 
on that! 

"What shall I do with you?" 

The old Bishop meditated for a lew moments, and then, be exclaimed; 

"Ah! Now I know! Your own sin shall be your punishment I 

"1 condemn yon to continue saying and writing nonsense for the reft of your 
life, so that the world may laugh at you, and also, that on llie Day of Judgment 
you may be judged according to your deserts!" 

"Amen!" replied Friar Kodrigucz, 

The vision then disappeared; the light of the lamp regained its yellowJsli flame, 
and the soft perfume dispersed. 

On tbc following day Friar Eodrlguez started writing greater iionsenso, with re- 
newed energy. 

Amenl 

JOSK lilZAL, 

Note. — Tlie foregoing admirable translations from the writings of Dr. liizal wwo 

made by Mr. F, II. de Kivas, of Chicago. 
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KVi'iXTR or TiiK spANiHrr-A"Mr:i;rc'AK war. 

N"o Mjsiory About {lio Cairse of ihe W.tr— Tlio Kxpofito.l and tlio Inevitable Has 
Happenctl— Tlio Tragedy of tlio Maine— Vigilant Wisdom of I'reaident Mc- 
Kmley— Dewey's I'ronipt Triiiinpli— The Haltlcs ut Manila and Santiago 
Compared— Cicncnd Sliafler Tells of the Hattle of Santiago— Report of Wain- 
wrigbt JJoaitl on Movements of Sampson's Fleet in the Destruction of C'er- 
vcra's Sqtiadi-oii — Stars and Stripe.s liaised Over Porto Uico — Antorican and 
Spanish Fleet? at Manila Comprtrcd.— Text of Teaee Protocol. 

The war belweon Spain and the United States was a long time coming, and there 
is no more mystery about its cause than doubt as to its decisioEg. It was foretold 
in every chapter of the terrible- stories of the conflicts between the Spaniards and 
their colonists, largely of their blood, in Central and South America. The causes 
of war ill Cuba, and the conduct of warfare by Spain in that island were the same 
Ihiil ro.-iilicil in revolutionary strife in Mexico and Periij and, indeed, ail the na- 
iioiL- in ilic Aiiiericas thai once were swayed by the sovereignty of Spain. The last 
of the islands of the Spanish possessions in the hemisphere introduced to the civil- 
ized world by Columbus were lost by the western peninsula of Kurops, symbolized 
■and personified in tlie Cron'n, as liic first crumbling fragments of the colonial em- 
pii-es of Spain fell away from hw. didy in the case of Cuba there was Ihc direct 
intervention of llic United Slates lo esiiiblish "a stable government" in ihc distracted 
island, desolated by war, pestilence and famine, that had evolved conditions, of terri- 
ble misery incurable from wit!iin, and of inhnmane oppression that .should be re- 
sented by al! enlightened people. It had long been realized by the thoughtful men 
of Sjiain capable nf estiiiiating the currents of events, that the time must come, and 
was close at hand, when the arms of the United States would be directed to the 
conquest of Cuba. It was not only in the air that Ibis was to be, it was, written in 
the history of Spanish America, and more than that, there was not an Atlas that 
did not proclaim in the maps of the contiucnts of the Western world, that Cuba would 
and in the largest sense of right should, become a part of the United States, and 
must do so in order to be redeemed from the disabilities deeply implanted, and 
rclea.?ed from having the intolerable burdens imposed by the rule of Spain. The 
consciouene^s of the Spaniards, that the shadow of the United States lowered over the 
misgovern ment of Cuba, and that there was a thunder-cloud in the north that 
202 
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iiiui't InirPt— with more tlian tlio force of the liurncaiics (liat i^pm on their dizzj- wny 
of tlestruction from tlio Caribboaii Sea— aroused the fury of passion, of jealous 
hatred and thirst for revenge, in antieipation of the incvitahio, tliat eaiised the eatas- 
troplie of the blowing up of the Maine, and Idndled witli the ilaiiie of the ox|i]o^ioii. 
the conflagration of warfare in the Indies West and Ka?l. thai ha^^ reddened the 
seas and the skies with the blood of Spain and the glow of America's vietnrv both 
in the Antilles and the Pliilippines, wiping from the face of the oartJ! the last 
vestiges of the colonial imperialism of Spain that gave her mediaeval riches and 
celebrity, for which— as the system always evil became hidoons with malignant 
growtli, so that each colony was a cancer on the mother country— there has been 
exacted piinislnnent of modern poverty, and finally the humiliation of the liaughty, 
with no consolation for defeat, but the fact that in desperate and forlorn circum- 
stances there were seen glimpses of the ancient valor in Spanish soldiers, that was 
oiKo llieir Jn'gli distinction among the legions of enibatfled Europe. 

'I'lie TTniied States was not ready for war. Onr regular a rnii- wa- a lli to 13(1 Span- 
isli troops in Cuba, our field gnns 1 to G of Blanco's battcrie?^, our siege train no- 
w-hcre, and fortified cities to asfail; and the ability and industry of the Spaniards 
as we!l as their skill and strength in surveying and fortifying niilitavy lines, and their 
food resources were dangerously nndcrvalued. The war was rushed upon ilio cuiin- 
try, contrary to the calm executive judgment of the Tresidcnt. The army and navy 
were admirable but faulty in hasty equipment, the navy a perfect machine in itself, 
hut without docks and arsenals in the right place for the supply of a fleet in ihe 
old battle tield of I-Luropean navies, Ihe West Indies, The cner<rles of the (invern- 
meul were ]>ut forth as soon as the war way sei'ionsly ll)iviilriied. and tlu' niiglity 
people arose and swifllyas tl)e nptilude^ of Aiueriran.s in enier-enMis could l,ea|>|,l[ed, 
deficiencies were supplied. The first stroke of arms came as a da/inliag Hash froiu the 
far southwest, in the story of the smashing victory of Dewey at ^Manila. That 
splendid ofTiccr, genilenuiu and hero did not signal his fleet as Ychon at Trahd-ar, 
tliat every man was ex|ieeled lo do his duly, hnt he irpod,.! Mini evrry man did 
his ilnly; and llic Kasl Indian licet of Spain ^aiiislu.il. .mashed. bani<'d and -nnken 
hy a tliumlerholt! The theory of war eounlenanced by tlu' imijeliimis and deiiiande<l 
by the presumj.luous. was (bat our aggrcs.^ive forces must attack Havana. In and 
around thai cily were an ciioiinoLi- garrison, abundant military si. ires, fniix ]iiilcs 
nf ircuclu's defended hy sixty tlion-and men: and far more U: he ilreaded ihe deadly 
climate, Ihc nverwheluiiup; rains, llie d<vj> rani," soil soakod under llie tr<.[.iea] Min 
ami Ihc dense vegelafion, and >ti!i more ihe iiestileiiee— Ihe -hastly Yellow !-ever. 
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amt scarcely less poisoiioiis and Mai pernicious malariai fevers, anil dyseatunea 
that exhausted as fast as fever consumed. Eortunately, it was decided that the place 
to attack Havana was Santiago, and there the regular army, with the exception 
of the regiments sent to the Philippines, was ordered and in due time reinforced hy 
volunteers, safely embarked and disembarked, to become the winners on bloody fields 
and receive the surrender of the Spanish garrisons of the city and province of Santi- 
ago. The vaunted fleet of Cervera, having attempted flight, perished — the wrecks of 
his fine ships strewing the southern coast of Cuba, where they remain as memorials, 
like and unhko the distorted iron that was the Maine, in the harbor of Havana, and 
as the shattered and charred remnants of the fleet of Montejo, at Manila, still ciimber 
the waters of the hay ofl! Cavite, telling the storj' of the glory of our victorious heroes 
there. 

The rcspont^ihilitj of the Chief Magistrate of the United States in the late war 
was reniarkiihle. Everything of moment was referred to him from the Cabinet 
officers of the Government, and he gave all the closest attention, making, after 
conscientious consideration, the decisions that determined the course of action 
taken. This was true iu unusual measure of the Treasury, State, War and Navy 
Departments. 

It is well the President resisted while he could the "rush line" in Congress, that 
strove h-cadlong for war, and strenuously urged in the time gained essential prepara- 
tions, and lliat he pressed the war the day it was declared with a hurry messiige to 
Admiral Dewoj-, who won his immortal victory on the other side of the world within 
a week of his orders by cable to "destroy" the sf[uadron of the enemy that might be 
found somewhere on the west coast of Luzon. 

Nearer home there was a harder task. The Spanish army in Cuba was much 
more formidable on the defensive than in the offensive. There were greater num- 
bers of soldiers of a better class in the service of Spain on the island, than had been 
supposed,and they did not lack, in the degree believed, discipline, ammunition or pro- 
visions. The Spaniards had an effective field artillery, more than one hundred guns, 
and their Mauser rifles were oxcellent, far-reaching; and, in field ammunition, they 
were ahead of us in smokeless powder. Our regiments would have given way before 
the Spanish rifles, that told no talcs except with bolts, that flew invisible, fatal arrows, 
from the jiinglcs,if theAnierican aoldiei' had not been of stuff that was like pure steel, 
and marched unflinchingly through the deadly iiail, regarding the bitter pelting aa 
a summons to "come on" and carry the trenches and ambuscades by storm. The 
incapacity of the Spaniard? to put down the Cuban Ecbellion caused grave mis- 
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apprehensions, both as to the Spanish and Cuban soldiery, for lew Anierieaji^ un- 
derstand the conditions of tlie interminable guerilla warfare, llie pariieiihir mili- 
tary accomplishment of the Spanish race, impotent in all save tlie deslriictivc cfl'cct 
upon those not engaged in it. In Congress no impression eonld bo niadt' <A liie vcid 
feebleness of the CidDans, except in bushwhacking, and it is siill a puzzle that (he 
immense masses of Spanish troops should be so helpless against the insurgents, and 
yet so troublesome in harassing invaders. The Cuban army was; not a myth, cer- 
tainly, but it lias been a disappointment to those who were swift in shouting its 
praises, upon information given by the Cuban Key West Bureau of N"ews noveletlos. 
It was well that the attack on Spain in the West Indies was directed upon Santiago 
und Porto Eieo. The former manifestly was a point that conimatided the central 
waters of the West Indies; recently there have been expressions of surprise that 
the expedition to Porto Eico, finally and handsomely led by Major General Miles, 
commanding the army of the United States, was so delayed. Investigalion from the 
inside will duly determine tliat no harm was done in that case by loss of itiiic. Sanli- 
ago was pointed out by many circumstances as the vital spot of Spaui>;li power in 
America, where a mortal blow might be delivered. It was in the prnvince whore 
the insurgents had greater strength than in any other part o( the i-ilauil. It was 
so situated that our fleet in that locality was close to the Windward Passiige, oast 
of Cuba, where Columbus was at once perplexed and triumphant, and to Hayti, Ja- 
maieJt and Porto Eico; and there were several landings where it would he possible to 
disembark troops, protected by the fire of our ships. More than that, Santiago is Ihe 
old capital of Cuba, the place where the head of the Cuban church abides, und Ihc 
scene of the Virginius Massacre— altogether having a place in history a!mo-l e(|UiiI 
to that of Havana. It was not doubted tlic sanitary situation of Ihe ciisl I'lid of 
Cuba was better than that of the west end. Experience shows thai llii> ca-y as- 
sumption was questionable. If we omit the great plague spol, llie cily of Havana, 
it will appear tiiat Santiago is in a region as pcstilenlial as can bi; foninl in ihe prov- 
inces of Havana and Pinar del Eio. More than all other awocialioLis and i'(jii>|iiciii- 
lics, the attention of the world was directed to Santiago becanx' TiTveraV ehir^ive 
fleet, short of coal and provisions, and overmatched by the I'liiled Slates navy, Inok 
refuge in the deep harbor, hoping to clean his ships, gel supplies and isca|)c uith 
coal enough to open a new career. The Spaniards were too slow, and llic (m\y 
ships of Spain that showed a sign of the spirit of enterprise and the capacily of 
adventure, were bottled up by a relentless blockade. LieuleuanI irii!i>nn becanii; 
faiuous iu a ni-'ht in his most hazardous efTort to use the Morriiiuic a-^ a cork for 
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tlio bottJe, but fortuniitelj left a gap tlirougii which the SpynJards made haste to their 
lIooiii. When tlic second fleet of Spain was cle.4royecl, all chance of iU=piiling our 
Eupcoiiiacy at sea, or of doing anj'thing (o gtiiinl Spanish interests cilhci- In llie 
Ea?t 01- We^t Indies, was extinguished- 

There has been no marked feafm-ea of contention as to the battles of ilanila, 
exccjit in the ease of the gratuitous observations of critical persons, whose feelings 
have heen disturbed, that the storming of the town was not bloody etiongh. The 
victory, however, was all tlio greater, for the casualty lists were not long, owing to 
the management of the Commanding General and the lieroie Admiral, who won a 
battle tumous as that at New Orleans, with less bloodshed, but as Jackson's victory 
was not belittled bceanse ho lost but half a dozen men killed, the victories at ilanila 
should not be slighted. The Santiago battles, however, have stirred controversies, 
and there is a great mass of literature, official and other, subject to endless examina- 
tion, and jicrliaps so voluminous as to confuse readers for some generations, Th& 
leading and iudispntahle facts are, that the Spaniards fought well on land, but 
were ineffectual afloat, in their attempts to inflict injuries, though they put to sea. 
in dashing style, and did not flinch in efforts to evade a superior force, until the fire 
yf the Americans crushed them. In the incidents of warfare on the hills around 
and the waves before Santiago, it is fair to say that the Spaniards redeemed them- 
selves from imputation of timidity, and fought in a manner not unworthy of the 
countrymen of tlic Garrison of Morro Castie, Havana, whose gallantry in resisting 
the army and fleet of England, in 1708, commanded the respectful regard of their 
conquerors, and is a glorious chapter in the story of Spain, The Santiago events were 
most honorable to American arms, and it would lessen the splendor of the rep- 
utation of (he American soldiers if one failed to do justice to the stiirdy lighters they 
overcame. It is too early or too late for participation in the debates whether civil or 
acrimonious, a,s to the merits or faults of those engaged at Santiago, further than to 
rjuote that golden sentence from the report of Commodore Schley, that there was- 
"glory enough to go around." We, whatever is said, remember what was done on tho.-:e 
hills that have an everlasting place in history. Tlierc forever is to be application uf 
murieluu^ [inipricty, ul' i]ie ii'ounifu] and noble lines of Kenlucky's poet, Theodore 
O'llara; 

Tlu'ir ..iJenl letds are s]iread.'" 

Aii<l ("iloi-v giiiii'ds^ with solemu round 

Tlie bivoi'iac <jf llie (lea<l.'' 

There was a speedy reulizalion by the country, and all flie intelligent peoples. 
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of the t'artli, wlieii our troopa were embarked for flic Siiiitiiigo campaign, lliat (he 
crisis of tlic war was at hand. No Amerieau thought of failure. The only ques- 
tions were as to the power of tlie defense of Cuba by Spain, and the cost to ns in 
men and money to overcome the defenders. Those who knew the most about tlie con- 
ditions in Cuba had the least confidence in the efficiency of the Cuban Army. The 
only body of organized Cnbans of importance was that under command of tiarcia, and 
it was tlie province of which he was m partril oceupition that we in\aded in force. 
The public had been considerably inteie--ted and entertained bj the lou in^; ac- 
counts of the various naval bombardmcntfc of Spiniah shore fortie= e Lut the 
firing from our ships had not materialh Inken the Spam«h defenses The =ca power 
had not shattered the shore lines, but found abundant occupition in ^uirding 
transports and protecting the troops when landing. It would have been an act of the 
must gross imprudence and incompetency to have put an army ashore vnlcm the 
supremacy of the navy on the sea was absolute. More than that, our tnvn cities 
had to be assured that they were secure from attack. On the 31st of :May onlers were 
issued for Ihe embarkalion of the army of Invasion as follows: 

1. The Fifth Army Corps. 

2. The Battalion of Engineer^. 

3. The detachment of the Signal Corp.*. 

■J. Five squadrons of cavalry, to be seleclcd by the commandinjr KC'^''^'! "f "'c 
cavalry divi-iim. in accordance with instruciioii previously given. 

.-,. F.Hir baltcrios of light iirlillcry. in lie couniKnided liy a miijoi', \n lie selivlod 
by the commanding oilicer of t!ic light artillery brigade. 

(i. Two batteries of heavy artillery, to be hcfccteii l>y the ciiiiiiniiiidiiig ofHccr of 
llie siege artillery battalion, with eight (8) siege guns ami ciglit (W) field mortars. 

r. The Baftahon of Engineers, the infantry, ami cnvaliy. «ill lie Mipplied witli 
■MO round.s of ammunition per man. 

S. All (roop. ^viJl carry, in addilion to llie foiirtfcn (I I) days' (icM rations now 
iin hand, ten (10) day.-' travel ralions. 

!'. The uiinimitm allowance of tentagc and baggage as proscribed in Ceiieral 
Onlers ."^.1. A. ii. 0., current series, will be taken. 

lil. In addition to the rations specified in paragraph 8 of lliis order, llie cliief 
commis.-ary will provide sixty (flO) days' field rations for the entire cinumaiid. 

11. All recruits and extra baggage, the latter to be stored, carefully piled and 
covered, will be left in camp, In charge of a commissioned officer, to be selected by 
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the rugiinental conimaiidL'r. Wlieio [here are no recruiter aviiilable the necessary 
guard oiilj- will !>(,■ left. 

13. Travel rations will be drawii, at once, by the several commands^ as indicated 
in parajrrapli 8. 

This war; by conunund of Major-Gencral Shaflcr, There were delays on account 
■of inatloyiiale facilities for eiubarkation itt Tampa and Port Tampa. Orders for 
General Sliafier to move with not less than 10,000 men were issued on the Ttli, and 
there was delay on accouiit of reports of Spanish shij)s of war ready to strike a 
blow at the transportfj. Twelve sqnadrons of cavalry not mounted were added to 
the troops designated in tlio general order, and June 14tli the expedition sailed with 
815 offieers and IGjOTS enKated men, and had a smooth and uneventful passage. 
There were several demonstrations for tlie deception of the enemy, in one of which 
600 Cubans were emjiloyed. General Shaftcr was committed by the movements and 
the ground, as lie says in his official report: 

"To approach Santiago from the east over a narrow road, at first in some places 
not Letter than a trail, running from Daiquiri through Slhoncy and Sevilla, and 
malting attack from that quarter, was, in my judgment, the only feasible plan, and 
subsequent information and results eonflnned my judgment." 

The disembarkation eommcneed June 22nd, and all men were ordered to carry 
"on the person the blanket roll (with shelter tent and poncho), three days' field ra- 
tions (with coffee, ground), canteens filled, and 100 rounds of ammunition per man. 
Additional ammunition, already issued to the troops, tentage, baggage, and com- 
pany cooking utensils left under charge of the regimental quartermaster, with one 
Hon -commissioned oflicer and two privates from each company." 

Two days were occupied in getting the troops ashore, and the first engagement 
was on the morning of the 24th, Genera! Young's brigade taking the advance, 
and finding a Spanish force strongly intrenched on the Santiago road three miles 
from Sihoney. Young's force was 964 officers and men. The enemy were driven 
from the field. Our loss, 1 officer and 15 men killed, and 6 officers and 46 men 
wounded. Si>aiiisb lo.ss reporled fl killed and 2T woimded. General Shafter says 
Ihe engagement liad "an inspiring effeel" upon the men, and "gave us a well- 
waleri'd coiuilry fiiilhor to the front, on wlilch to encamp our troops," and the rest of 
the monlh was occupied in attempting to land rations enough to have a reserve, 
and "it was not until lusirly Iwo weeks alter the army landed (hat it was possible to 
jiJaie on ^hore three days' supplies in excess of those required for the daily con- 
sumption." 
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General Shaller rccoiiJioilered, anil foniied liia plan of battle June SOlli, and 
reports; tliat in the opening o£ tlie engagement on July 1st "the artillery fire from El 
Pozo was soon returned by the enemy's artillery. Tlioj evidently had the range o£ 
Lliis hill, iiud their first shells killed and wounded several nicit. As the Spnniiirds 
used smokeless powder it was very difiicidt to locate the position of their pieces, 
while, on the contrary, the smoke caused by our black powdcf plainly indicated the 
liosition of our battery." 

The advantages the Spaniards had in the use of smokeless powder were con- 
spicuous throughout the scenes o£ fighting both at Santiago and Manihi. We had, 
however, at Santiago a war balloon of the actual service, of which General Shaftor 
says: "General Kent forced the head of his column alongside of the cavalry col- 
umn as far as the narrow trail permitted, and thus hurried his arrival at the San 
Juan and the formation beyond that stream. A few hundred yards before reaching 
the San Juan the road forks, a fact that was discovered by Lieutenant-Colonel Derby 
of my staff, who had approached well to the front in a war balloon. This informa- 
tion he furnished to the troops, resulting in Sumner moving on the right-hand 
road, while Kent was enabled to utilize the road to the left." 

General Shafter officially makes the following reference to his illness at the time: 

"My own health was impaired by overexertion in the sun and intense heat of 
the day before, which prevented me from participating as actively in the battle as 
I desired; but from a high hill near my headquarters I had a general view of the 
battlefield, extending from El Caney on the right to the left of our linos on San 
Juan Hill. My staff officers were stationed at various points on the field, rendering 
frequent reports, and through them by the means of ordcilies and ihe lelcphone, 
T was enabled to transmit my orders. 

"After the brilliant and important victory gained at El Caney, Lawton started 
iiis tried troops, who had been fighting all day and marching much of the night be- 
fore, to connect with the right of the cavalry division. Night came on before this 
movement could bo accomplished. In the darkness the enemy's pickets wore en- 
countered, and the Division Commander being uncertain of the ground and as to 
what might be in his front halted his command and reported Ihe situation to mc. 
This infonnation was i-eceived about 12:30 a. m., and I directed General Lawton to 
return by my headquarters and the El Pozo House as the only certain way of gain- 
ing his new position. 

"This was done, and the division took position on the right of the cuvalry early 
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noxl jiioiiiiiig, Cliiilfuf's brigade arriving first, about linlf-jiaBt i', and the other 
brigades befort; noon.'" 

Of tlic liottest of tlic ii^'l.l on ibo l^t of July, General Slinftor icports: "firoat 
credit i$ duo to lirigadior-fieiu'nil II. S. Hawkins, who, plaeing liim.'irlf liclwcen 
his regimenls, urged them on hy voice and bugle calls to Ihc atiauk ko brilliantly 
csceutod. 

"In this fioreo encounter word? fail to do justice to the gallant regimental com- 
manders and their heroic men, for, while the generals indicated the formations and 
the points of attack, it was, after all, the intrepid bravery of the subordinate officers 
and men that planted our colors on the crest of San Juan Hill and drove the enemy 
from his trenches iuid blockhouses, thus gaining a position which sealed ihe fate 
of Santiago. 

"In thi.-; ailion on lliis part of the field most efficient service was rendered by 
Lieutenant John II. Parker, Thirteenth Infantry, and the ("Jatling gun detachment 
under his command. The fighting continued at intervals until nightfall, Ijnt our 
men hehl re.-olutely to the positions gained at the cost of so much blood and toil. 

"r am greatly indebted to General A\'heeler, who, as previously stated, returned 
from tlie .sick list to duty during the afternoon. His cheerfulness and aggressive- 
ness made itself felt on this part of the battlefield, and the information he furnished 
to me at various .stages of the battle jirovcd to be most useful." 

TJie report of the General Commanding of the further fighting i.s a model of 
forcible brevity, in these ])aragraphs: 

"Soon after daylight on July 2 the enemy opened battle, but bccau.se of tlie in- 
tronehnionts made during the night, the np])roach of Lawton's division, and ilie 
presence of Bales' brigade, which had taken position during ihe night on Kenfs left, 
little apprehension was felt as to our ability to repel the Spaniards. 

"It is proper here to state that General Bates and his brigade had performed 
most arduous and efficient service, having marched muc!i of the night of June ;iO- 
July 1, and a good part of the latter day, during which he also participated in Ihe 
battle of El Caney, after which he proceeded, by way of El Pozo, to tlie left of Die 
line at San Juan, reaching his now position about midnight. 

"All day on the 3d the battle raged with more or less fury, but such of onr Iroojis 
iis were in position at daylight held their ground, and Lawton gained a strong and 
commanding position on the right. 

"About 10 |i. m., the enemy mailo a vigorous assault to break through iny hues, 
but he was repulsed at ail points. 
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"On Lhu morning of the 3<1 the battle was renowctl, liiiL ilu' uiHinv si'umoil lo 
have expended bis energy in the assault of llie previous ni^Hit, and tlie firing along 
the lines was desultorj-;" and this was stopped by a letlcr went by General Sliafter, 
saying lie would be obliged to "shell Santiago," if not suneiulercd, and non-eom- 
bafants would be given until 10 o'clock July 4th lo leave the city. The replv of 
the ypanish General was that bo would not surrender. Then foreign consuls came 
A'ithin our lines asking more time lo remove ibc women and children. The lan- 
guage of General Shafter reporting the situation at the time and the events follow- 
ing, is here reproduced as of permanent interest: 

"My first message went in under a flag of truce at 13:30 p. m. T was of (he opin- 
ion that the Spaniards would surrender if given a little time, and I thought this re- 
jult would be hastened if the men of their army could be made to understand Ihoy 
B'ould be well treated as prisoners of war. Acting upon this presumption, I deter- 
mined to offer to return all liio wounded Spanisli officers at El Ganey who were able 
to bear transportation, and who were willing to give their paroles not to serve against 
the forces of the United Slates until regularly exelianged. This offer was made and 
hceepted. These ofHeers, as well as several o£ the wounded Spanish privates, 27 
;n all, were sent to their lines under the escort of some of our mounted cavalry. Our 
.roops were received with honors, and T have ever}- reason fo believe the return of the 
T^panish prisoners produced a good impression on their comrades. 

"The cessation of firing about noon on the 3d practically terminated the battle of 
Santiago. 

"A few Cubans assisted in the iittack at El C'uncy, and finight valiantly, but 
iheir numbers were too small to materially change the stronglh, as indicated above. 
The encLin' confronted us with numbers about equal to"our own; they fought ob- 
stinately in strong and intrenched positions, and the results obtained clearly indicate 
the intrepid gallantry of the eompanj', officers and men, and the benefits derived from 
the careful training and instruction given in the company in recent years in rifle prac- 
tice and other battle exercises. Our losses in these battles were 95 officers and 208 men 
tilled, and SI officers and 1,203 men wounded; missing, 79. The missing, with few 
exceptions, reported later. 

"The arrival of General Eseario on the night of July S, and his entrance into the 
city was not anticipated, for although ii was known, as previously stated, that Gen- 
eral Pando had left Manzaniilo willi leinCorccments Cor the garrison of Santiago, 
it was not believed his troops could arrive so soon. General Garcia, with between 
four and five thousand Cubans, was intrusted with the. duty of watching for and 
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inlercupiiiiy tlio roiiirurccmcnts oxpectcd. Thi^, liowcver, lie failed to do, and Escnrio 
passed into the city along on my extreme riglit and near the bay." 

On the 11th, whon the firing ceased and wus not resumed "the aic-kness iu the 
army was increa>?ing very rapidly, as a result of oxpo.tiuro in the trenches to the in- 
tense lieat of the snn and the heavy rains. Moreover, the dews in Cuba aie alniont 
oqnal to rains. Tiio wcnkness of the troops was heeoming so apparent I was anxious 
to bring the siege to an end, but in common with most of the officers of thu army 
I did not think aii assardt would bo justifiable, especially as the enemy seemed to 
be acting in good faith in their preliminary propositions to surrender. 

"Jnly 13 I informed the Spanish Commander that Mjijiir-GciieraJ Jliles, Coni- 
nmnder-in-Ohief of the American army, had just arrived in my camp, and reqnestci! 
him to gi'ant us a pei'sonal interview on the following day. lie replied he would 
be pleased to meet us. The interview took place on the 13tli." 

The Spanish raised many jroints, as is their Jiabit, and were tenacious about re- 
taining their arm.^, but yielded, and "the terms of suiTcnder finally agreed upon 
included about 12,000 Spanish troops in the city and as many more in the surren- 
dered district." 

Jnly JTth "we met midway between the representatives of our two nrniie.-^j and 
the Spanisli Comnnnidcr fornnilly consummated the siinviidcr of tlic clly and the 
24,000 troops in Sanliago ;ind the surrendered di>likt, 

"After this eerumon^y I entered the city witli jny stntV nnd escort, and at 13 
o'clock noon the An\orican flag was raised over the Governor's palace." 

TJie men and material surrendered by the Spaniards at Santiago largely exeocdcd 
tlie two l']nglis]i ariiircs and their or[uipment3 at Saratoga and Yorktown. 

The yellow fever appeared in the American camp at Sibouey July 4th, and iho 
fact was soon known to the army. General Shaftcr says of the wounded and sick: 
"Tiny received every attention that it was possible to give them. The medical of- 
ficers without e.veejilion worked night and day to alleviate the suffering, which 
was no greaier ihan invariably aecompanies a campaign. It would have been better 
if we had more ambulances, hnt as many were taken as was thought necessary, judg- 
ing from previous campaigns." 

General Joe Wheeler's report of the action of July 1st is a paper full of sinking 
_ points. The movement into battle began in wading the San Juan livcr undoL' heavy 
fire, and the General says: 

""We were as much under fire In forming the line as wo would be by an advance, 
and T therefore pressed the command forward from the covering which it was formed. 
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It merged into open space, in full view of the enemy, who o<;ciipic(l Ijioastwurks ami 
batteries on tlio crest o£ tlie liill wliich oveiiookcil Santiago, officers and iwm falling 
at every step. Tlie troops advanced gallanty, soon reached Die loot of ilm IliII aiu] 
ascended, driving the enemy from their worlcs and occupying llicni on the cre^l of ihn 
HU. 

"Colonel Carroll and Major Wessels wore both ivounded during the charge, hot 
Major Wessels was enabled to return and resume command. General Wyckoff, com- 
manding Kent's Third Brigade, was killed at 13:10. Lieutenant-Colonel Worth took 
command and was wounded at 13:15. Lieutenant-Colonel Liscmn then took com- 
mand and was wounded at 12:30, and the command then devolved upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ewers, Ninth Infantry. 

"Upon reaching the crest 1 ordered hrea^tworks to be construcled, and sent lo 
the rear for shovels, picks, s-^tades, and a.vcs. The enemy's retreat froio tiie riilge was 
precipitate, hut our men were so thoroughly exhausted that it was impossible for 
them to follow. Their shoes "-ero soaked with water by wading the San Juan River; 
they had become drenched wllli rain, and nhen they reached the crest they were alj- 
solnlely unable to proceed furllier. NolwiilHatnding this condition those c.Khnuslcd 
men labored during the night to erect breastworks, furnished details lo bwry the 
dead and caiTy the wounded back in improvised litters." 

Wheeler's loss was C oflieers and 10 men killed, 39 ofiieers and 288 men wounded, 
and 10 men missing — total 3~3, out of a force of 127 oiTicers and 3,53G men. 

General Bates says that after his brigade remained for some time in the first 
cross j'oad after wading the San Juan river: "Wc moved to the right to assault a 
small hill, occupied upon the top by a stone fort and well protected hy riile pits. 
General Chaffee's brigade charged them from the right, and the two brigades, join- 
ing upon the crest, opened fire from this point of vantage, lately occupied by the 
Spanish, upon the village of El Canej. 

"From this advantageous position the Spanish were easily driven from place to 
lilaee in the tillage proper, and as fast as they sought shelter in one building were 
driven out to seek shelter elsewhere. The sharp-shooters of my command wore en- 
abled to do effective work at this point. The town proper was soon pretty tlniroughly 
cleaned out of Spanish, though a couple of blockhouses upon the hill to tin' lighL of 
the town offered shelter to a few, and some could he seen rotroatiug along a mounlaiu 
road leading to the northwest. A part of those made a stand in a field aunnig 'U\n>: 
bowlders. 

General Lawlon observes: "Tlie light battery first opened on a column of Span- 
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isli troops, whieli appeared to be cavalry moving westward from El fancy, and alioiit 
3 miles range, resulting, as was afterwards Jeanied, in killing 16 in tltc colimiri."" 

The General has much to say of a pleasing personal natnre. 

The report of General Kent is of extraordinary merit for the exact detail and 
local color. Colonel JlcClernandj he says, "pointed ont to me a green hill in tlie 
distance which was to be my objective on my left," and as he moved into action, 
"I 2)roceeded to join the head of my division, just coming under heavy lire. Ap- 
proaching the First lirigade I directed them to move alongside the cavalry (which was 
hailed). We were already snffering losses caused by the balloon near by attracting 
fire and diiclosing onr position. 

"The enemy's infantry fire, steadily increasing in intensity, now came from all 
directions, not only from the front and the dense tropica! thickets on our flanks, but 
from sharpshooters thickly posted in trees in onr rear, and from shrapnel apparently 
aimed at the balloon. Licntenant-Colonel Derby, of General Shafter's staff, met me 
about this lime and informed me that a trail or narrow way had been discovered from 
the balloon a short distance back leading to the left to a ford lower down the stream. 
I hastened to the forks made by this road, and soon after the Seventy-first Now 
YorJv Regiment of Hawkins' brigade came up. I turned them into the by path in- 
dicated by Lieutenant-Colonel Derby, leading to the lower ford, sending word to Gen- 
eral Hawkins o£ this movement. This would have speedily delivered them in their 
proper place on the left of their brigade, bnt under the galling iire of the enemy the 
leading battalion of this regiment was thrown into confusion and recoiled in dis- 
order on the troops in the rear." 

The Second and Third Battalions "came up in better order," but there was 
some delay, and General Kent says: 

"I had received ordere some time before to keep in rear of the cavalry division. 
Their advance was mucli delayed, resulting in frequent halts, presumably to drop 
their blanket roils and due to the natural delay in fording a stream. These delays 
under such a hot fire grew exceedingly irksome, and I therefore pnsbed the )iead 
of my division as quickly as I could toward the river in column files of twos parallel 
in the narrow way by the cavalry. This quickened the forward movement and en- 
abled NIC to get into position as speedily as possible for the attack. Owing to the con- 
gested condition of the road, the progress of the narrow columns was, however, pain- 
fully shiw. I again sent a staff officer at a gallop to urge forward the troops in rear." 

T!ie Second Brigade and Third "moved toward I'^ort San Tnan, sweeping through 
a zone of most destructive fire, scaling a steeii and diffieult hill, and assisting in 
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capturing the enemj's strong position (Fori San Juan) at Ir^O p. m. Tlii^ (.rfst «\i^ 
about 1'3-j feet above the genera! level, and was defended by deep trenches and a loop- 
holed brick fort surrounded by barbed-wire entanglements." 

(ieneral Hawkins, after General Kent reached the crest, "reported th;it the Sixth 
and SixteentJi Infantry had captured the hill, which I now consider incorrect. 
Credit is almost cqiiaily due the Sixth, Ninth, Thirteenth, Sl.vleenth, and Twenty- 
fourth regiments of infantry. Owing to General Hawkins' representations, I for- 
warded the report sent to corps headquarters about 3 p, m. that the Sixth and 
Sixteenth infantry regiments captured the hill. The Thirteenth Infantry captured 
the enemy's colors waving over the fort, but, unfortunately, destroyed them, distrib- 
uting the fragments among the men, because, as was asserted, 'It was a bad omen,' 
two or three men having been shot while assisting private Arthur Agnew, Company 
H, Thirteenth Infanti-y, the captor. All fragments which.roukl he recoven-d are sub- 
mitted with this report. 

"I have already mentioned tho circumstances of my Third Brigade's advance 
across the ford, where in the brief space of ten minutes it lost its brave commander 
{killed) and the next two ranking officers by disabling wounds. Yet, in spite of 
these confusing condilions the formations were effected without hesitation, although 
under a stinging fire, companies acting singly in some instances, and by battalion and 
regiments in others, rushing through the jungle, across the stream waist deep, and 
over tlie wide bottom thickly set with barbed wire." 
General Kent says: 

'■The bloody fighting of my brave command can not be adequately ilfscrilied in 
words. The following list of killed, wounded, and mis>iug toils Ihe story of their 
valor: 

■■July 1st the loss .-as 12 ofli.Trs „w\ V, ,vv« kilK-a. 33 ofli.rr- .,,.1 M13 men 
wouiidod, 58 men missing. Tola! loss, GI2."' 

The following (lay llio Spaniirjs rosumcil llm tattle, and llie losses ot Kent's 
command on the 2nd and 3d ot July made up a tutal loss in tliree days ot 00 kdled 
and .-.9; wounded, and 62 missing. General ShaKci- said thai lielore closing In! 
report 1.0 desired to dwell npon "ll.e natural obstacles I had to eneoimtcp, and 
whicli no foresight conld have overcome or obviated. The rocky and precipitous 
coast afforded no sheltered landing places, the roads were mere bridle paths, the 
eilcet ot tho tropical sun and rains upon unacelimated troolis was deadly, and a dread 
of strange and unknown diseases had its effect on the army. 

"The San Juan and Aguadores rivers would often suddenly rise » as to prevent 
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the passage of wagous, and then tlie eiglil pauk trains wiili the connimud iiud to 
be depended upon for the viediaHng of my army, as well as the 20,000 refugee?, who 
could not in the interest.* of humanity he left to starve while we had rations." 

During the Chicago Peace Juhilee, General Shatter made an address at (he Ar- 
morv of the First Illinois Volunteer:-, and, released from the continual forms of 
ofTieia! reports, added inucli of interest to the story of Santiago. ITc i^ays of the 
send-off: 

"We were twice emhnrkcd and twice taken hack to Tampa and (li-scniharketl. On 
the first occasion the cause was the appearance of Admiral Cervera's fleet; it I'ctiuir- 
ing the entire navy that was disposahle to go after that fleet, and the second time by 
a report that afterwards turned out to be incorrect, that in the St. Nicholas channel, 
through which we would have to go, some Spanish cmisers had been seen." 

When ortJcrcd to Tam|)a to command the first Cuban expedition, he continued: 
"I took the troops tliat I thought beat fitted and prepared for tliat scrvic'C. 
Tliere were some magnilicent regiments of volunteers, but to part of them I liad 
issued arms only two or tliree days before. They were not properly equipped, aud 
lacked experience. As I had the choice, I took all of the regulars that wore there, 
and with them throe regiments of volunteers. They were magnificent men, a.s per- 
fect as men could be, but, as yon know who served in '61, poorly prepared to lake 
care of themselves at first. You recollect it was months before we were prepared, and 
we made numerous mistakes that led to sickness and death. The same thing.s have 
occurred again, and they always will continue with troops that arc not used to Iho 
field, and in this campaign men were taken directly from their camps immediately 
aficr licing mustered in. and put into llic most difficult camjiai^'n of moaeni mWiUnj 
history, 

'•I practically had the eulire reguhu' army of tlie United Stales, Iweniy of the 
twenty-five regiments o£ infantry, five of the ten regiments of cavalry, and five hat- 
tericwOf artillery, with three regiments of volunteers, the Seventy-first Sew York, 
tin.' Scrijiid :\hi>.-atliiisetls, and the regiment known as Koosevelt's rough riders. 
The l.\A w..Te piaclically seasoned soldiers. Tlicy were men from the frontier, men 
wlu) had been i^'cuslomed for years to taking a little sack of corn meal on llu^n- 
saddles and a bhudvot, and going out to sleep out of doors for a week or ;i HMmlli 
ill a time. Of <'Oursc. 1bey knew liow to care for llicuiselves in camp. 

-l.-.viv in -tunc I «.-. nilled to ihc telephone in Ta.,n>a. and told frotn the Pre.i- 
.-,i!^ mausioii ill WasltJii-ioii In proceed iiimicdialely with nnl le.s ihau iOXWi men 
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within that harbor, and that if 10,000 men could he placed lliere at oiicu Iho lleet 
and the oity could be captured in forly-eiglit hours. The horses and mides had been 
taken oft from the ships as well an Did men, and the time consumed in reloadinj;!: thfr 
liorsesand mules ailowcd me to emitark 17,000 men iiciiiiy. That was very forimiati> 
for me and our cause." 

On arriva! ofE Santiago, he, "with Admiral Sampson, went down the coast about 
twenty miies, and saw General Garcia, and asked him his opinion of tho country, 
what his force was, and whether he was disposed to assist. I foimd him very willing 
and very glad to offer his services at once, with 3,000 men that he had with him and 
another thousand that he had up the country a little further, which were to join us 
immediately. In sailing along the coast, looking for a landing place, I selected two 
places — Siboney, a httle indentation in the coast about twelve or thirteen miles cast 
of Santiago, and another little bay about eight miles further east, where small streams 
entered into the sea, making a valley and a sandbar about 150 to 300 yards in extent. 
All the rest of the coast is abrupt, perpendicular walls of rock from ten to thirty feet 
high, against which the waves were dashing all the time, and where it is utterly im- 
possible to land. 

"We had the earnest and able support of the navy and their assistance In dis- 
embarking, and the next morning were bombarding the two little places ami driv- 
ing the few hundred Spanish soldiers that were there away. We began disenilmrk' 
ing, and before the end of the day the men were on shore, with 3,000 horses and 
mules that we had to throw overboard to get ashore, and the artillery." 

The General noted the loss of 17,000 troops out of 21,000 in tho English army 
that besieged Ilavjma in ]7li3, at the same time of year that he lande(\ at t^aiili^igo, 
and remarked: 

"I knew that my entire army would be siek if it stayed long enough; that It was 
simply a question of getting that town just as soon as possible. I knew the strength, 
the courage, and the will of my men, or I thought I did, and the result shows that 
I was not mistaken. It was a question of starting tiie moment wo landed and not 
stopping imtil we reaehed.lhe Spanish outposts, and, therefore, as soon as a division 
was put on shore it was started on the march. 

"On tho 24th the first engagement took place, in which we had between J^OO 
and 900 men on the American side and [irobahly 1,000 or 1,200 on the Spanish. 'I'lio 
enemy was sirongly intrenched, showing only their heads, while the AmiTi.an 
forces had to march exposing their whole bodies to the five of the enemy. 

"It is announced by military ex]iert3 as an axiom that trained troops armed with 
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the present breeoli-loatliiig anj rapid-firing arm cannot be snccetsfuliy lissailcd by 
any troops wlio isiniply assault. Of course you can make the regular approaches and 
■di^ up to them. The fallacy of that proposition was made very manifest that day 
when tlio men composing the advance marched as deliberately over those breast- 
work,- iis Hiey ever did when they fought with arms that you coukl only load about 
twice in a minute and of the range of only 200 or 300 yards. 

"This army «-as an army of marksmen. For fifteen years the greatest attention 
has been paid to marksmunship, and I suppose four-fifths of all the men in that army 
wore on their breasts the marksman's badge. I had given orders, knowing that 
the noise of firing is harmless and that shots put in the air are harmless— I had 
given the strictest orders to all officers that their men should be told not to fire 
a shot wniose they could see something moving, and the firing was to be by individ- 
uals, what is called file firing, individual firing. The Spanish troops, not so well drilled 
in firing as ours, used volley firing, which is very effective against large bodies of troops 
massed and moving over a plain, but utterly inefficient when used against skirmishers 
moving over a rough country. In that battle, which lasted two hours, less than ten 
rounds of ammunition per man was fired by my men, and the losses, notwithstanding 
my men were exposed, their whole bodies, while the enemy were in trenches, where 
only tht'lr heads could be seen, were about equal. 

'■1 saw the eoiiuiiandcr of that force a few days later in Santiago, and in talking 
about it he said to me: 'Your men behaved very strange. We were mnch sur- 
prised. They were whipped, but Ihey didn't seem to know it; they continued to ad- 
vance (langhtor and applause), and we Iiad to go away.' He was quite right about 
it. They did have to go away. 

"On the 29th we hud reached the immediate vicinity of the peaks in front of 
Santiago, about a mile and a half from the city. On the 3i)th I carefully reeon- 
noitered the ground as much as one could in the dense undergrowth, and determined 
where I woidd make my attack, which was simply directed in front, and to make 
a direct assault. There was no attempt at strategy, and no attempt at turning their 
flanks. It was simply going straight for them. In that I did not misjudge my 
men, and that is where I succeeded so well. (Applause.) If we had attempted to 
flank fheni out or dig them out by regular parallels and get close to them my men 
would have been sick before it could have been accomplished, and the losses wcnhl 
have been many times greater than they were. 

"The only misfortune, as I judged it, of the first day's fight,but which I have since 
learned was for the best, was that imniedialelv on our right, and what would be in 
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OHr rear when we atlackod llie ioui,. was a little village ealle^l YA Caiicy, four miles 
and a lialf from Santiago, unil «!ieiKe ilio best road in the coimtrv coiineeto.l vitli 
Santiago. I did not know tlio exact force tlierc, hut it was esliniiilcd to bo 1,000. anil 
jierliaps a little more, and it would, of course, have been very IiaznrdouB lo have 
left that force so near in our rear. 

"Justead of finishing the affair by 9 o'clock, as we expected, it took iiiilil 1:30 
o'clock in the afternoon before tlie last shot was iired, and then after n loss of noaily 
a hundred killed and 250 wounded on onr eide and the almost total aunihilafion of 
the force opposed to ns. They had an idea that tliey would be killed, and when men 
beh'eve that it is hard to capture them. Just at the close of the biilllc Ihrec or fnui 
hundred did attempt to escape, but ran out in front of a brigade thai lliev ilid not 
Bee, and in the course of about three or four hundred yards most of Ihoni wciv dead 
or mortally wounded, so that probably not more than twenty men on llio inlior side 
escaped from that battle. It was a most despevafc struggle. 

"Men were killed in the trenches by being knocked on the head with nni-kels. jmd 
one man T was shown two days later with what would he called a iretiifindfiu- ln'ad 
on him, and the intei-preter asked him how that had oeeurml, ami lir donlilcd up 
his fist and spoke of the soldier that had hit him as a black man, that he had dropped 
his gun and hit him in the head witli his fist. That was pretty close work. 

'■Jfeauwhilc the batlle in froni of Santiago progressed, with three divisions on our 
side, one of dismounted oavaU'y and two of infantry. It was boaulifitllv foiighl. 
.Rvery nian knew what he had t() do, and so did every ofTieer'. The m-dei-s ivrrc ihat 
.immediately upon being deployed they were to attack. They did it. ICven man 
kept going, and when one's comrade dropped the rest kept going. Tin; n.-iill nx-, 
that in about two hours the line was taken, and practically that arienioou ihc h;ii- 
tie of Santiago was ended, for those men never advanced beyond th;it poinl. 

"During the night I brought up the division of fleneral I.nwlnn lliat liiid been 
on the right at Taney and put them on the extreme right, where 1 had iniendcd lo 
have them the day before, and where, had they been, we should probably have taken 
the (own a'jd have golton (mly the men Ihat were there, and not Ihe 12,000 that 
were far beyond our reaili who wore surrendered a few days hiter. 

"On the morning of ilio 2d a weak allompi was made u|iou our liiu^s. In ll)at 
the Spaniards had to expose fhemselves, while my men wcii! covered. Tin.' ligliL 
lasted but a lillle while, and they retreated, 

"On (he morning nf July :i T Ihoughl we had .=o much of an adv^intage Uial 1 
could nolify the enemy, first, that I wanted a :■ lu-rendcr. and, i^ceond, if they declined 
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to simvudir liiiii (hi'v coiikl liavii tireuty-four Iioiirs io get tlie women and eliildren 
oui or lovvn. Of f..uii|.ye, cJvilized people do not fire on towns filled wilji women 
and cldhlren if tlie.y will come out if it can Ix; avoided. The Spanish eomraander 
dceliiiwl very pniinpify Io surrender, bnt said lie would notify the women and chil- 
dj-eii ii„d (lio^e lliat deyircil (o go, bnt lie wanted twenty-four lionrs more, and said 
there Here ii yreaf many people to go out. They began to stream ont at once, and 
for foriy-cight hoiir^ old men, women, and ehildren poured out until it was estimated 
that at least ^0,000 people passed through our Unes and out into the woods in the 
rear, Of eourse, tliere was an immense amount of sufEering, and numbers died, 
especially of tJie old. Fortunately we were enabled to give them some food, enough 
so that they existed, but at that time, with the Cuban forces that I had, I was issuing 
daily 45,000 rations. Forty-five thousand people are a good many to feed when you 
have sueh fearful roads and food could only be carried on the backs of mules. 

■'On that morning of the 3d, about an hour after the time for surrendering, 
Cervcra's fleet left the harbor, and went out, as you know, to total annihilation. It 
was not more than twenty or thirty minutes after they left the mouth of the harbor 
(iteforc, so far as we could hear, the firing had ceased, and 1,700 men were prisoners, 
'■800 were killed, and three or four battleships and some torpedo boats were either on 
.the rocks or in the bottom of the sea — a mo*t wonderful victory, never eqnaled be- 
lEore in naval history, and due mainly io the magnifiecni: marksmanship of our men, 
which covered the Spanish decks- with ^uch n ii(ii! of iron tltiit no sailors on earth 
could stand against it. 

"Two days after tliis I saw General Tora!, and I was convinced from conversation 
with liim that he was going to surrender. I had no one but myself to take the 
responsibility, in fact, I did not want anyone eJse to do it, hut while I was convinced 
myself it was hard to convince others. I knew that we could capture the town at any 
time, that we had it surrounded so that they could not possibly get awaj', although 
on the night of July 3 3,800 men marched in. I had understood there were 8,000, 
but when we counted them a few days afterward there were only 3,800. I knew that 
if we carried that town by force a thousand men at least would be lost to the Ameri- 
can army, and a thousand good American men are a good many to expend in cap- 
turing a Spanish town (applause), and I did not propose to do it if I could possibly 
talk them out of it. 

"General Toral knew just as well as I did that I knew just what be had — that 
he was on his last rations, and that nothing but plain rice, that we had his retreat cut 
off, that we had the town surrounded, that he could not hurl, us, while we could 
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bomliard liim and do some little damygo, porh.iiit^, and lliat it was only a r[ue^tio!i 
of a few days. 

"I found out a few days lati'r what the hitch was which caused the delay, for 
General Toral had told me thai he had been authorized by Blanco, the Governor- 
General, to enter into negotiations and make terms for surrender, and in Cuba you 
know CJeneral Blanco was in supreme eomniand. His autiiority was such that he 
«ould oven set aside a law of Spain. Knowing that, I felt sure that after very little 
dehiy they would surrender. They desired to get permission from the JIadrid gov- 
«rnmenl to return to Spain. It was that that delayed them. Immediately upon 
receiving the permission to return to Spain they surrendered. 

"I had in line when the fighting was going on, about 13,000 men— not more than 
that at any time. Inside the Spanish trenches there were about 10,000. Tliere 
were 11,500 surrendered, and I think about 1,GOO of them were siek. The dispro- 
portion, considering the difference of situation, is not very great. In fact, I think 
that 10,000 American soldiers could have kept 100,000 Spaniards out had they been 
in the same position (applause), aithougli I do not wish to disparage the bravery 
of tlie Spanisli troops. They are gallant follows, but they have not the intelligence 
and do not lake the initiative as do the American soldiers; and they have not the 
bull-dog pluck that hangs on day after day. 

"Torai made the first proposition to surrender. He said if I would let him take 
bis men and such things as they could carry on their persons and on a few pack 
mules that they had and guarantee him safe conduct to ITolguin, which was fifty- 
two miles away to the north and in the interior, they would march out. I told him, 
of course, that was out of the question; that I could not accept any such terms 
as that, but I would submit it to the President. I did so, and was very promptly 
informed that only unconditional surrender would be received, but I was at liberty 
to sav to General Toral lliat if they would surrender they would be eari-ied, at Ihe 
expense of the United States government, back to Spain. When that proposition was 
made to him I could see his face lighten up and the faces of his staff, who were there. 
They were simply delighted. Those men love their country intensely, they had been 
brou.'ht to Cuba against their will, and had stayed there three years, poorly clad 
not paid at all, and not well fed, and the prospect of going back to then- homes had 
as much to do with conforming their views to our wishes as anything thai wa. done 
during the campaign. 

"Meanwliile tm or twelve da), had cl,p,e.l and I had leecived ,i,ite a naraher of 
Tolunteer resh«.lB-two from Michigan, the First Di.lrict of Columhia, a Ma,»chu. 
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setts rogiiiienl. ■.uul an Oliio ivjiiiiR'iil. tl.e I'jglilii Oliio— iill spk'mlid h-wp^ ami ivcll 
eijiiijiped, and wliilc llipy "tTc not tlioru at the hardest ot tlic iifrhtinj; [hey MXTe tlicre 
.luring the sntTLTin-, iOid uvuivlhii)- lliat .^oldicrp ^u-rv. callcil upon 1„ <lo ilu^v did 
liko men. 

"It is a great deal harder to stand up dav afier day and s<'e t'oiii|)anionr; l'o from 
sickness and Oii'case than it is io face the perils of battle, 

"Wlien I told General TornI tliat we would carry liis men liaok he .aid: "Dnvs 
lliat ineiiide my entire eomniand'r" I sai*!: '\\'Ii:it is your i^oinuuuul :u\i\ whvir ;ne 
tiieyV He replied tlic Fourth Army (',ir|)^: II..M)0 men in IIh- ,iry, :!,00ll lurdiy 
nukv in the rear of us; r/>00 lie wiid were up llie coast less llian sixty niiie.-. aiid 
iilioul I ,.")Oli 1 25 to 150 miles off on the northeastern coast. 

'■There were 3,440 odd. and at a iilaee Jess than sixty luilcs easi ihere wi^re 
T.oOII aj.d a leu nv<.'r, hwaw?,' we counted them ami took iheir arms. 'I'lie [■(-nil nf 
that stin-emlcr ivas as n]iex[)e(.-led Io u^ as jinibahly il was in every person in the 
fniied States. There was simply a little nruiy there, which ha.l gone down i,> as- 
sist Ihe navy in getting the Spanish fleet out and capturing that town, and we ex- 
pected no other resnlt from il than victory at the .'^pot at the .utniost, hut in at- 
tacking 11h> limb we got the whole IkhIv, 11 was e.\i>ected that, beginning ahauf l!ie 
iir.-l of October, llie ol),icctiM' ]ioiiil of thi' campaign was to !),■ Havana, ulierc we 
knew there were from V>r,,um Io ir>(i,<mi men, and it was e\-pccte<) lluil about llie 
first of October a large army would be sent over there, and the battle that would 
(leeido llio war wonhl be fought in Ihe vicinity of Havana. J think that was the 
universal feeling. 'I'h^' ]o.-s of that cily and of lliosc 34.000 men— y:i,3;(:, to be ae- 
eiiratc— so dispirlieil tlu'in ilial witliiii a week the proiwsition of Spain to close the 
war leas mndo. aiul, )ia]*j.i]y. !)ic war was ended. 

'■The diJlicnlties of that campaign were Jiot in Ihe lightiufr- Thai was the ca^iol 
paii of il. Tlu' (lillicultics were in gelling food and medicine to ilie froul. There 
uas bul a single mad, a muddy and leirible road, and willi liv<' or hx wagons going 
o\er il the sixili wagon would l)e on the axle tree, and in taking u]. s.-me arlilleiy I 
Jiad lonrleen horses on otie ba(!<Ty Dial was u>ual!y di'ani. by four, and eveii witli 
thai number i( went out of .igbt. and we had to leave il atid dig it otd afier tlie 
water had subsided." 

Adndral Samp>onV rcpoi't, dalcd August M, was ]mblishe(l Oehiber ■^;!.l. and 
covers the cumlucl of llie lluct tinder his c<nmuaud, in iis operations in the West 
ln<Iies, i'oi' al)0(il hvo nionlli.s prior to the de.-tiiiclion of Admiral Cervera's ships on 
July ?: II wa^ made up largely of oHlcial di^palches and tlio movements of the 
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fleet, with cxpliinaiioii? and coinmont by the Admiral, and begins with a statement 
of tlio ileteriiiination reached by the Navy department to f^eiid a squadron to the 
Windward Pa-^sage /or tlie purpose of ob^crvalion. becaii=c nf the infonnation re- 
ceived of the sailinjr, on April 2!), of Admiral CcrveraV sqiuidroii fnii\i the Cape 
Verde Islands, 

On the voyage eastward from the naval base at Key West, which began on May 
4, Admiral Sampson reports there was experienced endless trouble and delay because 
of ihe inelTieieney of the two monitors accompanying the other shipv, nnd which had 
to be taken in tow. TheJr eoal sujiply was so small that it was at once evideiii ilial 
they must either freijnently eoid or be towed. The Admiral says: 

"Jlad the sea been rough, or had Ihe enemy appeared at this Jniictnrc, ihc Mjiiad- 
ron would have been in a nuuh better ]iosition for an engagemeid liad (lie (iiouitors 
been elsewhere. Subser|nenlly, when engaging the hatlevies of San .Inaii, il was evi- 
dent tliat their >hooting w;is bad, 

■•Owing i<i Iho tjuick roliiiig of llie.^c vessels, even in a moderate scii. llicy were 
unable lo tire with any decree of aecuracy." 

AmonfT the ielegrams received by the Adniiial fvom liio dcpartmeui ,il Wasli- 
mglon when :)ir fa|)e Ilayiicn whs ihe folhiwiiig: 

\Va>hiii,!:lcii, l>. I'., ilay (I.— Do iin( ridv or cripple your vc-^cls -Ao-.m^-^i forlilica- 
tiniiH ^!S I., prcvrni I'nim <oaii uJlcnii.nU .ncces-fiilly fi^'lithig Spaiiisii lleet, coin- 
pe-ed of I'clayo. i iirfo^ V,. ('.[Ucii.lo. "\"i^caya, _lhina Teresa, Cn^lobid Culoii, I'mir 
decji scii tov|ic(Io iKMls. if ihey sliouhl iipjteat on (his side. LOXC 

11 was determined to go to I'orto liico, and the s^jiiiulnm anivcil olf Sun .iiian 
on the morjiing of (he 12tli and the bombardmenf of thai jilacc endued, !ii'i;;n-ding 
his action at this I'laee Ihc Adniiial says: 

"It >wi- clear lo my own mind thai tlie S(iiiadL-on would not have any -tvni diiri- 
cuiiy ill foix-iiiglhe.-unvnderof the place, but llie fact that we should beheld several 
days in tonipleiiug arrangements for holding il; Ihat pari of our force woLihl have 
to be left to await the arrival of Iroops lo garrison il; that the movenu'uls of Ihe 
Spanish squadron, our main objective, were still nnlviiowu; that the (lying sipiadmn 
was slill norlh and not in a po^ilion lo render any aid; thai Ifaviiiia, Ceru'iii'- 
ualural ohjeclive, was Ihns open lo entry by such force as lii-, while we »eie a ilimi- 
raiid mih"^ di-la!it, made oor inmiedialc movement toward Havana iiii]ieralive. 

"1 thu- rchiilanlly gave np '.he project against San Juan and stood westward 

Several telegrams are here presented, based on reports Ihat Cervera's squadron 
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had returned to Cadiz and they liad in view "to letiirn and rapture San Juan, thp de- 
sire to do so and occupy the place being as?iirea in the event of Admiral Ccrvera'a 
failure to cross the Atlantic." 

Shortly after news was received that the Spanish fleet had appeared oil Curacoa, 
West Indies, and the squadron under orders irom the department proceeded to Key 
West, to which ])]ace the flying squadron under Commodore (now Admiral) Schley 
had already been ordered. 

Arranfjeiuents were then hurriedly made and the flying squadron, augmented by 
the other vessels under Commodore Schley, was sent ofl; Cicnfiiegos, where it was be- 
lieved tJLC enemy would go, in which ease an effori was to be made to engage and 
capture him. Sampson was given the choice either of the command of the block- 
ading squadron off Havana or at Cienfuegos, Schley in either case to remain with 
his own squadron. 

From messages received by the Admiral from the department about May 30 it ap- 
pears that reports had reached the United States that the Spanish fleet was at San- 
tiago, so the department advised Sampson to send immediately word to Schley to 
proceed to that place, leaving one small vessel off Cienfuegos, 

On May 21 instructions were written by Saranson for Commodore Schloy and 
sent to him via the Marbtehoad regarding the possibility of the Spanish fleet being 
at Santiago. They are in part as follows: 

United States Flagship New York, First Rate, Key West, Fla., May 21.— S;r: 
Spanish squadron is probably at Santiago de Cuba — four ships and three torpedo boat 
destroyers. If yon are satisfled they are not at Cienfuegos proceed with all dispatch, 
but cautiously, to Santiago de Ciiba, and if the enemy is there blockade him in port. 
You will probably find it necessary to estabhsh communication with some of the 
inhabitants — fishermen or others — to learn definitely that the ships are in port, it 
being impossible to see into it from the outside. 

The Admiral said he felt much concerned as to the delivery of thefc orders 
and sent a duplicate by the Hawk with an additional memorandum. The Admiral 
suggested that if the information did not reach Commodore Schley before daylight 
of May 23 to mask the real direction he should take as much as possible. lie adds: 
"Follow the Spanish squadron whichever direction they take." 

The Admiral off Havana gives copies of orders of baitle which were to be fol- 
lowed in the event that Cervera left Santiago on the approach of Schley's fleet from 
Uienfuegos and attempted to cruise around the coast to Havana, in which case the 
Havana squadron would attempt to intercept him by going cast about 300 miles be- 
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yond the junction of Santiren and Nicholas Cliannels, Strict order? were given for 
Bcrecninjj^li^hls and to tee that none were accidentally shown. 

Tiie squadron was to cruise generally to the eastward in tho day and westw;u'd 
during the night. 

On May 23, as shown by the report, Commodore Scldey expressed the belief thnt 
the Spaniards were at Cienfuegos. On the STth the Admiral sent word to Schley, 
directing him to proceed with all possible speed to Santiago because of information 
received that the Spaniards were there. The same time orders were sent to have the 
collier Slorling dispatched to Santiago with an expression of opinion that the 
(.'onmiodore should use it to obstruct the channel at its narrowest part leading into 
llie harbor. 

The details of the plan were left to ilie Commodore's judgment, as ho (Sampson) 
had "the utmost confldenoe in his abilily to carry llii?^ plan to a successful conclusion, 
and earnestly wished him good luck." 

Sampson apparently felt certain of tlie presence of the Spaniards at Santiago and 
urged that the harbor must be blockaded at all hazards. Scldey in the meantime had 
proceeded to Santiago, although it appears not the same day Admiral Siimpson ex- 
jioeted. 

At one time t'oumiodore Scliley contemplated going to Key "West witli the 
si^uadron for coal, but this was abandoned, his eoUier having been temporarily re- 
paired, and the necessity for a trip to Key West being avoided Santiago was then 
blockaded. 

Admiral Sampson arrived at Santiago June 1st. June 8 the Admiral urged upon 
tiio department, as he had previously done, to expedite the arrival of tho troops for 
Santiago, the difBeulty of blockading the Spanish ships daily increasing. 

Jn a memorandum dated June 15, the Admiral says: 

"The Commander-in-Chief desires again to call the attention of the commanding 
oflicers to the positions occupied by the blockading fleet, especially during the day- 
Hme, and it is now directed that all ships keep within a distance of the entrance to 
Santiago of four miles, and tliis distance must not be exceeded. 

"If the vessel is coaling or is otherwise restricted in its movements it must never- 
theless keep within this distance. If at any time the flagship makes signal which 
is not visible to any vessel, such vessel must at once approach the flagship or re- 
treating vessel to a point where it can read the signal. 

"Disregard of the directions which have already been gi\en on this head has led 
to endless confusion. Many times during the day the fleet is so scattered that it 
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ivohUI be perfectly possible far liiu ciiLiiiy to (.oiiic out of tlio iiiirljor anil meet \i;ifll 
little opposition. 

"Tiie Coniiiiiiiiilor-iii-Ciiiuf !iopc(^ tltat plriet atfentioi: will hu given lliiri onlcr." 

Ill the ortlor of battle incidental to the landing of Shaffer's .nniiy (orps June 32, 
when ships were sent to shell the beach and cover the landing of the men, the follow- 
ing oceurs: 

"The attention of eomniandiiij^ officers of all vessels engaged in bloclviiiling 
Santiago dc Cuba is earnestly called to the necessity of the utmost vigilance Iroiu Ibii 
time fot'H-ard, both as to maintaining stations and readincfs for fiction and as to keeji- 
ing a close watch upon the harbor mouth. It the Spanish Admiral ever intends 
to atfcMijit to escape that attempt will be made soon." 

The Admiral says troiible was experienced in tlie landing of Siiaflcr's army oli 
account of llie iVLindering proclivities of some of the transports. The progress of the 
diHembaikiition was rendered somewhat diflicult by a heavy sea, the heaviest during 
the three weeks the fleet hoci been stationed there, owing to a stiff blow «ff the coast 
of Jamaica. 

According to a di^patcli to Si'cietary Long, dated June STj, tlio channel at Santi- 
ago not having been obstructed bj the sinking of the ilcrriinac. Admiral Sampson 
was preparing a torpedo attack to hasten the destruction of the Spanish vosseh, 
altheugb he regretted resorting to this method because of its diiBculties and small 
chance of success. lie would not do iliis, iie says, were (be present force to he kept 
there; as it then insured a capture, whieli he believed would torminate the war. 

There was contemplated at this time sending a fleet to the Spanish coast; and 
this e.vpcditiou was to consist of the Iowa, Oregon, Newark, Yoscmito, Yankee, and 
Dixie, and tliey were to go to ilie Azores for orders, en route to Tangier, Morocco. 
The colliers were to join tlie fleet at the Azores. 

On June 30 the Admiral received a communication from Miijor-CieLioral Shafier 
announcing that he expected to attack Santiago the following uio?-ning, and asking 
that lie (Sampson) bombard the forts at Aguadores in support of a regiment of in- 
fantry, and make such demonstrations as he thought proper at the harbor's mouth, 
so as to keep as many of the enemy there as poasihle. 

This request was complied with, and on July 1 General fthafter asked that the 
Admiral keej) \ip his fight on the Santiago waler front. On July 2 the following 
was received from (leneral Shafier. 

"Terrible tight yesterday, but my line is now strongly intrenched about Ihree- 
jourths of a mile from town. I urge that you uialvC diort immediately lo force the 
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entrance to avoid future losses among my men, which are already heavy. Yuu cati 
noH- operate with less loss of life than I can. Please telephooe answer." 

A reply was telephoned General Shatter from Admiral Sampson, Ihrougli Lieu- 
tenant Stanton, which said the Admiral had homharded the forts at the enlranee of 
Santiago and also Piinta Gorda battery inside, silencing their fire, and asked whether 
he (Shafter) wanted further firing on the Admiral's part. The explanation wa* made 
that it was impossible to force an entrance until the ebanuel was cleared of mines 
—a work of some time after the forts wore taken possession of hv the troops. To 
this General Shafter replied: 

"It is impossible for mo to say when T can take batteries ai entrance of harbor. 
If they are as difficult to take as those which we have been pitted against it will be 
some time a«d at great loss of life. I am at a loss to sec why (he navy cannot 
work under a destructive fire as well as the army, lly loss yesterday was over 500 
men. By all means keep op fire on everything in sight of you until demolished. I 
expect, however, in time and with sufRdcut men to capture Ihe forts along the bay." 

On the 2nd of July, Sampson wrote to Shafter. 

"An officer of my stall has already reported to you the firing which we did this 
morning, but I must say in addition to what he told you that the forts which wo 
silenced were not the forts which would give you any inconvenience in capturing the 
city, as they cannot fire except to seaward. They cannot even prevent our entrance 
into the harbor of Santiago. Our trouble from the first has been the channel to the 
harbor is well strewn with observation mines, which would certainly result in the 
sinking of one or more of our ships if wo attempted to enter the harbor, and by the 
sinking of a ship the object of attempting to enter the harlior would be defeated l)y 
the preventing of further progress on our part. 

"It was my hope that an attack on your part of these shore lotteries from ihe 
roar would leave us at liberty to drag the channel for torpedoes. 

"If it is your earnest desire that we should force our entrance I will at once 
prepare to undertake it. 1 think, however, that our posil ion and yoius would be niado 
more ditficuU if, as is possible, we fail in our attempt. 

"We have in our outfit at Guantanamo forty countermining mine?, which I will 
bring here with as little delay as possible, and if we can succeed in freeing tlic en- 
trance of mines by their use I will enter the harbor. 

'"This work, which is unfamihar to us, will require coIl^iderable tiino. 

'■It is not so nuich the loss of men as it is the loss of slii|is whirh h:\- until now 
deferred mo froiiL nuikiug a direct iitfack upon the ships witliin the port." 
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Tlia Admiral euvs lie bogaii nialdng preporafions to coiiiitcntiiiie, anci, with the 
objoct of uj'raiiguig flii attack upon t!ic batteries at the entrance a visit was arranged 
to (iencral Shaftcr, ao tliat the matter might be thoroiighly discussed, and com- 
bined action talic place. 

lie adds: "I had in view tlie employment of the marines for an assault on 
either the Morro or Socapa batterj', while at the same time assaulting the defenses at 
the entrance with the fleet," 

The Admiral saj's of the sorlic and destruction of Corvora's fleet; 

"This event closes the purely naval campaign, crowning with complete sueeesa 
the anxious work of almost exactly two months," 

The error of Commodore Seliley as to the location of Cervera's fleet, his hesi- 
tation iu aeeepting the report of the Spaniards' presence at Santiago, appears to have 
caused the advancement of Admiral Sampson and subordinated Schley, Out of this 
came differences of opinion about facts among the close friends of the two dis- 
tiugiushed officers, Schley was close at hand when Cervera's run from Santiago 
took place, while Sampson was out of the way on other duty, and Schley has been 
charged with an evasive movement of the New York just then that lost valuable time. 
It is related hy the Washington staff correspondent of the Chicago Times-Herald that 
just after the battle of Santiago, Commodore Sehlcy went aboard the Iowa 
and hailed Captain Evans with iho remark that it liail been a great day for the Amer- 
ican navy, 

"But why didn't you obey orders and close iu on the mouth of the harbor iiistead 
of heading out to sea?" inquired Evans, 

Commodore Schley's reply was that lie was afraid tlie YiKcaya would ram the 
Brooklyn. This colloquy referred to a striking maneuver of the flagship Brooklyn 
early in the engagement at Santiago, which has been commented on before. In jus- 
tice to Commodore Schley the navy department otficers admit the Spanish officers 
after the battle said that it had been their purpose, on emerging irom the harbor, to 
have the Vizeaya ram the Brooklyn, beUeving that the Spanish cruisers could outrun 
the remaining vessels in the American fleet, most of which were battleships, sup- 
]iosud to he of a lower rate of speed than the Spanish cruisers. 

The action of the Vizeaya as she headed toward the Brooklyn indicated her de- 
termination to carry out this programme. But the remark of Captain Evans to the 
nominal commander of the squadron would under onlinary eireumstanees have 
been an act of insubordination and only illustrates the feeling of some of the cap- 
tains of the fleet toward the Commodort:. 
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It has been said tliat Schley, being ordered to Ivey West when C'eivera ap- 
peared in Cuban waters, "proceeded to Cienfuegos, uliich was thought to be the des- 
tination of tliG Simnish warsliips. That port commaiideil (he only direct railroad con- 
nection with Havana, and bad the Spanish fleet gone there Admiral Corvera could 
have relieved General Blanco with money and munitions of war and received in 
I'etiirii supplies necessary for his squadron. It is behcved even now that had the 
Spanish ships been properly supplied and equipped they woidd have gone lo Cien- 
fuegos instead of to Santiago. But subsequent developments have shown that 
Admiral Cervcra was permitted to take only enough coal to carry iiiiii to the nearest 
port, Santiago." 

Schley credited Cervcra with knowing enough to know tiiaL Cieniuegos was 
the better port for his purposes, and therefore adhered to bis oiiininn, nnd .Sjiup;on 
was made his superior officer. So important have the differences .-ei'iiied that the 
Wainwright Board was convened to investigate the parts taken in the Santiago naval 
battle respectively by Admiral Sampson and Admiral Scbley. But in uiliiial pht-iise 
this board was convened for the purpose of determining tbc position and i-our^cs 
of the ships engaged in the action at Santiago July o, and reporting to the Seiietary 
of tbe Xavy. 

The report is; 

"U. S. E. S. New York, First lUlv, Xaxy Yard, ^c-k York, Oct. S, 18;)S.— Sir: 
In obedience to your order of Sept. 2, 1898, appointing lis a board to plot the posi- 
tions of the ships of Admiral Cervcra's squadron and those of tbe United States 
fleet in the battle of July 3, off Santiago dc Cuba, we have llie Jionor lo submit tbe 
following rejiort, acconi])anied by a cliarl, showing the ]iosilious nf t'lo slujis at stvcn 
different times. 

"These times, as taken by tlie United States ships engaged, with the ineidonti 
noted, arc a.< follows: 

'■No. 1, 9:35 a. m.— Maria Teresa came onl of the harbor. 

"No. S, 9:o0 a. m. — Phiton came out. 

"No. 3, 10:15 a. m.— Maria Teresa turned to run ashore. 

"No. 4, 10:20 a. m. — Oqueiido tnrned to run ashore. 

"No. 5, 10:30 a. m. — Furor blew np and Pluton turned lo run ashore. 

"No. 6, 11:05 a. ni. — Yizeaya turned to run ashore, 

"No. 7, 1:15 p. ni.— Colon snrrenderod. 

"The chart selected by the hoard for plotting is 11. 0. L-hart No, TIG, 188,->, Wesi 
Indies, eastern part of Bahama Islands, willi i>ari (tl' Cuba and north coast of Siin 
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Lluiiiiitgo. This seleetion was madu after a careful comparison H'itli all other charts 
at hand, as the po^iition^ of tho principal headlands and inlets and the distances be- 
tween them on it agree more nearly ivitli the observation of members of the board 
ihan those given by any other. 

"Tiie pofiitions of the United States ships were esfabhslied hy known bearings 
.and distances from the Morro at No. 1, with the exception of the New York, whose 
position is plotted hy the revolutions of its engines during a rim of forty-live minutes 
cast from its position, southeast half south of the Morro, 6,000 yards. Position at No. 
2 is plotted by all ships according to their relative bearings from each other, the 
operations of their engines fram 9:35 to 9:50, the evidence of the officers on board 
them, and the ranges used in firing at the Spanish ships. Position No, 3 is plotted 
from observations of the officers of the United States ships, with regard to their 
nearness to each other, and relative bearings of themselves from Teresa, with 
ranges in use at tho time, the performance of the engines, and general heading 
of the shijjs. Position No. i same as No. 3, substituting Oqnendo for Teresa. Posi- 
tion Nos. 5, G, and 7 are plotted on the same general plan, 

"IJefore plotting these positions the board took each ship separately and discussed 
the data for tho position under consideration — this data being obtained from tho 
report of the commanding officers, notes taken during tho action, and tiie evidencu 
of the members of the board. In reconciling difEerences of opinion in regard to dis- 
tances, bearings, ranges, etc., full liberty was given to tlie representative of the ships 
under discussion to bring in any argument or data he considered necessary, and the 
board siibmiU this report with a feeling tliat, under the circumstances, it is as nearly 
■correct as is possible so long after the engagement. Very respectfully, 

"RICIIAKD WAINWBIGIIT, 
"Lieutenant Cumiimuder, U. S. X., Senior Member. 
'■S. ['. COMLY, 
"Lieuteuaot. U. y. N. 
'^L. C. IIKILNEU, 
'^Eietiteiiant, U. S. N. 
"W, II. .SCilUETZt:, 
"Lieutenant, U. S. N". 
"A, 0. HODGSON, 
"Lieutenant, U. S. X, 

"\Y. II. ALLEN, 
"Lieiiteuant. U. S. N. 
"EDWAED 1-;. C'APEIIART. 

"Lieuteuart, L*. S, N, 
"■Jo the Coninuiiuler-in-Chief." 
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Measiiremciits upon tlio chart sliowiiig tlio positions of tlie vessels at tlio speci- 
fied times named in the report wil! give as fair an idea of tlio worli of the huurd as 
can be made witliout tlie eliart itself. 

"Position Ko, 1, 9:35 a. m. Wlien the Maria Teresa eamo out of tiie liarhoc the 
New Torli was nine miles east of Morro, accompanied by the Hist and Ericsson. The 
Brooklj'o v.-as three miles southwest of Morro, being two and two-tenths miles from 
the shore west of tho mouth of the harbor. The Texas was eight-tenths of a mile 
east of the Brooklyn; the Iowa one and eight-tenths miles cast and south of [he 
Brooklyn, and the Oregon a half mile oast of the Iowa, the Iowa being three miles 
directly south of Jlorro. Thclndiana was two and two-tenths niiks southwest o£ Mor- 
ro and the Gloucester one mile almost directly norlli of the Iiidiiuia, a lullo and fonr- 
tcnths from Morro. 

"Position No. 2, 9:50 a. m. AVhen the Pluton came out all tiie Spanish vessels 
had come out of the harbor and their positions were: Maria Teresa two and a half 
miles southwest of Morro, the Vixcaya, Colon and Oqnendo, in the order named, 
behind the Teresa and from four-tenths to half a mile apart. The position of the 
American vessels were: The New York had moved up two and one-tenth miles 
westward. The Brooklyn had started north, swerved to the northeast and toward 
the month of the harbor, and was turning east on the swing it made to the right and 
around to the westward course; it was eight-tenths of a mile from the Vizeaya. At 
position No. 2 the Texas first went east a half mile, swinging toward the harbor, 
then turning to the left it is at No. 3 a half mile directly north of the first position. 
The Iowa moved by a varying course northwest and was a mile and four-tenths 
from tlie Vizeaya, the Oregon being two-tenths of a mile behind the Iowa, the 
Indiana three-tenths behind the Iowa. The Gloucester's first start was half a mile 
directly away from the harbor, hut swinging to the right, had advanced toward the 
Spanish ships, being one and seven-tenths jniles from the nearest, the Of[ucndo. 

"Position No. 3, 10:15 a. m. Maria Teresa turned to run ashore. It was five and 
one-half miles from Morro. The Vizeaya «as two and thrce-lcnths miles westward 
from the Teresa, the Or[nendo one and two-tenths miles, and the Colon one and 
four-tenths miles in advance of the Teresa, Tlie American vessels wore as follows: 
The New York had come within three miles of Morro, being southeast of that 
point. The Brooklyn had made its swing to the westward, crossing its track, and was 
two and one-half miles south and west of the Teresa, and one and three-tenths 
miles directly south of the Colon, and one and one-tenih niilos and a little behind 
the Vizeaya, one and three-tenths miles and a little in advance of the Oquendo. The 
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Texas was one and two-tenths miles from the Teresa, a httle behind it, and one and 
four-tenths miles from and behind the next Spanish ship, the Oquendo. The Iowa 
was one and one-tenth miles from the Teresa and a little closer io, bnt not quite 
as far west as the Texas, The Oregon had pulled up and passed the Texas and 
Iowa, being a httle further in shore than the Texas and a Uttle further out than the 
Iowa, It was in advance of the Teresa, being one and seven-tenths miles from that 
vessel, six-tenths of a mile from and directly in the line of the Oquendo, seven-tenths 
of a mile from the Colon, and one and two-tenths miles behind the Vizcaya. The In- 
diana was two miles from the Texas and two and six-tenths miles from the Oquendo, 
the nearest Spanish vessel. The Gloucester had moved up six-tenths of a mile and 
was just a mile directly south of Morro, 

"Position No. 4, 10:20 a. m. Oquendo turned to run ashore. Only five minutes 
elapsed from position No. 3. All vessels had been running westward without material 
changes in their positions. The Colon had run one and threo-tonlhs miles, the 
Vizcaya about one-tcnih of a mile less, and swerved to the left, bringing it to within 
one and one-tenth miles of the Brooklyn. The Iowa was the same distance, but al- 
most directly astern, and the Oregon was one and three-tenths miles from the Viz- 
caya, hut farther out to sea. The Iowa was eight-tenths of a mile from the Oquendo, 
the Oregon nine-tenths of a mile from the same vessel, and both somewhat in ad- 
vance of the doomed Spanish ship. The Indiana had advanced eight-tenths of a 
mile and was two and six-tenths miles away from the Oqnendo, the nearest Spanish 
ship. The New York had advanced nearly a mile, but was not yet abreast of Morro. 
TJio Gloucester had run over two miles and was now well west of Morro, but five 
miles east of the Oquendo. 

'Tosition No. 5, 10:30 a. m. Furot blew up and Pluton turned to run ashore. 
This is ten minutes later than position No. 4. The Gloucester had run a little more 
than two miles, and was fonr-tenths of a mile from the Furor and but little further 
from the Pluton. The New York had run two and two-tenths miles, and was three 
and Ihrce-ienths miles from the Furor, the nearest Spanish siiip, and two and two- 
tenlhs miles south and a little west of Morro. The Colon had run two and ninc- 
tentha miles, and the Vizcaya two and seven-tenths miles. Tlie Brooklyn had run 
two and three-lenfhs miles, and was one and two-tenths miles from the Vizcaya 
and one and six-tenths miles from the Colon, which was running nearer the shore. The 
Oregon had sailed two and a half miles, and was one and one-half miles from the 
Vizcaya, and about the same distance from the Colon. The Texas was one and two- 
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tenths miles astern ol the Oregon, two and four-tenths miles from the Oregon. 
The Indiana was one and one-lialf miles astern of the Texas. 

"Position No. 6, 11:05 a. m. Vizeaja turned to run ashore. In thirty-tive 
minutes tlie Viaeaya had sailed about seven miles, and was ott the month of the 
Aeerradero Kiver. The Colon had run five and one-half miles further, and was more 
than that distaneo in advanee of any of the American vessels. The Brooklyn was one 
and three-tenths miles distant from the Vizcaya and slightly behind it. The Oregon 
was one and a half miles from the Vizcaya, hut nearer the shore and somewhat more 
astern of the eacnij. The Texas was two and seven-tenths miles from the Vizcaya 
and directly astern of the Oregon. The Iowa was three and two-tenths miles directly 
astern of the Vizcaya. The New York was five miles behind the Iowa. The Ericsson 
had kept along with the New York all the time, and was, at this position, one-half 
a mile in advanee ol it. The Indiana was nearly four miles behind the Iowa. 

"Position No. t, 1:15 p. m. The Colon surrendered. In the two hours and ton 
minutes from the last position given the vessels had eoursed westward a great dis- 
tance. The Colon had run twenty-six and one-half miles and was off the Tai'quino 
Eiver. The Brooklyn was the nearest American vessel. It had sailed twenty-eight 
andone-half miles andwasthree and four- tenths miles from theColon. ThoOregonwas 
four and one-half miles from the Colon and more in shore than the Brooklyn. TheTes- 
aswas three and four-tenths miles behind theOregon. TheNewYorkwas nine andonc- 
half miles from the Colon. No one of the other vessels liad eome up save the Vixen, 
whieh was abreast of the New York. This little vessel in the beginning of the fight 
steamed out to sea and sailed westward on a course about two and one-quarter miles 
from that of the nearest Spanish ships. 

"The tracings of the chart show that the Spanish vessels sailed on courses not 
more than three-tenths of a mile apart until the Oquendo ran ashore. Then the Viz- 
caya veered out to sea anH the Colon kept nearer the shore, their courses being about 
seven-tenths of a mile apart. Up to the time the Oquendo went ashore the Iowa, 
Indiana, Oregon, and Texas sailed on courses within three-tenths of a mile of each 
other, the Iowa being the nearest and the Texas the farthest from the course of the 
Spanish ships. The Brooklyn's course was from three-tenths to one-half of a mile 
outside that of the Texas. The swing to the right which the Brooklyn made at the 
beginning of the engagement shows an oval four-tenths of a mile across. It crossed 
the courses of the Texas, Oregon, and Indiana twice while making the turn, hut 
before these vessels had gone over them. The course of the New York after passing 
MiMio was nearer the shore than any other United States vessel except the Glouces- 
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ter, and a mile bcliniil wiiere the Oijucilo hmioil to nm asliorc it passed insido 
the courses of the Spyiiish vessels. Ten miles west of the Vizcaya disaster it crossed 
the Colon's track, bnt folloived close the course of that vessel until the latter sur- 
rendered. 

"TJie Iowa, Indiana, and Ericsson did not go further west than where the Viz- 
caya ran ashore. The Gloncestcr stopped by the Maria Teresa and Oeiuendo, as 
also did Iho Hist. The latter vessel was not able to keep pace with the New York 
and P'ricsson, the vessels it was with at the heginningjof the battle." 

Jlajor General Nelson A. Miles was carrying on, as a master of the art and sei- 
enec of war. a ]irospering campaign in Porto Eieo, wlien the protocol of peace be- 
tween the Uniled Slates and Spain was signed, and "the war drum throbbed" no 
longer. It is the testimony of those who have studied the management of the inva- 
sion of Porto Eieo by the military head of the army, that it was going on guided 
wilh consummate skill when the war closed. TIio American forces had the pleasure 
in Porto Rico of moving in a country that had not been desolated as Cuba was. The 
island was a tropical picture of peace, only the glitter of armies breaking the spell. 
The defenders had the help of good roads, by which they could, on the inner lines, 
shift their columns with rapidity and ease. But the Porto Eico people were largely 
favorable to United States sovereignty— just as the Cubans would be if it were not 
for the selfishness and jealousies, hatreds and scheming, regardless of the favor or 
prosperity of tJie people, that the most deplorahle warfare known in the later years 
of the earth has engendered. It was on October 18, 189S, that the American 
flag was raised over San Juan de Porto Rico. The telegram of the Associated Press 
eonfained this onnonncemcnt of the ceremony and symbol by which was announced 
the glorious initial chapter of a new dispensation that adds to America's teriitory one 
of the loveliest islands of the sea: 

San Juan de Porto Rieo, Oct. 18. — Proraplly at noon to-day the American flag 
was raised over San Jnan. The ceremony was quiet and dignified, unmarred by dis- 
order of any kind. 

The Eleventh Regular Infantry, with two batteries of the Fifth Artillery, landed 
this morning. The hitler proceeded to the forts, while'lhe infantry \ined up on the 
docks. It was a holiday for San Jnan, and there wore many people in the streets. 

Rear Admiral Schley and General Gordon, accompanied by Iheir staffs, pro- 
ceeded to llio palace in carriages. The Eleventh infantry Regiment and hand, with 
Troop TI of the Sixth United States Cavalry, then marched through the streets and 
formed m the square opposite the palace. 
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At 11:40 a. m. General Brooke, Admiral Sclilcy, and General Gordon, tlio United 
S(alt's Evacuation Commissioners, came out of tlie palace, ivitli many niiviit officers, 
and formed on the right side of tlie square. Tlie streets heliind the soldiers were 
thronged witli townspeople, who stood waiting in dead silence. 

At last the city clock struck the hour of 12 and the crowds, aijuost breathless and 
with eyes iixcd upon the ilagpolc, watched for dcYelopmcnts. Al the sound of the 
tlfst gun from Fort Morro, Major Dean and Licntenant Castle, of General Brooke's 
staft, hoisted the Slars and Stripes, while the hand played tlio "Star Spangled 
IJannov." 

All heads were hared and the crowds cheered. Fort Morro, Fort San Cristobal, 
and (he tluited Slates revenue cutler Manning, lying in the harhor, fired twcniy-one 
gnus each. 

Scnor ^iniinv. Rivera, who ivas President of the recent autonomist council oE 
sceielarics, and other ofilcials of the laic insular government, were present at the pro- 

Congratulafions and handshaking among the American officers followedj En- 
sign King hoisted the Stars and Slripcs over the intcndencia, hut all olher flags on the 
various pnhlic huildings were lioislcd by mdilary ofiiecrs. Simulhineously with the 
raising of the flag over the Captain General's palace many others were hoisted in 
dilTerenl parts of the ciiy. 

Wa.hiuglon, D. C, Oct. 18.— The War Department ha.s received the following 
lo-day: 

"San Juan, Torto Kico, Oct. 18.— Secretary of War, IVasliington, D. C: Flags 
lirivc heen raised on public buildings and forts in this cJtj' and sainted ivith national 
saUtles. The occupation of the island is now complete. 

"BROOKE, Chairman." 

The two Spanish fleets— of tlio East and West InJIes, were annihilated, the for- 
mer May Isl, and the latter July 2nd, two months and two ilays between the events. 
Tiie rcspcclivo fleets in Manila bay were as follows; 

AMERICAN FLEET. 

N"anie. Class. 

Olympiii Protected Cruiser. ..FonrS-ii 

Baltimore Protected Cruiser. ..Four8-ii 

ISoBton Par. Ptd. CniiBer...Two8-u: 

EnleiRli Protected Cruiser. ..One 6-iji 

Concord Gunboat Sis 6-iQ. 

Petrel Gunbont Four G-ii 

McOnlloc!) KevenuQ Cutter Four 4-i 



Armament. 


Men and 
Ollicera 


., sisC-iu., ]0H. F.... 


W5 


, teufi-in., 14 R. P.... 


395 
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SPANISH FLEET. 
Name. Class. 

'Keina CriBtina Steel Cruiser Sis 6. 2 -in., two 2.7., 13 B. F 370 

Castilla Wood Cruiser Four 5.9, two 4.7, two 3.4, two 2.9, 13 B. P. .300 

Don Autouio de Ulloa..Ii:oii Cruiser Four 4.7, 5 R. F 173 

Don Juan de Austria. ..Iron Cruiser Four 4.7, two 3.7, 31 E. F ....173 

Ifilade Luzon Steel Ptd. Cruiser... Six 4. 7, 8 R, F 164 

Islade Cuba Steel Ptd. Craiser.. .Six 4.7, 8 E. F 164 

Velaseo Iron Cruiser Thjee 6-in., two 2.7, twoB. F 173 

Marques del Duero Guuboat One 6.3, two 4.7, 1 R. F 98 

General Lezo Guuboat One 3.6, 1 B, F 97 

ElCorreo Guuboat Three 4.7, 4 B. F US 

Quiros Gunboat 4 R. F 80 

Vaialobos Gunboat 4 E F 60 

3Hvo torpedo boats and two transports. 

The American sfjiiadron was thus ofBccred: 

Acting Hear Admiral George Dewey, Commander-iii-Chief. 

Commander B. P. Lamberter, Chicf-of-Stafl. 

Lieiitenant L, M. Brumby, Flag Lieutenant, 

Ensign II. II. Caldwell, Secretary. 

OLYMl'IA (Klagship). 

Captain, Charles V. Gridley. 

Lieutenant-Commander, S. C. Paine. 

Lieutenants: C. G. Calkins, V. S. Nelson, G. S. Morgan, S. M. Strite. 

Ensigns: 51. 31. Taylor, F. B. Upliam, ff. P. Scott, A, G. Kavanagli, H. V. 
Butler. 

Medical Inspector, A. F. Price; Passed Assistant Surgeon, J, E. Page; Assistant 
Surgeon, C. H. KJndJebcrger; Pay Inspector, D. A. Smith; Chief Engineer, J. En- 
twistle; Assistant Engineer, S. H. DoLany; Assistant Engineer, J. F. Marshall, Jr.; 
Chaplain, J. B, Frazier; Captain of Marines, W, P. Biddle; Gunner, L. J. G. Kuhl- 
wein; Carpenter, W. Maedonald; Acting Boatswain, E. J. Norcott, 

THE BOSTON. 

Captain, F. Wildes. 

Lieutenant-Commander, J. A. Norris. 

Lieutenants: J. Gibson, W, L, Howard. 

Ensigns: S. S. Robinson, L. H. Everhart, J. S. Doddridge. 

Surgeon, M. 11. Crawford; Assistant Surgeon, K, S. Balkeman; Paymaster, J. K. - 
Martin; Chief Engineer, G. B. Ransom; Assistant Engineer, L. J. James; First Lieu- 
tenant of Marines, E. McM. Dutton; Gunner, J. C. Evans; Carpenter, 1. H. Hilton. 
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U. S. STEAMSHIP BALTIMORE. 

Captain, N. M. Dyer. 

Lieutenant-Commander, G. Blocklinger. 

Lieufcnants: W. Braunersroutlicr, F, W. Kellogg, J. M. Ellicott, C. S. Stan- 
worth. 

Ensigns: G. II. Ilaywart^, M. J. McCormack, TJ- E, Irwin. 

JTaval Cadets, D. W. Wurt=baugli, L Z. Wettersoll, C. M. Tozer T. A. Karncy; 
Passed Assistant Surgeon, F, A. Ileiseler; Assistant Surgeon, R. K. Smitli; Pay 
Inspector, E. Bellows; Chief Engineer, A. C. Engard; Assistant Engineers, H. B. 
Price, II. I. Cone; Naval Cadet (engineer), C. P. Burt; Chaplain. T. S. K. Free- 
man; First Lieutenant of Marines, D, Williams; Acting Boatswain, II. R. Erajtonj 
Gunner, L. J. ConBclIy; Acting Gunner, L. J. Waller; Carpenter, 0, Bath. 

U. S. STEAMSHIP EALEIOIL 

Captain, J. B. Coghlan. 

Lieutenant-Commander, F. Singer. 

Lieutenants: W. Winder, B. Tappan, II. Rodman, C, B. Morgan. 

Ensigns: E. L. Chidwiek, P. Babin. 

Surgeon, E. H. Marstellcr; Assistant Surgeon, D. N. Carpenter; Passed Assistant 
Paymaster, S. E. Heap; Chief Engineer, F. H. Bailey; Passed Assistant Engineer, 
A. S. Halstead; Assistant Engineer, J. E. Brady; First Lieutenant of Marines, T. C. 
Treadwell; Acting Gunner, G. D, Johnstone; Acting Carpenter, T. E. Kiley. 

THE CONCORD. 

Commander, A. S. Walker. 

Lieu tenant- Commander, G. P. Colvocoreses. 

Lieutenants: T. B. Howard, P. W. Hourigan. 

Ensigns: L. A. Kiser, W. C. Davidson, 0. S. Knepper. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon, E. G. Broderick; Passed Assistant Paymaster, E. D. 
Eyan; Chief Engineer, Richard Inch; Passed Assistant Engineer, H. W. Jones; As- 
sistant Engineer, E. H. Dunn. 

THE PETREL. 

Commander, E. P. Wood. 

Lieutenants: E. M. Hughes, B. A. Fiske, A. N. Wood, C. P. Plunkett. 

Ensigns: G. L. Fermier, W. S. Montgomery. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon, C. D. Brownell; Assistant Paymaster, G. G. SiebeUa; 
Passed Assistant Engineer, E. T. Hall, 
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The marvel of llie naval engagements tliat disiirmecT S{]iuii in Ijotli ilie Indies, is 
tliat only one American was Idlleil in the Santiago action, nuil tliu oiilv man wlio 
Jost Ills lilo on Deu-oy's fleet was overcome ty licat. The Spnniiirds were deceived 
as well as surprised at Manila, the deception being llieir dependence njion the hcliel 
that tlie Americans wouUl take it for granted that the fiili:;itied ufljeial charts were cor- 
rect, and stand off. The course ol the American ileet, finding with the lead on the 
fir^-t round 33 feet of water where the chart said 15, dijiuiajcd the enemy. The 
Spanish hud hnt one chance to cripple Dewey, and that was hy closing with liim, 
but liiey never seem, except in the case of the flagship, to have eonteniplatod taking 
the oll'ensivc. 

Jn the conr^c of the war crowded with vietorj', two Spanish fleets were ilcslreyed, 
two >Sj)anish armies suiTcndered, thirty-tix thousand soldiers and wiiiors of S]>uin 
made prisoners of nar, the only heavy losses of Americans were at Santiago, and 
ihcy happened because in the tcrrihle climate of Cuha In Eiimmer, for those nnaccus- 
tomcd to it and forced to he in the rain and sleep on the ground, it was neces:-ary to 
carry the enemy's lines oC defense hy assault, hocauie it was certain that delay would 
he desiniction of tlie troops. The campaign was hurried and short, but such was the 
clTeel of i\u: few weel^s spent in Cuha that, hloody as were the first days of July, the 
weehs sueeeeding witnessed the death from cickncss of more soldiers than fell in 
baltle. 

Xot inilil JTovember 5, 1898, did llie Slate Deparimont make jiuhlle the complete 
test of (lie Protocol hetireeu the United States and Kjiain for llie preliminary .■set- 
tlement of the war. A copy was cabled to this country from the French translation; 
hut the department here never gave out the text of the document in ofiieial form. 
The Trotocol textually is as follows: 

"I'rotocol of agreement between liie United Similes nnd Spnin, embodying llie 
terms of a basis for the establishment ot peace between the two couutrie?, signed at 
^^"a>^iliJlgton Aug. 13, 1898. Trotoeol: William li. Day, Secretary of State of tho 
United States, and his Excellency, Jules Cnmbon, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary oE the Iiepnblic of Fruneo at Washington, respectively possessing 
for this jiurpose full authority from the government of the United States and the 
government of Spain, have concluded and signed the following articles, embodying 
the terms on which the two governments have agreed in respect to the matters here- 
inafter set fnrlh. having in view the establisinnent of peace between the two countries 
— that is to say: 
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ARTICLE I. 
"Spain will relinquish all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 

AETICLE II. 

"Siwiii will eeao lo Iho United Slates tlic Islaml of Podo Rico iml oihor lAiuvh 
now untlcr SpauisJi sovereignty in the West Indies, and also an Island in the T.:idnHies, 
to be selected tiy the United States. 

ARTICLE III. 

"The United States will occupy and hold (he City, Bay, ami Tlavhor of Manila, 
pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace, which shall determine the eonlral, dispo- 
sition, and government of the Philippines. 

ARTICLE IV. 

"Spain will immediately evacuate Cuba, Porto Rico, and other islands now 
under Spanish sovereignty in Ihe West Indies, and io this end each govorumcnt 
will, within ten days after the signing of this protocol, appoint eomnii^sioners, and 
the conimissioners so appointed shall, within thirty days after the signing of th.'s 
protocol, meet at Havana for the purpose of arranging and carrying out tlie details 
of the aforesaid evacuation of Cuba and the adjacent Spanish islands; and each 
government will, within ten days after the signing of this protocol, also ap])oint 
other commissioners, who shall, within thirty days after ihe signing of Ihis pmlocol, 
meet at San Juan, Porto Rico, for the purpose of arranging and earryiiig <iu( Ihe 
details of the aforesaid evacuation of Porto Rico and other islands now under 
S|)anish sovereignly in the West Indies, 

ARTICLE V. 

"Tlic United States and Spain will eaeh appoint not move tliau (ivi! eoinmi-sio!)- 
ers to treat of peace, and the commissioners so appointed ^liali meet at Paris not 
later than Oct. 1, 1898, and proceed to the negotiation and conclusion of a treaty 
of peace, which treaty shall ho subject to ratification according to the respective 
eonsiitulional forms of the two countries. 
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AETIOLK VI. 

"Upon the conclusion and signing of this protocol liostiUties between the two 
countries shall be suspended, and notice to that effect shall be given as soon as 
possible by each government to the commanders of its military and naval forces. 

"Done at Washington in duplicate, in English and in French, by the undersigned, 
who have hereunto set their hands and seals, the 13th day of August, 1898. 

"WILLIA5I R. DAT. 
"JULES CAMEON » 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PEACE JUBILEE. 

The LeBsons of War in the Joy Over Peace in the Celebrations at Chicago and 
Philadelphia— Orations by Archbishop Ireland and Judf^e Emory Spcer — 
The President's Few Words of Thrilling Significance— The Parade of the 
Loyal League, and Clover Clnb Banquet at Philadelphia — Address by tlie 
President — The Hero Hohson Makes a Speech — Fighting Bob Evans' Start- 
ling Battle Picture — The Destruction of Cervera's Meet — The Prochima- 
tion of Thanksgiving. 

The lessons of war — that which has been through it accomplished for the country 
— the new lands over which our sovereignty is established- the gain in the national 
character— the increased immensity of the outlook of destiny, found impressive 
expression in the peace jubilee, the President of the United States participating, 
and interpreting historj' with dignity, in great Chicago, the giant of the West and 
North, and Philadelphia, the holy city of Independence Hall and the liberty bell. 

Of the celebrations of Peace with honor and victory, the first was that at Chi- 
cago, and it wiU be memorable for remarkable speeches in which many orators rose 
to the height of the occasion, their speeches worthy of celebrity and certain to give 
imperishable passages to the school books of the future. We have to pass over 
much of meritorious distinction, and confine ourselves in the selections for these 
pages, to the utterances of the President — Archbishop Ireland, whose golden periods 
of Americanism ring through the land, and the Southern orator. Judge Emory Spoor, 
of Georgia, whose patriotism springs forth and elevates the nobility of his thouglit, 
and touches with sacred fire the ruddy glow of his eloqnence. 

"Lead, my country, in peace!" was Archbishop Ireland's passionate exclamation, 
the key-note of his oration. He said: 

"War has passed; peace reigns. Stilled over land and sea is the clang of arms; 
from San Juan to Manila, fearless and triumphant, floats the star spangled banner, 
America, 'Be glad and rejoice, for the Lord hath done great things.' America, 
with whole heart and sonl, celebrate thy jubilee of peace. 

"Welcome to America, sweet, beloved peace; welcome to America, honored, 
glorious victory. Oh, peace, thou art heaven's gift to men. When the Savior of hu- 
manity was born in Bethlehem the sky sang forth, 'Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace and good will to men.' Peace was offered to the world through 
211 
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Clirist, and when the spirit of Clirist is supreme, there is iiiiivcr^iil |ieiiLC— peace 
among mon, peace among nations. 

"Ob, peace, so precions art tliou to humanity that our highest ideal of social 
felicity must ever ho thy sovereignty upon earth. Pagan statesmanship, speaking 
through pagan poetry, o.xcloims: 'The hest of things which it is pvvn to know 
IS i>cace; huttei' than a thousand triumphs is the simple gift of poaeo.' Tho regen- 
erated world .■'liall iiol lifl uji wword against sword; neither shall they he exercised 
any more in war, 

"Peace is the normal How o£ humanity's life, the healthy pul.-^alion of hamanity's 
social organism, the vital eondition of humanity's growth and hiijjpiness. 

•^'0 ilrst of luunan blessings and supreme. 
Fair Peace! how lovely, how delightful thou. 

Oh jieaee! thou soul aud source of social life, 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence 
Seicnee his views enlarges, art refines, 
And swelling commerce opens all her port?, 
P'lessed he tlio man divine who gave us thee.' 

'"The ])raise of peace is proelainiod beyond need of other word*, wlieii men eon- 
lL<r^ Ihal (lie only possible justification of war is the establidmieiit of peace. Peace, 

•"iiui (he better thou, 
The richer of deliifht, sometime the mniu 



■■ 'Piisi.-i imponero irioreiii' — to enforce the law of peace: this, the fiole nmral 
,ii-j;iitiirMt which (jod and lumianity allow for war, peace, welcome ag^in to 
Aiiiei-ii;i. 

'■\Viir — how dreadful thou art! I shall not, indeed, declare thee to be imraorai, 
ever miiieiLessiiry, ever aeenrsed. No; I shall not so arraign Ihee as to mete plenary 
condemnalion lo the whole past history of nations, to the whole past history of 
my own America. But that thou art over dreadful, ever barbarous, I 'iliali not deny. 
Wail Ir il by cunning desigu— in order to hide from men thy lru& nature — tliat 
[HUiiji and circiiiii^lanee attend thy march; that poetry and music set in brightest 
cohiiv. the vaxf a( light struggling through thy heavy darkness, that history weaves 
into threads of richest glory the woes and virtues of thy victims? Stripped of thy 
show and tinsel, what art thou but the slaying of men?— the slaying of men by the 
thousands, aye, often by tin, lens, by the hundreds of thousands. 

"Willi the sleady aim and relentless energy lashing science to its utmost ingenu- 
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ity, the multitudes of men to tlicir utmost cnjuraucc, whole nations work day iiinl 
night, Otting ourselves for the quick and extensive killiug of men. Tliis ]ire|)iii'!ili<ui 
for war. Armies meet on the field of hatlb; shot and shell rend tJio air; men fall lo 
tlie ground lilre leaves in autumnal storms, bleeding, agonizing, dying; the earth is 
reddened hy human blood; the more gory the earth beneath the (read of one army 
the louder the revel of victory in the ranks of tJie otlier. Tills, the actual eonllict 
of war. From north to south, from east to ivest, through both countries whose 
flags were raised over the field of battle, homes not to be numbered mourned in soul- 
wrecking grief, for husband, lather, son or brother who sank beneath the foemau's 
steel or yielded life within the fever tent, or who, surviving shot and malady, carries 
back to his loved ones a maimed or weakened body. This, the result of war. 

"Eeduccd to tJie smallest sacrifice of human life the carnage of the battlefields, 
some one has died and some one is bereft. 'Only one killed,' the headline reads. 
The glad news speeds. The newsboys cry: 'Killed only one.' 'He was my smi. 
What were a thousand to this one — my only son.' 

"It was Wellington who said; 'Take my word for it, if you bad seen but one 
day of war you would [M'ay to Almighty God that you iniglit never see such a thing 
again,' It was Napoleon who said: 'The sight of a battlefield after the fight is 
enough to inspire princes with a love of peace and a horror of war.' 

"War, be thou gone from my soul's sight! T thank the good Ciod that, lliy 
gliastly specter stands no longer upon the thresholds of the homes of my fellow 
countrymen in America, or my fellow beings in distant Andalusia, AVIien, I ask 
heaven, shall Inimauity rise to such heights of reason and of religion that war shall 
bo impossible, and stories of baltlelields hut the ^addening ['(-lioi's of primitive age^ 
of the race? 

"And yet, while we await that blessed day. when embodied justice shall sit in 
judgment between peoples as between individuals, from time to time conditions more 
repellant than war may confront a nation, and to remove such conditions as the 
solemn dictates of reason and religion impose was as righteous and obligatory. Let 
the life of a nation or the integrity of its territory be menaced, let the honor of a 
nation be assailed, let the grievous crime against humanity be perpetrated within 
reach of a nation's flag or a nation's arm, reiterated appeals or argument and diplo- 
macy failing, what else remains to n nation which is not so base as to court death or 
dishonor but to challenge the fortunes of war and give battle while strength remains 
in defense of 'its hearthstones and its altars'? War, indeed, is dreadful; hut let it 
come; (he sky may fall, but let jiiitice be done. War is no longer a repudiation of 
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peace, but the means to peace— to the soul peace a self-sacrificing peoplu may enjoy 
— peace with honor. 

"A jus( and necessary war is boly. The men who at country's call engage in 
such a war are the country's heroes, to whom must be given unstinted gratitude and 
imstinted praise. The sword in their hands is the emblem of self-saeritiee and of 
valor; the flag which bears them betokens their country and bids them pour out 
in oblation to purest patriotism the life blood of their hearts; the shroud which 
spreads over the dead of the battlefield is the mantle of fame and of glory. 

"Happy the nation which has the courage of a just war, no less than that of 
a just peace, whose sons are able and willing to serve her with honor alike in war 
and in peace. Happy the nation whose jubilee of peace, when war has ceased, is also 
a jubilee of victory. 

" 'We love peace, not war, but when we go to war we send it the best and bravest 
of the country.' These words, spoken a few days ago by the chief magistrate of 
America, embody a great principle of American life. 

Six months ago the congress of the United States declared that in the name of 
humanity war should be waged in order to give to the island of Cuba a stable and 
independent government. Magnificent patriotism of America. The people of the 
United States at once rose in their might. They argued not, they hesitated not. 
America had spoken; theirs was not to judge but to obey. In a moment the money 
of America, the lives of America, were at the disposal of the chief magistrate of the 
nation, wlioee embarrassment was the too generous response to his appeal for means 
io bring victory to the nation's flag. America had spoken. Partisan polities, sectional 
disputes instantly were stilled beneath the majesty of her voice. Oft it had been 
whispered that we had a North and a South. When America spoke we knew that we 
were but one people; that all were Americans. It had been whispered that social 
and economic lines were hopelessly dividing the American people, and that patriotism 
was retreating before the growth of class interests and class prejudices. 

"But when America spoke there was no one in the land who was not an Ameri- 
can; the laborer dropped his hammer; the farmer turned from his plow; the mer- 
chant forgot his counting-room; the millionaire closed the door of his mansion; and 
side by side, equal in love of country; their resolve to serve her, they marched to 
danger and to death. America can never doubt the united loyalty of her whole 
population, nor the power which such united loyalty puts into her hand. 

"And what may I not say in eulogy of the sentiment of humanity, that in union 
with their uatriob'am swayed the hearts of the American people, and in their vision 
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invested the war with the halo of highest and most sacred duty to lellow-mon? 
I speak of the great multitude, whom we name tlie American people. They had been 
^ told of diro suffering by neighboring people — struggling for peace and liherty; tliey 
believed that only through war could they acquit themselves of tlie sacred duty of 
rescuing Ibat people from their sufferings. I state a broad, undeniable fact. The 
dominating, impelling motive of the war in the depths of the national heart of Amer- 
ica was the sentiment of humanity. The people of America ofEered their lives 
through no sordid ambition of pecuniary gain, of conquest of territory, o£ national 
aggrandizement. Theirs was the bigh-bom ambition to succor fcllowmen. 

"What strength and power America was found to possess. When war was de- 
clared, so small was ber army, so small her navy that the thought of war coming 
upon the country ai?rightcd for the moment her own citizens and excited the de- 
risive smiles of foreigners. Of her latent resources no doubt was possible; but how 
much time was needed to utilize them, and, meanwhile, how much humiliation was 
possible. The President waved his wand; instantly armies and navies were created 
as by magic. Within a few weeks a quarter of a million of men were formed into 
regiments and army corps; vessels of war and transport ships were covering the 
seas; upon water and land battles were fought and great victories won, from one 
side of the globe to the other. I know uot of similar feats in history. What if in this 
bewildering rush of a nation to arms one department or another of the national 
administration was unable to put in a moment its hand upon all the details which a 
thoroughly rounded equipment required? The wonder is that the things that were 
done could at all have been done, and that what was done so quickly could have 
been done so welh The wonder is that this sudden creation of such vast miUtary 
forces was possible, even in America 

"What prowess in action, what intellect in planning, what skill in execution, were 
displayed by soldiers and seamen, by men and officers. Magniiicent the sweep of 
Dewey's squadron in Manila harbor. Magnificent the broadsides from Sampson's 
fleet upon Cervera's fleeing ships. Magnificent the charge of regiments of regular 
infantry, and of Roosevelt's riders up the hills of El Caney. Never daunted, never 
calculating defeat, every man determined to die or conquer, every man knowing his 
duty, how to do it — the soldiers ind scimen of America were invincible. Spaidsh 
fleets and Spanish armies vanished before tbem as mists before the morning sun; 
the nations of the earth stood amized in the presence of such quick and decisive 
triumphs, at what America had done and at what, they now understood, America 
could do. 
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"Tlie war is ended. It would ill beeoinc me to say what details shall enter into 
the treaty of peace which America is coDcluding with her vanquished foe. I stand 
in the presence of the chief magistrate of the repuhlic. To him it belongs by right 
of oiTiciai position and of personal wisdom to preecrihe those details. The country 
has learned from the acts of his administration that to his patriotism, his courage, 
his prudence, she may well eonfiilc hoc safety, her honor, her destiny, her peace. 
Whatever the treaty of Sapin, America will be pleased wlien appended to this treaty 
is the nnme of AVilliam McKinlcy. 

"Wlial I may s]icak of on this occasion is the results of the war, manifest even 
ill this Iioiir fo Auierica anil to the world, transcending and independent of all treaties 
of ])eacc, possessing for America and the world a meaning far miglitier than mere ac- 
cumulation of material wealth or commercial concessions or territorial extension. 

"To do great things, to meet fitly great responsibilities, a nation, like a person, 
must he conscious of its dignity and its power. The consciousness of what she is 
and what she may l)c has come to Auierica. She knows that she is a great nation. 
The elements of greatness were not imparted by the war; but they were revealed to 
her by tlic war, and their vitality and their significance were increased through 
the wiir. 

"To lake its proper place among the older nations of the earth a nation must 
bo known as she is to those nations. The world to-day as ne'er before knows and 
confesses the greatness and the power of America. The world to-day admires and 
i'es^]iccis America. The young giant of the West, heretofore neglected and almost 
despised in his remoteness and isolation, has begun to move as becomes his stature, 
the world sees what he is and pictures what he may be. 

"All lliis does not happen by chance or accident. An all-ruling Providence 
directs (he movements of humanity. What we witness is a momentous dispensation 
from the master of men. 'Magnus ah integro sacclorum nascitnr ordo— with the 
revolution of centuries there is born to the world a new order of things,' sang the 
ilaniuan poet at the birth of the Augustan age. So to-day we proehiiiii a iieu- order 
of things has appeared. 

"America is too great to be isolated from the world around her and beyond her. 
She is a world power, to whom no world interest is alien, whose voice reaches 
afar, whose spirit travels across seas and mountain ranges to most distant continents 
and islands — and with America goes far and wide what America in the grandest 
ideal represents — democracy and liberty, a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. This is Americanism more than American territory, or American 
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shippiiij^, or American goldiurj. Where this grandest itleyl of Amciiani life U iiot 
held siiiircme America has not reached, where tliia ideal is supreme America reif^iis. 
Tlie vital significance of America's triumphs is not understood uoless hy thuae 
triumjili!? is understood the triumph of democracy and of lihcrty. 

"If it was ever allowed to nations to rejoice over the result of their wars, America 
may rejoice to-day. Shall we then chant the praises of war and change tliis Jubilee 
of peace into a jubilee of war? Heaven forbid! 

"'AVe love peace, not war.' The greatness of America makes it imporalivo ujion 
her to profess poaeo— peace to-day, peace to-morrow. Her niis:'ion as a world power 
demands that she be a messenger, an advocate of peace before the worid. Fain would 
we make hor Jubilee of peace a Jubilee of peace for all nations. At least the message 
from it to the world shall be a message of j^eaee. 

"That at times wonderful things cyme through war, we mu-^l admit; but that 
they come through war and not through the metJiods of peaceful Jn^ficc. ive tiiu~t 
ever regret. When they do come through war, their beauty and gvamlcur ;ii'e diiiuiicd 
by the memory of the sufferings and carnage which were tJieir iiriee. 

"We say in defense of war that its purpose is justice; but is il woilliy oC Chrisliiin 
civilization that there is no other way to Justice than war, that nations ai'i' fcrred 
to stoop to the methods of the animal and savage? Time was when imlividiials gave 
battle to one another in the name of justice; it was the time of social barbarism. 
Tribunal.^ have rinee taken to themselves the admiuislration of Justice, and how 
much belter it is for the hap|)iness and progress of mankind, 

"It is force, or chance, that decides the issue of tlie battle. Juslicc hoi'sclf is not 
heard; (he decision of Justice ia what it was before the battle, the Judgment of one 
party. Must we not hope that with the widening inflLience of reason and of religion 
among men, the day is approaching when ju.-tice shall be enthroned upon a great 
international tribunal, before wliieh nations t^hall bow, demanding from it Judgment 
and peace? Say what we will, our civilization is a vain lioa~l. 

" 'Till the war drum throbs no longer, aiul llic balllc Hags arc furled 
In the iiarlianient of uiau, the federation of tlie woild. 
There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful roiilin iu awe, 
And the kindly earth shnll slumber, wrapt in universal law.' 

"It is America's great soldier who said: 

"'Though I have been trained as a soldier, and have participateil in many but- 
tles, there never was a time when, in my opinion, some way could vM have been 
found of preventing the drawing of the sword. I look forward to an epoch when » 
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court, recognized by all nations, will settle international differences, insLoad of keep- 
ing large standing armies, as they do in Europe.' Shall we not allow the words of 
General Grant to go forth as the message of America? 

"Some weeks ago the Czar of Enssia said: 'The maintenance of general peace 
and possihle reduction of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all nations 
present themselves in the existing condition of tlie whole world as an ideal towards 
which the endeavors of all governments should be directed,' and in accordance with 
those views he invited all nations to send repre^iontativea to an international peace 
congress, in which the question of reducing the armaments of the several countries 
of the world and otherwise preparing some plan for the prevention of wars might be 
discussed. 

"Shall not America send to St. Petersburg a message of good will, a promise of 
earnest co-operation? America, great and powerful, can afford to speak of peace. 
Words of peace from her will be the more gracious and timely, as they who do 
not know her say that, maddened by her recent triumphs, she is now committed 
beyond return to a policy of militarism and of conquest. 

"Lead, my country, in peace — in peace for thyself, in peace for the world. When 
war is necessary, lead, we pray thee, in war; but when peace is possible, lead, we pi'av 
thee yet more, lead in peace; lead in all that makes for peace, that prepares the 
world for pccae. 

"America, the eyes of the world arc upon thee. Tliou livest for the world. The 
new era is shedding its light upon thee, and through thee upon the whole world. 
Thy greatness and thy power daze me; even more, thy responsibilities to God and 
to humanity daze me — I would say affright me. America, thou failing, democracy 
and liberty fail throughout the world. 

"And now know, in the day of thy triumphs and victories, what guards democ- 
racy and liberty, what is thy true grandeur. Not in commerce and industry, not in 
ships and in armies, are the safety and the grandeur of nations, and, more especially, 
of ropuhlics. Intelligence and virtue build up nations and save them; without in- 
telligence and virtue, material wealth and victorious armies l>ring corruption to 
nations and precipitate the ruin of liberty. 

"And now, America, the country of our pride, our love, our hope, we remit thee 
for to-day and for to-morrow into the hands of the Almighty God, under whose pro- 
tecting hand thou canst not fail, whose commandments arc the supreme rules of 
truth and righteousness." 

The Archbishop was followed by Judge Speer, of Georgia: 
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"Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Spain had long been oiu' near and 
dangerous neighbor. Its people have a degree of reverence almost superstitioua 
for monarchy, and regard republican institutions with great disfavor. It lias been 
said of Spain that some incurable vice in her organization, or it may be in the tem- 
per of her people, neutralizes all of the advantages she ought to derive from her 
sturdy hardihood, her nearly perfect capacity for endurance and the somber genius 
alike for war, for art and for literature, which has so often marked her sons. li\Tiile 
ihis seems to be true, the Spaniard is not only a formidable antagonist, but there ia 
a wealth of interest and charm in his rich, romantic history which commands the 
admiration of a generous foeman. This must be accorded, whether wo contemplate 
that ancient people as they alternately resist the aggressions of Carthage and of 
Rome, the fierce cavalry of Hamilcar, the legions of Scipio, of Porapey and of Gaesar, 
•or in more recent times the achievements of their renowned infantry which broke to 
fragments the best armies of Europe, or the infuriated people in arms against the 
hitherto unconquered veterans of Napoleon, or but now as with patient and dogged 
courage, with flaming volleys, they vainly strive to hold the works of Caney and 
San Juan against the irresistible and rushing valor of the American soldier. In art 
the Spaniard has been not less famous. In the royal collection of Madrid, in the 
venerable cathedrals of Seville, in the Louvre, in the London National Gallery, the 
lover of the beautiful may be charmed by the warmth of color, the accuracy of tech- 
nique, the rounded outline and saintly salvation of Murillo. 

"Many a quaint moralist, many a stately poet, many a priestly chronicler at- 
tests the genius of Spanish literature, but if these had not been, Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza had been its title to immortality. The admirable attributes of Span- 
ish character nowhere found warmer appreciation than with our own countrymen. 
■\Vhat Prescott did for the statecraft, and stem martial renown of the Spaniards, 
Washington Irving, with melodious prose and gentle humor, surpassed in his kindly 
portrayal of Spanish character in his charming romance, The Conquest of Granada. 
It is perhaps due to the drollery and Addisonian humor of that gifted American that 
we have never been able to estimate the Spaniard quite so seriously as he estimates 
himself, or, indeed, as his stern and uncompromising nature deserves. The truth 
if, Spanish policy has ever been insidiously and pei-sistently inimical to the Ameri- 
can people, and has culminated in deeds more atrocious than those which have ren- 
dered infamous the baleful memory of Pedro the Cruel. 

"We all know how in 1493 his holiness, Alexander VI., in order to prevent un- 
j-eemly collisions between Christian princes, published a bull by which he as- 
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(i^nictl to Spuiii all discovcriL's lying west of an imagiuaiy line drawn 300 leagues fo 
tho wettward of llic Cape Vordc islands. All discoveries (o tlic cast were ccufiui'd 
to Portugal, 

"All of South America save Brazil and the two Guineas, all Central America, 
Mexico, the entire territorj^ west of the ilississippi, now embraced by the United 
yiatc;^, beautiful Cuba, from whoso eastern province of Santiago Ponce de Leon 
across ibc lucent waves ol the tropical eea coveted the ambrosial forests and fertile 
meadows of Porto liieo. whence he was to sail to the floral empire of Florida. Gut 
Uiii was r.ji all of Sjuiiii'.s magnificent domain. Far across the waters of the South 
Pacilic was llie now famous cluster of islands bearing the name of the Spanish king. 
And from their great cities, via Guam, and Hawaii ,and San Francisco, to Acapulco, 
Hiilcd the famous Manila fleet, huge galleons, loaded to the gunwales with the 
sillicn and golden weallli of the orient. Whore are her colonies now? Tho declara- 
tion of the senior senator from the noble state of Illinois has been fulfdled: No 
race outside of her o>vn borders, even if S])anis!i by origin, has ever beezi ahle to 
endure her reign, and every race which has resisted hor nllimately succeeded in 
withdrawing from her control. 

"In the meantime the Americans, as dechircd Ijy Die Genuini [>hilosopIier, Lessing, 
were building in the new world the lodgo of humanity. Tlie delennined maligniiv 
of the Spaniard toward the adventurous men of our race who were fringing thc- 
Alianiic coast with sparsely peopled and widely scparnled settlements was promptly 
disclosed. Tliey had tJircatened to send an armed ship to remove the Virginia 
planters. Tlicy laid claim to Carolina, and Ihcy directed powerful armed expeditions 
against the young colony of (ieorgia. They were now to moot, not the helpless 
savages who had been their victims, but men of that same fighting strain who in tliis 
good year breasted the bail of death, swarmed up tho heights and planted the colors 
on tho intrenchnienls of Santiago. 

"TJiat field wliere the Ceorgian and Spaniards on that momentous day in 17 ta 
met is yet called the Blood Marsh. The commander of onr colonial forces was James 
l^dward Ogleihoriie. To liis military genius and tho heroism of his slender force ii 
due the fact that the southern territory of the United States was not added to the 
dejiemlcncies of Spain. Tiiat illustrions Englishman should ever live in the memory 
and veneration of the American people. He did more to exekide the Spnniards from 
American soil than any other man of the English spcaliing race, save that successor of 
Washington, the president, who evinces his fervid love of country and gra^^es the 
oc'.ision by hi? presence to-d;iy. 
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"Dcfualcd ill tbcir scheme of invii.-ion, llic SiMiiiards roniiiincd Iiitcn^uly inimi- 
cal to onr ralliOTS. AVJiat more ptrikiiig demonstration of that superintending iii'ovi- 
dence, which administers jiiHtioc, not only to inilividiuils, but to iialiouw, ilian llie 
spectacle in tMs miglity city, buildcd on the licritaffc of ivliicli Spain wonlil li^ive 
deprived this people of this fjialhering of Amorieans to mark tlie epoch wlieii Ihe 
last Spanish soldier has been driven fro]n llie k?{ foot of soil of that hemi-phere 
discovered by Coliintlbus. 5!ay we not ju'lly exclaim with the psalnii-^t of ol^l: 
'Oil, clap your hands, all ye people; shout imfo fiod «-ilh the voice of friiiiii|ih.' 

"II is perhaps impossible for Americans of (his day and lime to concci\e Umv v;i.-t 
ivas the eonlro! Spain mi>,'lit have exerted over tlie destinies of our re|u(lilii-. 'I'lu; 
independence of the Iniited Elates had been rec<if>iiiKed, liie eonsiiliiliiKi liad lieen 
adopted and the fi^overnuient organized, and yet for many years she chiiiiu'ii wilh- 
oiit dispute the poninsnln of Klocida, thence a strip along the guK exlemhn;;- lo and 
including the city of New Orleans, and slie held all of that territory we-l nl' tlie 
Mississippi extending from the Father of Waters lo the racilie ocean, and from ilic 
(lulf of Mexico nortiiWisrd to tJic tuidefined boundaries of the British |iosse.->iuii-. 

"Even as it is to-day, that empire mentioned in lli.-hop llerketyV pi'oplu'iie 
stanza, 'Westward the eonrse of empire iahes its way,' wliicli sprang into beiiif; willi 
the first shot of tlio simi)ICj God-fearing iuisbandmen on the green at Lexington ex- 
tends more than half way across the Pacific ocean, and the minor or the ilsherman 
standing on the ultimate island of Alaska and ga;iing eastward across the icy waler^ 
may with the naked eye heboid the dominions of the cziir. K"or in this do we include 
those dislant islands, where one May morning, ever to ho famous in the annals 
of oin- race, the spicy breezes that blow o'er Manila bay were rent by the guns of liio 
noble Dewey as they proclaimed that the genius of liberty had come to rid of cruel- 
ty and avarice and crime that chjirming land 'where every pror^pect pleases and only 
man is vile.' 

"In this connection may it not be well for us iind for sou^e of our dislingiii-^lu'd 
reprefenlatives now in Paris to consider if it can be ever possible for men willi Ihe 
American and Spanish ideas of government to live in proximity and in ]ieace? 
Contrast the character of the average American cilizen with (hat of the Spaniard. 
The native and distinctive modesty of Ihc n'Uional character forbids me to pronoimce 
an extravagant eulogium npon the Americun citizen, but behold him and see wiiat 
he lias done and can do. 

"While the human intellect has been nciking prodigious and nnheard-of siridi-. 
while the world is ringing with the noise nC inicllectual achicvcnienls, Spain sleeps 
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on untroubled, unheeding, impassive, receiving no impression upon it. There she 
lies at the farther extremity of tlio continent, a huge and torpid mass, the sole rep- 
resentative now remaining of the feelings and knowledge of the middle ages. And, 
what is the worst symptom of all, she is satisfied with her own condition. Though 
s-lie is the most backward country in Europe she believes herself to be the foremost. 
She is prond of everything of which she ouglit to be ashamed. 

"IIow incompatible is the temperament of the American and the Spaniard. 

"May the worn and wasted followers of Gomez and Garcia come to appreciate the 
blessings of liberty under the law. No other wish is in consonance with the aims 
of the American people. We would not, if we could, be tlieir masters. The gigantic 
power of the country has been put forth for their salvation and for their pacification. 
Connected with them ty bonds of genuine sympathy and indissoluble interest, we 
will labor with them to secure for them established justice, domestic tranquility, gen- 
eral welfare and the blessings of liberty to themselves and to their posterity. For the 
common defense, in the blue ether above the beautiful island of Cuba is poised the 

'Whose golden plume 
Floats moveless on the storm and in the blaze 
Of sunrise gleams when earth is wrapt in gloom.' 

"It was not enough, however, for the American people to recognize the in- 
dependence of the Spanish-American republics. It soon became our duty to notify 
the world that in certain eventualities it was our purpose to defend their national ex- 
istence. The holy alliance, as it was termed, had been formed. The great powers 
who signed the famous compact declared its purpose to maintain as Christian doc- 
trine the proposition that useful or necessary changes in legislation, or in the ad- 
ministration of states, can only emanate from the free will and well-weighed convic- 
tions of those whom God has rendered responsible for power. Whom had God 
made responsible for power? What is a well-weighed conviction? These are ques- 
tions about which the irreverent Americans might perchance differ with royalty. 
We had been lead to believe, and yet beheie that the \oice of tht people is the voice 
of God, When, therefore, the absolution jf the holj allimcL not content with 
Buiothering a feeble spark of liberty in Sp^ln mitnttd a ]omi movement of their 
arms against the Spanish- American republic it ga^e the people of our country 
the gravest concern. In the meantime our luhtions with Gieit Britiin hid yrown 
cordial. That they may grow ever stronger and more cordial should be the prayer 
of every man of the English speaking race. An unspeakable blessing to mankind of 
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the struggle from which we are now emerging is the genuine brotlierly sympalliy for 
the people of the United States flowing from that lantl. 

"And it is returned in no unstinted measure. But two months ago tlie flagship 
of Admiral Dewey steamed slowly into the battle line at Manila, As she passed the 
British flagship Immortalite its band rang out the inspiring air 'See the Conquering 
Hero Comes/ and as the gorgeous ensign of the republic was flung to the breeze at 
the peak of the Olympia there now came thrilling o'er the waters from our kins- 
men's ship the martial strains of the 'Star Spangled Banner.' 

"Finally, when our gallant seamen, reposing in fancied security in the scorching 
blast of the treacherous explosion were cruelly and remorselessly slain, and calm in- 
vestigation had developed the truth, we had been despicable on the historic page had 
we not appealed to the god of battle for retribution. The pious rage of seventy mil- 
lions of people cried aloud to heaven for the piteous agony, for the shameful slaugh- 
ter of our brethren. Our noble navy was swiftly speeding to its duty. Poetic genius 
bodied forth the spirit of our gallant seamen as the mighty ships sped on their way. 

"Let the waters of the orient as they moan through the shell-riven wrecks at 
Cavite, the booming waves of the Caribbean as fathoms deep it sweeps over Pluton 
and Furor and breaks into spray on the shapeless and flre-distorted steel of Tizcaya 
and Oquendo, tell how the navy has paid our debt to Spain. Nor is the renown 
which crowns the standards of our army one whit less glorious. Nothing in the lucid 
page of Thucydides nor in the terse commentaries of Caesar, nothing in the vivid 
narrative of Napier or the glowing battle scenes of Allison, can surpass the story how, 
spurning the chapparal and the barbed wire, pressing their rifles to their throbbing 
hearts, toiling up the heights, and all the while the machine guns and the Mausers 
mowing the jungle as if with a mighty reaper, on and yet right on, they won the 
fiery crests, and Santiago fell. Well may we exclaim with the royal poet of Israel: 

" 'Oh, sing unto the Lord a new song, for he hath done marvelous things; his 
right hand and his holy arm hath gotten him the victory.' 

"America! Humane in the hour of triumpli, gentle to the vanquished, grateful 
to the Lord of Hosts, a reunited people forever: 

"'Great people. As the sands shalt thou become; 
Thy growth is swift as morn, when night must fade 
The multitudinous earth shall sleep beneath thy shade.' " 

The hand burst into the strains of "Dixie" in honor of the Southern birth of 
Judge Specr, as he concluded his oration. President McKinley, as on other occasions 
during the program, joined in the heariy applause. Cries of "McKinley," "Mc- 
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Kinloy," '-Tlie rnvidcnl," '-'Vhv. PiTsidont;' wi-vc heard all over tlic hall, nnd in a 
iiioHioiit it was ;^cc'u lluit tlic I'resideiit win: guitig lo respond. J-^vcvy one s-tood up. 
Ex-Govcnior Oslos^hy npproaulied Iho front of (ho box, and said, "I have the honor 
to introduce the guest of the occasion, the President." 

"Loaning forward," we quote the Tribune, '■fi'u]!! his box in llie earnestness 
of his uttcraueo, f:pcai;ing in the tones of cmolion liaviii^ hiiili in (lie fidhiess ui 
heart. President William MeKinlcj', nt the Xnditorinm jnbilce meeting yester- 
day morning gave to the people a message of simple thanhs and significant angnry. 
Save for a wave nf applanse at the mention of American charity, the terse, reverent 
addres.^ ivai^ heard in .=ilcnce. An added Imsh foil npon the intent throng when the 
President liegan tlie portentous eonehiding paragraph, and when he eca?ed ^peat- 
ing and stood before them grave and mastei-fnl, the quiet was breathless, tense under 
the force of represRton. Then the meaning of the \yords of the Executive coursed 
from heart to brain, and men's minds grasped the fact that they had heard the Presi- 
dent's lips declare that he had seen the direction of the flow of the currents of des- 
tiny, tliat he recognised their majesty, and that his purpose was in liarmonj witli the 
common will— the force working for the retention of the conquered islands in the 
dialant Pacific and for the pohcy of national growth. 

"The applause broke the louder for the preceding calm and the deeper for the 
inspiring motive. Hate were swung and liandkerchiefs waved. Men climbed on 
chairs to load the cheering and women forgot gloved hands and apphmded with 
energy. At the last, ex-Governor Kichard J. Oglcsby, who had a seat in the Pre:-i- 
dent's box, led in three cheers." 

The message of the President was: 

''My Eellew Citizens: I have been deeply moved by this great demonstaration. 
I have been deeply touched by the words of patriotism that have been uttered 
by the distinguished men so eloquently in your presence. It is gratifying to alt of us 
to know that this has never ceased to be a war of humanity. The last ship that 
went out of the harbor of Havana before war was declared was an American ship 
that had taken to the suffering people of Cuba the supplies furnished by American 
charily, and the first ship to sail into the harbor of Santiago was another American 
ship bearing food supplies to the snftcring Cubans. 

"I am sure it is the universal prayer of American citizens that justice and hu- 
manity and civilization shall characterize the final settlement of peace as they have 
distinguished the progress of the war. 

"My countrymen, the currents of destiny flow through the hearts-9f the people. 
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Who ■ffill cheek tlicin? \V]io will divurl liiciti? Wlio will stop llicni? Ami llio 
mcvoments of men, plaimcd hy the uiiislev of men, will never l)e iiilerni)iteil liv (lu; 
American people," 

Tlie Tlnlndelphiii eelehviilion was a su'iie ai a aomunstndien of popular jiilcve^i 
and pidviotie i'eulins iunnziiig in iIh miLllitudinoi-is entliuniLi>iii. The l,o\a! i.ca^^'iie 
was out in fall fovec, the parade was a prodigy of display, and the Clover Cloh gave 
a lirillinnt dinner, and the cleverness of the President's speech carried llie club Iiy 
siorm. He said: 

"[ cannot forcfio making acknowJedgiiient to llus tar-fiUiii'd cliilj for Uie per- 
misj-ion it has granted me to meet wilh you liere to-night. You d" imt ^eeiii liuJi so 
hml at tids sfage as you have lieen ]iiclured. :Xo one can unfold liie [iilurc uf llie 
Clover Club. (Langhtcr.) 

It has been so gratifying to me to jiarticipato with the peo|)lc of the ciiy of 
Philadelphia in lliis great patriotic cclehration. It was a pageant the like of whioli I 
do not believe has been seen since tlie close o! tlic great Civil War, when the army 
of Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, and the navy of Diipont, Dahlgren and Puiter 
gave the great review in tlie capital city of the nation. And I know of nn ninve fit- 
ting place to have a patriotic celebration than in this great eity, wliieh wilne^^^'d llie 
first consecration of liberty and of the Ecpiihiic. As I stood on the great reviewing 
stand, witnessing the soldiers and sailors pas.yng by, my heart wa^ filled only witii 
gratitude lo the God of battles, who lias so favored us, and graiiiude to ihe bi'ave 
soldiers and sailors who bad won snch signal victories on land and on sea. and luid 
given a new meaning to American valor. 

"It has been especially gratifying to me to participate not only wilii lite people 
of Philadelphia, but wilh llie peojile oC the great West, where T liave reeetilly visilcd, 
in doing honor to the American army and the American navy. Xo iiobUr snldiers or 
sailors ever assembled under any flag. You had willi you lo-day llie leader- id' Sauli- 
ago, Porto Kieo and Giiantanamo. We uurortunalcly had none of the heroes of 
Manila willi us. But I am sure that our hearts go out to them lo-night and to Ihe 
brave Hewcy and Otis and Merritt, and all the other gallant men that are now sustain- 
ing tlie Hag in the harbor eity of Manila." 

(A voice, "Ifow about llobson?"') 

"The American people are always ready for any emergency, and if the Merriinae 
Ik to be sunk there is an American ofileer lo do it. He succeeded in doing what 
our foe has been unable to do, sink an Auieriean ship. (Applause.) 

"r ask yon, gentlemen of tlie Clover CIuli, to unite witli_me in toasting the 
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Army and Navy of the United States, without whose valor and sacrifice we eoiild 
not celebrate the victory we have been celebrating to-day. Not only the men at the 
front, not only the men on the battkships and in the battle line, but the men nt 
home with ambition to go to fight the battles of American civilization, should be 
the recipients of the gratitude of the American people." 

Ilobson and his men were a groat feature of the parade in the four-in-hand. 
Hobson, during this visit to Philadelphia was caught, surrounded and captured at 
his hotel and was forced to make a speech, of which there is this report: 

"The young oificer was plainly embarrassed. His red face suggested it, his 
trembling voice told it. In a low tone and frequently pausing, as if from a loss of a 
word, he said: 

" 'Your reception has been so very kind that it seems almost as if I had lost the 
power to say anything.' 

"Someone called out: 'Never mind, you had nerve enoiigh to go into Santiago 
Harbor,' and then the crowd gave three cheers for Ilobson. 

"He began again, 'The incident you have referred to is one you unduly magnify. 
Believe me, it was really nothing more than a little bit of work, which came to my 
men and to me to do in the ordinary course of strategy in warfare. That was all it 
wai^, a little bit of work, and it is sheer exaggeration to say anything else.' 

" 'Can't agree with you! Can't agree with you!' was the shouted answer from the 
crowd." 

At the Clover Club jubilee dinner. Captain "Fighting Boh" Evans gave a won- 
derfully interesting account of the destruction of Cervera's fleet, closing with a 
grim picture of war the celebration of peace. He had been speaking of the blockade 
of Cuba, and insistently called upon to tell about Santiago, said: 

"Of our little scrap, it was the prettiest mix-up that was ever seen. I want to 
say tliat no ileet ever met a braver enemy than we did at Santiago. Those Spaniards 
stood up and got killed in the best possible shape. Six hundred of them died in loss 
lli.iu thirly minutes, so you can see that there was very little flineliing on Cervera's 
.ship,. 

"During the fight there were two very interesting moments, the first when the 
four big cruisers of the enemy came outside of the harbor, firing away with me- 
chanical regularity and presenting a most magnificent spectacle. They were not hit- 
ting anything, but that made little difference at that time, they tried hard enough. 
As we closed in, there eame a moment when the fleeing Spanish ships had an al- 
moi-l perfect chance to use their ranis on our vessels. I submit now that not a single 
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one changed Ms course a single inch. They came out of that harbor and ran away, 
and that was all they attempted to do, fighting as they went. 

"The second point was when 'Dick' Wainwright misread a eignal. I know he 
won't admit that he did misread :t; however, I'll tell you the incident. In the 
Gloucester Wainwright was just oH the harbor month when the two Spanish tor- 
pedo boat destroyers were noticed making straight at him. The Indiana signaled 
'The enemy's torpedo boats are coming out.' AVainwright read it 'Close in and 
attack enemy's torpedo boats,' and you know the rest of the story. 

"There was a dramatic picture which I want to call ^our attention to. It was 
after the Vizcaya had run ashore, and I had to stop the Iowa, some 400 yards away. 
I saw the survivors on a sand bar, which was merely a narrow strip of about 20O 
yards from shore, on either side of a small inlet. On one side a school of hungry 
sharks were making fierce rushes toward the men, and on the other, the Cubans 
were shooting away, utterly regardless of tlie fact that they were fighting a helpless 
foe. Out in front we were not supposed to be very friendly. 

"Finally, I saw Captain Eulate, of the destroyed .sliip, coming toward my ves- 
sel in a small boat. Now Eulate is what you call a black Spaniard, one of those 
fellows that would cry as though his heart would break every few minutes when in 
trouble. He sat in the stern of a small boat that had belonged to his vessel. She 
was partly stove in and had about a foot of water, or I should say blood and water, in 
her bottom. 

"As I looked down in the gangway I think it was the most horrible sight that 
I ever witnessed. In the bottom of the boat lay two dead Spaniards, one with his 
head completely shot away. The Spanish Captain was wounded in three places, and 
each of the four men who rowed his boat was more or less cut up. We slung a chair 
over the side and carefully hauled him on board. 

"As he came up to the starboard gangway the marine guard saluted and he 
was received with all the honors of his rank. As he stepped toward me ho burst into 
tears, threw his hands up in the air, and then, with a gesture of utter despair, but 
with all the grace of the pretty gentleman, loosed his sword belt and pressing a fer- 
vent kiss on the hilt of the weapon he extended it toward me. Every man on that 
ship knew that that Spaniard was giving up something of value equal to his life. I 
am not very good-natured, but I could not take that sword." 

This met with loud cries of "You did right. Bob," and one lusty-lunged individual 
announced that there was not a man in the country that would take it. Captain 
Evans, who recognized the speaker, a friend from the rural districts, answered: "Oh, 
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you don't know what some of those up-couctry lY'iiDsylvajuans would do. It was a 
pretty good sword." 

Coutinuing, Captain Evans said: "1 didn't itnow exactly what fo do with Uie 
Spanish Captain to get him into our sick bay. As I was about to :isk him of liis 
wound he stepped fo«-ard the gangway and looked shoreward. About a qTinrl<^r ol 
a mile oil Jay the once maguillLcnt vessel In whieli he had boasted lie woulil tow 
the Brooklyn back to Spain. 

"She was burning fore and aft, terrific columns of flame shooting up around 
her, and suddenly, with a bnrst of tears, Captain Eulate kissed his hand and hade 
food farewell to the burning hulk and said with impassioned voise, 'Adios Viscaya.' 
As lie did this the very same instant there came a tremcndons roar and the Vizcaya^ 
magazine blew her superstructure hundreds of feet into the air. Had the incident 
occurred that way on the stage anybody would have said it was too wull timed. 

"He turned back and we got him into the sliip's hospital, where the surgeons 
lilaced him on his stomach to sliavc the hair around a small cut on the back of his 
head. I stood alongside of him, and roUing his eyes into the starboard corner ho 
said to me, with a rather comical expression, 'I think I have heard of you before.' 
1 told him I did not know how that could have been, and he asked: 'Did you not 
command the Indiana?' 'Yes,' I said; then he said, shaking liis head as well as 
eireumstances would permit, Tes, I have heard of you. You are "Bob" Evans.' 

"I have often wondered Just what he referred to. I have a notion that it would 
fit certain remarks regarding certain language that I was credited with having used 
in reference to an iittack on Ifavona; language, by the way, which I never used. 
As I said before, the battle before Santiago was the prettiest imaginable kind of elTect. 
Why, two torpedo boat destroyers came out, and inside of ten minutes we had them 
sounding. One ."ounded in 200 fathoms of water and sunk to rest there. The other 
preferred a berth with her nose on the beach. 

"The Maria Teresa and Admiral Oquendo were on fire inside of five minutes after 
the fight had started. They made beautiful sweeps toward the shore, and were reg- 
idar Fourtli of July proces.sions as they swept in on the beach. AVe helped them 
along a bit by landing a few shells in the stern. It was a pretty fight, but it should 
never be forgotten that the Spaniards fought their ships as hard and with as much 
valor as any men in any ships ever fought." 

After the first cabinet meeting sncceeding tlic peace jubileCj the President issued 
his annual TJianksgiving proe lain alien: 
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"liY TIIK PKESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A I'UOCLAMATION. 

"The approaching November biiiigs to mind t!iu eiistoiii of our aiicc>tijr,^, 1ml- 
Io\vc(l hy time and rooted in our most sucrad trudilKin*, ol giving thuidvs to Ahiiiglity 
God for all the blessings he has vouehsafcd to ua during the pa?t year. 

"Few years in our history have aitorded sucli caur^e for thanksgiving n:^ this. Wc 
have been blessed by abundant harvests, our trade and commerce have boon won- 
derfully increased, our public credit has boon improved and ?^lrengtltcncd, nil sec- 
tions of our common country have been brought together tind hiiilted iiilo closer 
bonds of natiouid purpose and unity. 

'"The .^kies have been for a time darkened by the elond of war; but as wc were 
coinpellod to tuke up the sword in the ciiiise of humituity, wc are permitted to re- 
joice that the conflict has been of brief duration and the losses we liave had lo 
mourn, though grievous and important, have been so few, considering the great re- 
sults accomplished, as to inspire us with gTatitude and praise lo the Lord of Uosls. 
We may land and magnify IJis holy name that the eos.i^ation of hostilities eaiuo so 
soon as to spare both sides the countless sorrows and disasters that attend protracted 

"I do, therefore, invite all my fellow citizens, as well those at home as Iho^e who 
may he at sea or sojouniing in foi'eign lands, to set apart and observe Thuivday, llic 
twenty-fourth day of November, as a day of national fhanksgiving, to come iogcther 
in their several jihiecs of worship, for a service of praise anil Ihaulvs to Ahniglily CJud 
for all the blessings of the year, for the mildness of sea.-ons and the fiiiitriihics,-: of the 
soil, for the continued prosperity of the people, for the devolimi aiul valor f\ our 
rounlrymen, for llie glory of our victory and the hope of a i-i<,ditenus peace, and io 
pray that the Divine guidance, which has brought us lieretofoio to safety atid honor, 
may he graciously continued in the years to come. 

"Ill witness whereof, etc. 

(Signed) "WILLIAM :*rKIXL!:Y. 

"By the President: 

"JOHN HAY, Secrclarv of State." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

EARLY HISTORY 01'^ THE I'lIILIl'PINES. 

The Abolishment of the 31st of December, 1844, in Manila — The Mystery of the 
Meridian 180 Degrees West — What Is East and West? — Gaining and Losing 
Dajs — The Tribes of Native Filipinos — They Had an Alphabet and Songs 
of Their Own— The Massacre of Magellan— His Fate Like That of Captain 
Cook— Stories of Long Ago Wars — An Account by a Devoted Spanish Writer 
of the Beneiicont Rule of Spain in the Philippines — Agninaldo a Man Not of 
a Nation, But of a Tribe — Typhoons and Earthquakes— The Degeneracy of 
the flovernmcnt of the Philippines After It Was Taken from Mexico — "New 
Spain" — The Perquisites of Captain-Generals— The Splendor of Manila a 
Century Ago. 

The 31st of December was abolished in Manila in 1844. Up to that time it had 
been retained as the discoverers fixed it by pure piety and patriotism. Pope Alex- 
ander VI had issued a bull on the 4th of May, 1493, dividing the world into two 
liemispheres, which was quite correct, though it did not correspond to the secular 
lines of more modern days. The gracious object of His Holiness was to keep the 
peace of the world by dividing the lands taken from (he heathen between the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. The East was to belong to Portugal. The line was drawn 
to include Brazil. The west was the hunting ground for heathen of Spain. The 
claim of Spain for the Philippines was that they were west. That was the way 
Magellenas (Magellan), the Portuguese navigator sailed through the straits named 
for him, and westward found the alleged Oriental islands, in which we, fhe people of 
the United States, are now so much interested. When sailing into the sunset seas 
he picked up a day, and never discovered his error for he did not get home, and 
the Captain who navigated his ship did not know he was out of time with the Eu- 
ropean world until he get as far around as the Capo Verd Islands. An added day 
was held in Manila, as a kind of aiTirmation of clear title, or trade mark of true 
righteousness, on the part of Spain, It is one of the enduring puzales in going 
around the world that a day is gained or lost, and it is not always a sure thing wheth- 
er there is a loss or gain. The perplexing problem is increased in its persistence if 
one sails westward over the 180 Meridian west from Greenwich, and goes beyond 
that line (which is not the one drawn by Alexander VI)— say to the Philippines, 
and turns back, as is done in the voyage from San Francisco to Manila, and vice 
versa. 

261? 
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In this case, the mystery of the meridian becomes something dreadful. One 
loses a day going west and gains one coming east, and it is a difficulty far a clear 
mind not to become elondy over the account of loss and gain — or perhaps we miiy 
say profit and loss, when the account is closed. '"The historian of the Philippine 
Expedition" lost a Wednesday going out, jumping from Tuesday to Thursday, and 
found an extra Thursday on the return — celebrated his birthday on another day than 
that on which be was born, and had to correct the ship account of his board bill, by 
adding a day. The Captain's clerk had forgotten it because it was not in tlic 
Almanac. Ship time begins a day at noon (and ends another), so when we crossed 
tlie meridian 180 degrees west at 2 p. m. by the sun, and the day was TliuT^day 
and to-morrow was Thursday olso, the forenoon was yesterday by the shiji. Tlicre- 
fore, Thursday was yesterday, to-day and to-morrow on the same day. The forenoon 
was yesterday — from 13 to 3 p. ra. was to-day — and from 2 p. m. to midnight was 
to-morrow! It is no wonder "the historian," whose birthday was September the 2nd, 
found a.s he was on the west side of the meridian with the mystery that the folks at 
home in the states had celebrated it for him two days ago — one day he had lost, 
and the other they had gained. Jagor, the historian of the Philippines, before the 
days when Admiral Dewey grasped the reins of a thousand islands, and a thousand 
to spare, says in his "Philippine Islands," that "when the clock strikes 13 in Madritl, 
it is 8 hours 18 minutes and41 seconds past 8 in the evening at Manila. The latter city 
lies 134 degrees 40 min. 13 see. east of the former, 7 h.54 mid. 35 see. from Paris. But 
it depends upon whether you measure time by moving with the sun or the other way. 
If westward the course of empire takes its way, Manila is a third of a day catching up 
with Madrid time. If we face the morning and go to meet it Manila is ahead. The 
absence of the right day for Sunday has long been gravely considered by the mis- 
sionaries who have gone to heathen lands beyond the mysterious meridian that 
spoils all the holidays. One might establish a hank on that line and play between 
days, but there is only one little speck of land on the ISO degree meridian from pole 
to pole. 

It may be very well worth considering whether the United States should not re- 
establish the 31st of December in Manila, and assert that we hold title to the Philip- 
pines not only by the victories of the fleet and armies of the United States, but 
by the favor of Alexander VI, whose bull the Spaniards disregarded after it had 
grown venerable with three centuries of usage. We quote a Spanish historian who 
colors his chapters to make a favorable show for his country on this sub]ect,a5 follows: 
"From the Spaniards having traveled westwards to the Philippines, there was aa 
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ejTor of a day in their dates auil almanacs. Tliia was corrected in tSi-], ichen, 
by order of tho Captain- General and tlie Archbishop, the 31st of Dec^ntber, 1814, 
, was suppressed, and the dates of Manila made to agree with those of the rest of 
the world. A similar correction was made at tlie same time at Macao, where the 
I'ortuguese who had traveled eastward bad an error of a day in an opposite direc- 
tion." It win be noticed that the authority of the Archbishop was carefully obtained 
and quoted, bnt it was beyond his prerogative. 

The early history of the Philippines hears few traces of the traditions and ro- 
mances of tho natives, bnt they were in possession of an alphabet when "discovered," 
and nere then, as now, fond of music, singing their own melodies. The Ilawaiians 
were enabled to get their old stories into print because they snddenly fell into 
llie hands of masterful men who had a written language. The Icelanders were too 
literary for iheir own good, for they spoiled their history by writing it in poetry and 
mi.Ning it with fiction, losing in that way the credit that belongs to them of being the 
true discoverers of America. The I'ilipinos were spared thb shape of misfortune, 
not that they lacked imagination within a narrow range of vision, bnt they were 
wanting in expression, save in unwritten music. Their lyrical poetry was not ma- 
terialized. The study of the natives must be studied as geology is. Geology and 
native history have been neglected in the Tagala country. The rocks of the Phil- 
ippines have not been opened to be read like books. More is known of the botany of 
the islands than of tho formation of the mountains and their foundations. The 
original inhabitants were Nigriios — a dwarfish race, very dark and tameless, still in 
existence, but driven to the parts of the countiy most inaccessible. They are of 
the class of dark savages, who smoke cigars holding the fiery ends between their 
teeth! The islands were invaded and extensively harassed by Malay tribes — the 
moft numerous and active being the Tagala, Of this tribe is General Aguinaldo, and 
it is as a man with a tribe not a nation that he has become conspicuous. The other 
tribes of Malays will not sustain him if he sliould be wild enough to want to make 
war upon the United States. The Tagalas are cock fighters and live on the lowlands. 
Thoy cat rice chiefly, but are fond of ducks anj chickens, and they have an in- 
credibly acute sense of smell, not a bad taste in food, and do not hanker to get Irunk. 
Tlie Yisayas arc also a tribe. The Igolatas are next to the Tagala in numbers 
and energy. They show traces of Chinese and Japanese blood. There are no Afri- 
cans in the Philippines, no sign of th,% blood. This may be attributed to Phillip's 
prohibition of negro slaver}'. General Greene, of New York, took with him to 
T.Iqnila a fnll-bloodod black manservant, and he was a great curiosity to the Fili- 
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piaos. When the English conquered Manila in 17(12 tlicy iiad Se|)oy rc;:;iments, anil 
held the city eighteen monthii. A good deal of Sejioy blood is still in evidence. The 
Chinese have been growing in imporiancc in the Philippines, Their men marry the 
ivomen of the islands and have largo families, the boys of this class being wonder- 
fully thrifty. The children of Englishmen by the native women are often hand- 
some, and of strong organization. The females are especially comely. 

The early history of the islands consists of accounts of contests with frontier 
rebels, attacks by pirates, and reprisals by the Spaniards, great storms and destructive 
earthquakes. It is remarkable that Magellan was, like Captain Cook, a victim o' 
savages, wliose existence he made known to civilized people, falling in a sea-side 
conte,st. Magellan had converted a captive chief to Christianity and baptised him 
as King Charles. More than two thousand of his subjects were converted in a day, 
;nid the great navigator set forth to conquer islands for the dominion of the Christian 
King, who lived on the isle of Zebu. The Christian monarch was eutcrtained and 
ruceived ronny presents, making return in bags of gold dii.-t, fruit, oil and wine. 
Uis Queen was^ presented with a looking glass, and then she iusisled upon baptism, 
and so groat was the revival that MagelJan set out to capture more jieopie for Ihe 
newly made Christian couple — invaded the island of Matau, and with forty-lwo men 
landed where the water was shallow, hie allies remaining afloat by invitation of Ma- 
gellan, to see how the Spaniards disposed of enemies. The Spanish lauded at night, 
and on the morning found a great multitude of savages opposed to them, and fought 
for life, but were overwhelmed by thousands of warriors. The Admiral wa- in \\ liilc 
armor, and lighting desperately, was at last wounded in his sword ami, and ilien iii 
the face, and leg. He was deserted by his men, who sought to save themselves in 
ihe water, and killed many of his enemies, but his helmet and skull were crushed at 
one blow by a frantic savage with a huge club. There were thirty-two Spaniards 
killed, and one of the squadron of three ships was burned as there were not men 
enough to sail all tlie vessels. There is in Manila, in the walled city, where it is 
seen every day by thousands of American soldiers, a stalely monument to the navi- 
gator who found the Philippines, and whose adventurous discoveries insured him im- 
mortality. His first landing on the Philippines was March 12th, 1521, less than 
thirty years after Columbus appeared in the West Indfos, believing that he was in 
ihe midst of the ancient East Indies, and judging from the latitude in the neighbor- 
iiiiod of the island empire of the Crcat Kaliii.* 

*This account of Slagellan is from Antonio dc Jtiirga's rare volume piiblishoil in 
Mexico. 
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"Aitct the ileuth of Miigulliin, Diiarto ISarbosa took tlie comiiiiUKl iinil lie and. 
twenty of liis men were treaeheronsly killwl by tlie Christian King, willi whom 
they liad allied themselves, one Juan Serrano wae left alive amongst the native:^. 
Magellan's 'Victory' was the tirst ship that circumnavigated the globe. 

"Magellanes ]iasseJ over to the service of the King of Castile, from causes which 
moved him tlicfcto; and ho set forth to the Kmperor Oliarlcs Y., our sovereign, 
that the Ishmd.J of Jlahico fell within the demarcation of iiis crown of Casfile, and 
tliat Die eoinfucst of tiiem pertained to him conformably to ilie concession of Pope 
Alexander; he also offered to make an expedition and a voyage to them in the em- 
))oroi'V name, kying his course through that part of the dcliuiitation which hehmged 
to Ca^iile, and availing hiniseif of a famous astroluger and cu^iiiagrapher named 
Huyfarelo, whom he kept in his service. 

"The Kniperor (from t!ie importance of the businesii) confided this vuyagc and 
discovery of JIagellancs, with the ships and provisions which were requisite for it, 
« ith uhiuh he set sail and discovered tliu straits to whieii he gave his name. Through 
Hif.-i' !n' [lii^sed iu ilic Soiiili Sea, and navigated to the islands of Teudaya and Sobu, 
while lie wa,~ killed by (he natives of ilaian, which is one of (hem. His ships went 
un Id Jlalnco, where fheir crews Juid disputes and differences with the Portuguese 
who were in tlie island of Terrcnafe; ami at last, not being able to maintain thcm- 
s,.|vcs llicre, lliuy left Maluco in a ship named the A'iclory, which had remained to 
i1ic (:a.uliitns out of their fleet, and tliey took as Chief and Caplaiii -Tiiiiii Sebastian 
ili'l I'^iiio, who performed tlie voyage to Castile, by the way nt India, wlieie iic ar- 
livcil wilii very few of his men, and be gave an acconni to His Majesty o£ the di>.- 
iii\ei-v of (he islands of the great archipelago, and of bis voyage." 

The uurk of He Morga lias value as a novelty, as it is more than a defense — a 
huidafion of ilie Spanisli rule iu ihc Phili|ii-iines In the si.vfccnlh cciitmw. The 
iilietiageisa f;ii>- lU'uiuisc of a i-emarkable i»'ifuriiunice, and it is here presented: 

THE 

I'lULEPPlNTi: ISLANDS, 

MOLUCCAS, SIAM, CAMBODIA, 

JAPAN' AND CHINA, 

at the elose of tlie Sixteenth Ccutnry 

By ANTONIO DK MORGA. 

Traiislalri! I'nuii thi> Spioiisli. with Notes aiid [i Prt-face, and a 

lA-tU-r from T-iiis Vafv. De Torres. "D.-.'ii-ril'iiit; Hi.s Voy- 

,![;■<■ ■[■Iiionsh tlie Tovivs Slniils. hy Ilie 
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The original wurk of Dc Morga was printed in Mexico in ICOS), and li^is betouiu 
extremely rare; tlicre is no copy of it in the Eibliotheque Imperiale of Paris. TliIs 
translation is from a transeription made for tlio Ilaklnyt Soeiety from tlic copy in 
the Grenville Library of the British Museum; tlic catalogue of which states that 
"this book, printed at Mexico, is for that reason probably imknown to Bibliogra2)hers, 
though a hook of great rarity." 

The translator gives a new view to Americans of (he part thai SpiUiiiinL l)avu 
played in the Philippines. He plunges deep into \m subject, saying: 

" The great point in which Manila has been a success, is the fact that the orig- 
inal inhabitants have not disappeared before the Knropeans, and that iJiuy li;i.vi! 
been civilized, and brought into a closer union with the dominant racL' iliaii i.s tn 
be found elsewhere in similar cirenmstances. The inhabitants of the I'liilip^iiiics 
previous to the S|)anish settlement wore not like tlie inhabitants of the groat liidiau 
peninsula, people with a civilization as old as that of their conquerors. ILxeeptiiig 
that they possessed the art of writing, and an alphabet of their own, they do not 
appeal to have differed in any way from the Dajaks of Borneo as described by ]Mr. 
Boyle in his recent book of adventures amongst tliat [leople. Indeed, there i-t al- 
most a coincidence of verbal expressions in the descriptions he and De Morga give 
uf the social customs, habits, and superstitions of the two peoples they are describ- 
ing; though many of tiiese coincidences are sueli as arc incidental to life in siitiihir 
circumstances, they arc enough to lead one to suppose a community nt origin of ihi> 
inhabitants of Borneo and Luzon." Mr. Consul l-'ariTu. .\hiuila, March l^iili, 1S15, 
wrote and Is quoted in support of lliis view as follows: 

"The most efficient agents of puhUe order througlmut (he islands are the hniit 
clergy, many of whom are also of the country. TJiere arc cou>idera!jIe parl^ dE 
these possessions in wliich t!ic ucigiiial nuos, as at Ceylon, retain their independence, 
aud are neither taMcd nor iiitcrrcicd willi; and tln-oughout the islands the power ot 
lire government is founded miicii nioio ou moral than on physical influence. The 
laws are mild, and peculiarly favorable to the natives. Tlic people are iudolciu, 
temperate and superstitious. The government is conciliatory and respectable in its 
i-liaracter and appearance, and prudent, hut decisive in (he c.^ei'cise of its powers 
i>ver the people; and united with llie clergy, who are shrewd, aud tolerant, aiid 
-iocere, and respectable in general conducl, sliidiou:^ly ohwrvant of their ccclc-iasii 
■al duties, and managing wiHi great tiict lliu native clutraelcr." 

March 39, ISril, Mr. (Sinsul hirn n wrofe: '-Wiliuiut any governing po.ur 
>vhatever, the grc:ile.-i moral iiilhu'ncc in iluvi; po-=se<.ions i- ihat wliirli llie tnie.rl.s 
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pointsa, and divide among the monastic oi-dera of Aiifjnstines, Rocoletos, Dominicans, 
and Franciscans [who arc all Spaniards), and tlie assi.'^tant native clergy. A pnimla- 
tion exceeding 3,800,000 souls is ranged into 677 pueblos or parishes, witlioiit 
reclioning ilie nnsuklned tribes. In 577 of those pueblos tliere are churches, nath 
convents or clerical residences attached, and about 500 of them are in the pergonal 
inenmhcncy of those Spanish monks The whole cedes iastical subdivisions boin--' 
embraced in the archbishopric of Manila and three bishoprics." 

"The riiilippines were converted to Christianity and maintained in it by the 
monastic orders, energetically protected by them (and at no very past period) against 
tiic oppressions of the provincial authorities, and are still a check on them in the 
iiiten -IS of the pcojile. The clergy are receivers in their districts of the capitation 
tax paid by llic natives, and impose it; they are the most economical agency of the 
government." 

The Archbishop of llimihi is substantially of Ihij judgment. De Morga opens 
his address to the reader: 

"The monarchy of Kings of Spain has been aggrandized by the zeal and care 
with which they have defended within Ihcir own hereditary kingdoms, the Holy 
Caliiolic Faith, which the Roman Church teaches, against whatsoever adversaries 
oppose it, or seek to obscure the truth by various errors, which faith they have 
di^.=eni;nated ihroughout the world. Thus by the mercy of God they preserve their 
realms and subjects in the purity of the Christian religion, deserving thereby the 
glorious title and renown which they possess of Defenders of the Faith. Moreover, 
by the valor of their indomitable hearts, and at the expense of their revenues 
and property, with Spanish fleets and men, they have furrowed the seas, and dis- 
covered and conquered vast kingdoms in the most remote and unknown parEs of the 
world, leading their inhabitants to a knowledge of the true God, and to the fold 
of the Chrislinn Church, in which they now live, governed in civil and polititid 
matters with iieaee and justice, under the shelter and protection of tlie royal arm 
and power -which was wanting to them. This boast is true of Manila, and of Manila 
atone amongst all the colonies of Spain or the other European states. If the natives 
of Manila have been more fortunate than those of Cuba, Peru, Jamaica, and Mesico. 
it has been owing to the absence of gold, which in other places attracted adventurers 
so lawless that neither Ihe Church nor Courts of justice could restrain thorn." 
I It is against the orders named as worthy exalted praise that the insurgents arc 
most inflamed, and whose expulsion from the island? is certain in case of Philippine 
jurisLliclion. The trutli appear; to be that the Spanis-h Colonial system was slower 
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ill tliG East Indies than in the West Indies and South America in produein^; tiie 
revolutionary rchcIHon tliat was its logical consequence, and the friars more am! 
more became responsihlc for official oppression and gradually became odiout?. 

It was New Spain— Mexico— that ruled the riiiliiipino?, until :\Icvicrni i:iik'- 
peridence restricted !ier sovereignty. \Vlioii a Commandcr-in-Cliier died in lliu I'liil- 
ippines, it was snlTicient to find amongst his papers a scaled di:ipatc!i. ;is MiHi;a 
records, "From the liigli court of Mexico, which carried on the govcvnuiciu m lien 
the fleet left New Spain, naming (in case the Commander-in-Chief died) a Mic(c-.or 
to the governorship." It was in virtue of such an appointment that (luido de l.a- 
bazarris, a royal officer, entered upon those duties, and was ohcyed. lie, with inui h 
prudence, valor, and tact, continned the conversion and pacitic-ation of the i-iaiids. 
and governed them, and Morga states that in his time there came the corsair I.iina- 
liou from China, with seventy large ships and many nieu-at-arm>, afiainst Jlaiiila. 
lie entered the city, and having killed the master of the camp Jhniin du (Joili, 
in his honse, along with other Spaniards who were in it, he went ;igain,-t llie fortress 
in which the Spaniards, who were few in number, had taken refuge, with the ohji'ct 
of taking the country and making himself master of it. TJic Span- 
iards, with the succor which Captain Joan de Salzado brouifht them 
from Vigan, of the men whom he had with him (for lie had scon tills cori^air 
jiass by the coast, and had followed him to Manila), defended themselves so valiantly, 
that after killing many of the people they forced liim to re-embark, and to leave the 
hay in flight, and take shelter in the river of Pangasinam, whither tlie Spaniards 
followed him. There they burned his fleet, and for many days surrounded this 
corsair on land, who in secret made some small boats with wlucii ho fled ;nid put 
to sea, and abandoned the islands. 

The change of tbe name of the islands Irom Lazarus, which Magulhui called 
them, to the Philippines and the capture of the native town of Manila and its con- 
version into a Spanish city is related by Morga in these words: 

"One of the ships which sailed from the port of Navidad in company with the 
fleet, under the command of Don Alonso de Arellano, carried as jiiiot one Lope 
Martin, a mulatto and a good sailor, although a restless man; when this ship came 
near the islands it left the fleet and went forward amongst the Islands, and, having 
procured some provisions, ivithout waiting for the chief of the expedition, turned 
hack to New Spain by a northerly course; either from the little inclination which 
he had for making the voyage to the isles, or to gain the reward for haviuf; diseovorod 
the conrse for returning. lie arrived speedily, and gave news of having seen the 
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islands, and discovered tlie return voyage, and said a few tilings with respect to liis 
coming, without any message from the chief, nor any advices as to wliat liappened 
to him. Don Alonzo de Arellano was well received by the High Court of Justice, 
which governed at that time, and was taking into consideration the granting of a 
reward to him and to liis pilot; and this wonld have been done, had not the flagship of 
the Coiniiunider-in-C'bief arrived during this time, after performing the sumo voy- 
age, and bringing a true narrative of events, and of the actual condition of aftairs, 
and of the settlement of Scbn; also giving an account of how Don Alonzo de Arellano 
witli liis ship, without receiving orders and ivithont any necessity for it, had gone on 
before the fleet on entering among the isles, and had never appeared since. It was 
also stated that, besides these islands, which had peacefully submilfcd to His Majesty, 
there were many others, large and ricli, well provided with inhabitants, victuals and 
gold, which they hoped to reduce to subjection and peace with the assistance wliicii 
was requested; and that the Commander-in-Chief had given to all these isles the name 
of riiilippines, in memory of His Majesty. The succor was sent to him immedialelv, 
and has been continually sent eveiy year conformably to the necessities whicli 
have presented themselves; so that the land was won and maintained. 

"The Commander-in-Chief having heard of other islands around Sebu with 
aljundance of provisions, he sent thither a few Spaniards to bring some of the natives 
over in a friendly manner, and rice for the camp, with which he maintained himself 
as well as he could, until, having passed over to the island of Panay, he sent thence 
Martin de Goiti, his master of the camp, and other captains, with the men that 
ietmed to him suiFieient, to ihe side of Luwin, to endeavor to pacify it and bring it 
under submission to His Majesty; a native oC that islinid. of importance, namoJ 
Maomat was to guide them. 

"Having arrived at the Cay of Manila, they found its town on the sea beach close 
to a large river, in the possession of, and fortiiled by a chief whom they called 
Ihijamora; and in front across the river, there was another large town named Tondo; 
this was also hold by another chief, named Eajamatanda. These places were fortified 
with pahns, and thick arigues filled in with earth, and a groat quantity of bronze can- 
iKHi. and other large pieces with chambers. Martin de Goiti having began to tre.»L 
with the chiefs and their people of the peace and submission which he claimed for 
them, it became neocHsary for him to break with them; and the Spaniards entered 
the town by force of arms, and took it, with the forts and artillery, on the day of Sta. 
Potenciana, the 19th of May, the year 1571; upon which the natives and their chiefs 
gave in, and made submission, and many others of the same island of Luzon did the 
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"When the Commander-in-Chief, Legazpi, received news in Panay of the taking 
"f Manila, and the establisliment of the Spaniards there he left the affairs of Sebn, 
aiid of the other islands which had been subdued, set in order; and he entrusted the 
natives to the most trustworthy soldiers, and gave such orders ae seemed fitting for 
ilie government of those provinces, which are commonly called the Visayas de los 
Pintados, because the natives there have their whole bodies niarted witli fire. He then 
came to Manila with the remainder of hi? people, and was very well received there; 
and estabUshed afresh with the natives and their chieL- the peace, friendship and 
submission to His Majesty which they had already offered. The Commander-in-Chief 
founded and established a town on the very site of Manila (of which Rajamora made 
a donation to the Spaniards for that purpose), on account of its being strong and in 
a well provisioned district, and in the midst of all the istes (leaving it its name of 
JIanila, which it held from the natives). He took what land was suflicient for (bo 
city, in which the governor established his scat and residence; he fortified it with 
care, holding this object more especially in view, in order to make it the seat of 
government of this new settlement, rather than considering the temperature or width 
of the site, which is hot and narrow, from having the river on one side of tho city, 
and the bay on the other, and at the back large swamps and marshes, which make 
if very strong, 

'■Eroni this post he pursued the work of pacification of the other provinces of 
ibis great island of Luzon and of tho surrounding districts; some subiriitling Iticm- 
selves willingly, others being conquered by force of amis, or by the indiu^trv of the 
monks who sowed the Holy Gospel, in which each and all labored valiantly, both 
in the time and governorship of the adelantado Miguel Lopez de Legazpi, and in 
lliat of other governors who succeeded him. Tlie laud was entrusted to those who 
liad pacified it and settled in it, and heads named, on behalf of the crown, of the 
provinces, ports, towns, and cities, which were founded, together with other special 
commissions for ne('es.=ities ivhich might arise, and for the e.vpcnses of the royal 
exchequer. The affairs of the governmenl, and conversion of Ihc natives, were 
treated as was fit and necessary. Ships were provided each year to make the voyage 
to New Sapin, and to return with the u-^iial sup)ilie'?; so that tlie condition of the 
I'hilippine Islands, in spiritu;il and temporal mafiers, flourishes at tho present day, 
;is all know. 

"The Commander-in-Chief, Miguel Lopez do Legazpi, as has been said, discovered 
the islands, and made a settlement in them, and gave a gnod begiujiing to tlicir 
fubjeetlon and i)acilir;ifion. Tie founded the cily of llie Most llolv Knmc of Jesus 
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iii tlio provinces of llic I'iulado;, and after tluit the fily of iUuiila iu ih'j i^hind of 
Luzon. He conquoiwl liiorc ilie ]iroviiice of Ylocus; an<\ in it^ (own <ind port, 
called Vigan, he foinidod a Sjumish town, to wiiicli ho gave the name o£ Villa 
Fcrnaiidina. So also he jiaeiJied Uio province of Pangasinaii and the inland of 
Mindoro. He fixed the rate of tribute whidi the natives had to pay in all the 
islands, and ordered many other matiora relating to their government and conver.-ii)ii, 
\nitil he died, in the year of 1574, at Manila, where his body lies hurtcJ in the monas- 
tery of St. Angusline. 

"During t!ie government of Ihid Guido de Liibazairit:, trade and commerce were 
estahliplied between great China and ILmila, ships coming each year with mer- 
chandise, and the governor giving them a good reception; so that every year the 
trade has gone on increasing," 

The Enc}"clopaedia Britannioa says that the Island Samai was called Filipina by 
Vellalohos, who sailed from Mexico in February, 1543. The ca|)ital was (ixed at 
Manila in 1571, a distinction enjoyed three hundred and twenty-seven years. It was 
in a letter of Lagozpis in 1567 that tlie name Iks Filipinos appeared for the first time. 

Tlie Dutch became very enlerprinng and ventiircsomo in the Asiatic archipel- 
agoes and gave the Philippines much attention, having many fights with the Span- 
iards. The Ladrones became well known as a resting place between the Islands 
of Philip and New Spain— Mexico. The Chinese Pirates were troiihlesonie, and the 
Spaniards, between the natives, the pirates and the Dutchmen, kept bu-y, and 
had a great deal of naval and miUtary instruction. There were other varittics of lite 
of an exciting character, in terrible storms and earthquakes. The stonn season is 
the same in the Philippines as in the West Indies, and the tempests have like feat- 
ures. October is the cyclone and monsoon month. The most dcstmctive storm in 
the island of Luzon of record was Ootoher 31st, 1876. Floods rolled from the mount- 
ains, and there was a genera! destruction of roads and bridges, and it is reported 
six thousand persons wore killed. 

So extensive and exposed is the P.ay of Manila, it is one lunidred and tweiiiy 
knots in circumference— that it is not properly a harbor, but a stormy sheet of 
water. Admiral Dewey's fleet has had low steam in the boilers all the while to quickly 
apply the power of the engines for safety in ease of a visitation from the dreaded 
typhoon, which comes on suddenly as a squall and rages with tornado intensity. 

There are many volcanoes in the islands, and they exist from the North of 
LuKon to the Sulus in ilie extreme South, a distance as great as from Scotland to 
Sicily. There is one on Luzon that bears a close resemblance hothjn appearance 
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aud phenomena to Vcsuviii.f. Tlio likunoss in criiij|.ions is stnrllinjr. -riic dty of 
Manila has repeatedly suffered from destroying shocks, and slight agitations are 
frequent. Wltliin historie times a mountain in Luzon collapsed, and a river was 
filled up while the earth played fountains of sand. The great volcano 'L\ial. ir, miles 
south of Manila, is only SoO feet high, and on a small island in a lake helicvcd in be 
a volcanie ahyss, having an area of 100 square miles. Monte Cagua, 9,!J10 feel hi h 
discharges smoke continually. In 1811 12,000 persons lost their Jives on Lu>;ou 
the earth heing disordered and rent in an appalling way. There were awful erupliona 
July 20 and October 24 18G7 forests of groat trees buried in discharges of volcaimes. 
June 3, 18(i3 at 31 minntei after 7 in the evening, after a day of excessive heat 
there was a shock at Minila !a ting 30 seconds, in which 400 penide were kilted 
2,000 wounded, and 2b public and 570 private houses seriously di\niaged. The 
greater structures mide heips of fragments. That these cabniities have tauHit Ihe 
people lessons m building is ipparent in every house, but one wonders that fhey 
have not taken even gieater prtcuitions. The forgetfulness of earthquake e.vpeii- 
ences in countues where they nre familiar, always amazes those unaceustoincd to 
the awful agitations and troubled with the anticipations of imagination. How- 
ever, there never has been in the Philippines structural changes of the earth as prciif; 
as in the center of the United States in the huge iissiires opened and remaining lakes 
in the New Madrid convulsions. 

In a surprising extent the Spanish government in the Philipjiiiies lias been in the 
hands of the priests, especially the orders of ihe eliurch. In the caily centuries 
there was less cruel oppression than in Mexico and Peru. And yet there is in l!ie 
old records a free-handed way of referring to killing people that shows a somewhat 
sanguinary state of society even including good citizens. 

Bias Riiys Ac Herman Gonzales wrote to Dr. Morga from one of his expeditions, 
addressing his friend: 

"To Dr. Antonio de Morga, Lieutenant of the Governor of the Fllipine isles of 
Luzon, in the city of Manila, whom may our Lord preserve. From Camboia." Tlii; 
was in Cochin China, one of the Kings being in trouble, called upon Gonzales, who 
sympathized with him and wrote of the ceremony in which he assisted: "I came at 
his bidding, and he related to me liow those people wished to kill him and deprive 
him of the kingdom, that I might give him a remedy. The Mambaray was the 
person who governed the kingdom, and as the king was a youth and yielded to 
wine, he made lilllo account of him and thought to he king himself. At last t 
and the Spaniards killed him, and after that they caught his sons and killed them. 
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Aftui- that the capture of tlie Malay Caneona wm undertaken, and he was killed, 
and there was seemity from this danger by means of the Spaniards. We then re- 
liinicd to the war, and I learned that another grandee, who was head of a province, 
wished to rise tip, and go over to the side of Chupinanon; I seized him and killod 
him; putting him on his trial. With all this the King and kingdom loved us Tory 
mucli, and that province was pacified, and returned to the King. At this time 
a vei'sel arrived from Siam, which was going with an embassy to Jlanila, and put in 
here. There came in it Padre Fray Pedro Custodio. The King was much delighted 
at (ho arrival of the priest, and wished to set up a church for him." 

Unquestionably there was degeneracy that began to have mastery in high places, 
and this can be disfinetly made out early in this century, becoming more obvious 
in depravity, when Spain fell into disorder during the later years of the Napoleonic 
disturbances, and (he autliority and influence of Mexico were eliminated from Spain. 
I may offer the .suggestion and allow it to vindicate its own importance, that il' 
we have any Philippine Islands to spare, we ehotild turn them over to the Republic 
of Mexico, taking in exchange Lower California and Sonera, and presenting those 
]irnvinees to California to bo incorporated in that State as counties. li was under 
Mexican rule that the Philippines were most peaceable and flourishing. 

The late Government of the islands as revealed to the American officers who came 
into possession of Manila, was fearfully corrupt. It was proven by documents and 
perjonal testimony not impeachable, that a Captain-General's launch had been used 
to smuggle Mexican dollars, that the annual military expedition to the soutliern 
islands was a stated speculation of the Captain-General amounting to $200,000, 
in one case raised to $400,000, that the same high official made an excursion to al! 
the custom houses on the islands ordered the money and books aboard his ship and 
never returned cither, that one way of bribery was for presents to be made to the 
wives of officials of great power and distinction; one lady is named to whom 
business men when presenting a splendid bracelet, waited on her with two that slie 
might choose the one most pleasing, and as she had two white arms, she kept both. 

The frequent changes in Spanisli rulers of the islands are accounted for h\ 
the demand for lucrative places, from the many favorites to whom it was agreeable 
and exemplar}- to offer opportunities to make fortunes. It goes hard with the de- 
posed Spaniards that they had no chance to harvest perquisites, and must go home 
poor. This is as a fountain of little tears. 

The city of Manila is not lofty in buildings, because it has been twice damaged to 
tlio verge of ruin by cartliqiiakes.and many times searched and shaken by tremen- 
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dous -ii]c.>. ui)d is >ih,alc(l <ni tii. hiiuis .o low that it i« iiol iii.liftc.I lo llu- ^^,^o of 
iiiMiikiiKl— i> iiul a ciry iq^oji ii Jiill^ and yi'f il i^ "no raciui t-ity." Aiituiiiu de .Morga 
Rays: 

"The entrance of the Spaiiianl. into iIr. l'iiili|,]n,K's ,liice tlic yoar lotii, and the 
sntijcction and coi>vor>ion u liicli lias been elTeclod in ilieni, and llioir mode of govern- 
inoTil, and flial. wldcii dining flieso years His Majesty iias iirovidod and ordered 
I'oi- iheir good, lias liecii \hv iau>c of iniKivation in many tilings, sneli as are usual 
to kingdoms and provinces wiiieli charge their fait!) and sovereign. The iirsl has been 
that, !)e?ides (be name of Philippines. wJiich they toolv and received from the be- 
ginning of Iheir coni|nesl. alt tlic islands are now a new kingdom and sovereignty, 
U) winch His .Majewty I'liilip the Hccond, our sovereign, gave llie name of New 
Kiiigdujii of Castile, of ujijcli hy his riiyal privilege, lie made the city of Manila 
the capital, giving to il, as a special favor among otliers, a coat of arms with a 
crown, clioseu and ap]njinled iiy liis royal person, which is a scntehcon dividea 
across, and in (he upper part a castle on the red field, and in the lower part a lion of 
gold, crowned and rani]mnl. with a naked sword in the dexter liand, and half tne 
body in the uhapc of a dolphin upon the waters ot the sea. signifying that the Span- 
iards passed over tlieni ivith arms lo conquer Ibis kingdom for the crown of Castile. 
■■The Commander- in-Cbief. Miguel Lopez de Legazpi, fiivt governor of the 
I'hilipplnes. founded the city of Manila, in the isle of Luwm, in the same site in which 
Itnjaiiioni had his town a]id fort (as has been said more at lenglb). at the nn.nih of 
the river which pours out into the hay, on a point which is foniicd hehveen the 
river and the sea. He occupied the whole of ii with this town and divided it among 
the .S]ianiards in eqnal building plots, with streets and hlocks of houses regnhirly 
laid out, straight and level leaving a great place, tolerably Ff(nare. wliere he erected 
the cathedral chnveb and municipal buildings; and another place of ann^. in whicli 
stood the fort and there also the royal buildings; he gave sites to the nioniistcries and 
hospital and chapels, which would he huill, as this was a city which would grow and 
increase every day, as has ali-cody happened; because in the eonrse of time which 
passed by, it has become as illustrious as the best cities of all those parts. 

"The whole city is surrounded by a wall of hewn stone of more than two and a 
half yards in width, and in parts more than three, with small towers and traverses at 
intervals; it has a fortress of hewn stone at the point, which guards the bar and the 
river, with a ravelin close lo the water, wliich contains a few heavy pieces of artillery 
which command the sea and the river, and oihcr guns on the higher part of the 
fort for the defense of iho bar, besides other middliiig-siKcd field gun- and swivel 
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guEE, With vauKs for supplies and munitions, and a powder magazine, with its 
inner space well protettod, and an abundant well of fresh water; also quarters for 
soldiers and artillerymen and a house for the Commandant. U is newly fortified 
on ilie land side, in the place of arms, where the entrance is through a good waH. 
and two salient lowers furnished with artillery which command the wall and gate. 
Tills fortress named Santiago, has a detachment of tliirty soldiers, with their officers, 
and eight artillervmcn, who guard the gate and entrance in watches, under the 
command of an alcalde who lives witliin, and has the guard and custody of it. 

"There is another fortress, also of stone, in the same wall, at the ditance of the 
range of a culverin, at the end of the wall wiiich runs along the shore of the hay; 
this is named Nnestra Seuora de Guia; it is a very large round block, with its court- 
yard, water and quartors, and magazines and other workshops within; it has an oul- 
work jutting out towards the beach, in which there are a dozen of large and middle- 
sized guns, which command the bay, and sweep the walls which run from it to the 
port and fort of Santiago. On the further side it has a large salient tower with 
four heavy pieces, which command the beach further on, towards the chapel of 
Xiic^trn Senora de CJuia- The gate and entrance of this is within the city, it is 
guarded by a detachment of twenty soldiers, with their officers, and six artillery- 
men, a commandant, and his lieutenant, who dwell within. 

"On Hie land side, where the wall extends, there is a bastion called Sant 
Andres, with six pieces of artillery, which can fire in all directions, and a few 
fwivel guns; and further on another outwork called San Gabriel, opposite the 
parian of the Sangleys, with the same number of cannon, and both these works have 
forae soldiers and an ordinary guard. 

"Tlie wall is sufiieienily high, with hattlements and turrets for its defense ia 
till' modern fashions; tbey have a circuit of a league, which may be Iraversed on 
the top of the walls, with many stairs on the inside at intervals, of the same stone- 
work, and three principal city gates, and many other posterns to the river and 
hciich for the service of the eity in convenient places. All of those gates are shut 
before nightfall by the ordinary patrol, and the keys are carried to the guard-room of 
the royal buildings; and in the morning, when it is day, the patrol returns with 
them and opens the eity. 

"The royal magazines are in the parade; in them are deposited and Ivcpt all 
fhe munitions and supplies, cordage, iron, copper, lead, arlillery, arquebuses, and 
other things belonging to the royal treasury, with fheir special ofTieials and work- 
men, who are under the command of the royal officers. 
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"Close to those magazines ia ilie powder niiigazinc, with its master, official!, and 
convicts, in whicli, on ordinary occasions, tiiirty mortars grind powder, and that 
whieli is damaged is refined. 

"In another part of the city, in a convenient situation, k the cannon foundry, 
with its moulds, furnaces, and instrument founders, and workmen, nlio carry on 
the works. 

"The royal hnildings are very liandsome, with a good view, and very roomy, 
with many windows opening seaward and to the parade; they are all of hown stone, 
with two courts and high and low corridors with thick pillars." 

The city of to-day verifies the descriptive talent and aeeuracj of this writer. 
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THIC SOUTHERN PJIILIPriNICS. 

Im])oi1iini F;iclij About tlio Le.s.?er Ir^Iiiods ol the nitli|i|iiin! ArL'iiii)uliigo~Lo(a- 
lion. Si;ii} and I\i]]i(iatiijii — Capitals and Principal Cities — liivei-s and llai'Jjiir.s 
— SiiiiauL' and Soil- — I'ooplo and Products— Leading Indutitiics — Tlieii' Coin- 
itu'iv-c juid JSiisiness All'airs — The Monsoons and Typhoons — The Terrors of 
llic Teniptsl.-; iind How to Avoid Them. 

The inland and proviiu-c of Mindoro lies in flie strait ol if.s name and ^onth of 
Luzon, h liasin llic center an elevated plain, «o quote from tlie inilitjry 
notcH issuccl hy the M'ar Department, from wlucli many s-ierras extend in 
different directions to the coast, making the latter rugged and dangerous. The 
island is of an oval form, villi a prolongation of the northern portion toward the west. 
Though an easy day's sail from Manila, it is one of the least populon.? islands of the 
archipelago, being extremely mountainous, covered with dense forests, and in the 
more level parts near the coast full of mar.^hes, and very unliealtjiful. The inhiihi- 
tants of the coast are Tagals, hut in the ijiterior there U a low Irihe of the Malayan 
race, probably the indigenes of ilie island, and called Mangniaiios, speak- 
ing a peculiar language and living in a very misei'iihle manner on the 
products of a rude agriculture. There are also said lo be some Segritoe, but of these 
very little is known. TJiore are many short streams. The island is 110 miles lung 
and has an area of 3,087 square miles. The population is 10(5,170. There is little 
known of the mountains of the interior, as the inhabitants dwell mainly on the coasts. 
Mindoro constitutes one of the provinces of the Pliilipjiine.- inuler an alcalde. 

The capital is CaJapan, with a population of 5,.)Sj. It is siiuatcd to the norili, 
on [he harbor of its name, defended by a fort of regular construction; it has about 
500 bouses, among the notable stone ones being the parish, court house and jail, 
and cnsn real. II is the rsidence of the alcalde mayor and several public function- 
arie.. The cily is siluidod DlJ miles tnm, ihtnila. 

Mount Kahivitc is a lojig-baclsod proiiioinon, llie wcsteru slope of wlileli foritis 
Cape Kahivite, and the northern slope Point del Monte; llio summit, about 2,000 feet 
high, appears dome-shaped when seen from the west, but from the north or south 
it shows a long rid^re fairly level; the western end of this ridge is the highest part. 

The capilal of [he |n-nvinrc, Cii);i])an, Is a co.i-t lown. The inhabitants are occu- 
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pied in liiiniing, fishing) and ordiiiiii'v wL'aving. Tlic i'oiiiim'rL'c i,< iii^r;;iiiliraiii. 
Sand banks extend in front of the town to a di^lancc of oiio-liall' iiiilo. To (.'Iciir 
tlieso, the iiortiiorn Silonai islet should not he shut out by I'uint ('iilii|iaLL. On this 
lino, near the north edge of the banks, the ^onndings are itfi to 4(1 fathoms. 

The Scmirara Island:- Conn a group of eight islands, all snirouiided by reefs. 

Semirara, the largest of the group, is liiUy, abont 513 feet high at the hij^liost 
part. The west eoa*t includes several little bays almor^t cndrt'ly ohsiriKlcd by rei'l'.-, 
on the edge of which arc depths of 4'i to 13 fiithom^i; ami oil thi' um-n of Seinlrara, 
which stands on the top of the hil! facing tlio largest buy, tliu anchorage i- very bad, 
even for coasters. The east coast is bordered by a reef, which extends ahmtt a inile 
from (he northeast part of (he island; on coming from (he north this const of iliy 
island mnst not be approached within three miles until Ihc town of SeiiLraia bears 
full west. There is anchorage at the south of the island in .'i to rt falhoms. -ainl. iliir- 
ing (he northeast monsoon. Good coal for steaming [)ur|)()-;cs wa-^ I'oiiiil on llie 
island hy Captain Villavicencio, of (he Spanish mny. 

Tablas Island is inomifainons, and on its northern c.\h'eiiii(y \< the jical; Cabrao 
de Tablas, 3,40-'' feet high; generally the coasts are clear and .-Icep-to. Oil' tlie mudi 
end are two rocky isiets, dislant one cable from the coast; the larger one i< clear and 
steep, iJio smaller one has rocks aronnd it. 

Tlic west coast ot ilindoro Wand has no soundings oil it cxccjiling In llic bay-, 
or within one or two miles of Ihe shore in some places. In Ihe inleilnv donlilc and 
Ireblc chaiiis of nionniiiitis exlcnd Ihrongh l!ie i-huid, ami some low point, ot land 
pi'ojeit from them into the sea. 

Pahian Bay affords excellent shellcr in the noi[lica<t moiisuoii. atid U also a <.m- 
venient place for vessels to ohtain sup]>!ies wluni pas-^in^' ilimngh .Miiidoi-n Strait. 
'J'hc bay is live miles wide at (he enU'unei'. ol' a :-eini-eifcn]ai' I'lirMi, cuinn'ng bai-k 
three miles iu a northerly direction. Tiiere aic no dantjcr- in il. 

A small river tlisembogvies where good water can lie nlilaiiieil with racility: and 
on the beach there is plcnlv ot driflwo.al. The coral projei-:- rnie-liaif milr Iroiu 
(he eutrauce of the river, and Iuh 10 and I".' i'alhotns close lo il^ edge. 

Care must be taken when working Inio I'aluan i!ay, for the si|ualls come violcndy 
oft Ihe high land, and very sudden, and at night do iiol give Ihc IcasI warning, 

Tiic Calamianes are a group of high islajids lying between the northca^f end 
of Palawan and Mindoro, and exicndiug befwccn the parallels ot 11 degrees :V.t min- 
utes and 13 degrees 20 niinntes X"., and the meridians of ll'J degrees I) miruii.'- 
and 120 degrees 23 minute:? I-:. ISn.snaiiga, Ihc largest island of (he grou|i. i. ahoiil :! 1 
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miles ill extent NW, by W. and SE, bj E., and 18 miles broad. It 19 vei'y irregular 
in fonii, being indented willi numerous deep bays, Tbe islands and reefs wiiieb front 
its norlbeast side form tbo western side of Northumberland Strait. 

These islands form, wltb the northern part of Palawan and tbe Cuyos Islands, a 
province, the capital o£ which is at Port Tai Tai. The climate of these islands is in 
general hot and unhealtlifuL Intermittent fevers and cutaneous diseases prevail, 
attributable, in al! probabibty, to tbe great moisture and the insalubrious quality of 
the drinking water. All these islands are, generally speaking, hilly and broken. 
Tbe industry of the locality is in collecting Salanganes (edible birds' nests), boney, 
and wax; but cultivation is not practiced to any great extent. The forests produce 
good timber for building or cabinet work. 

Tara Island, when seen from tbe northward, shows a triple summit to its north- 
west end; while its soufbern part looks like a separate island, saddle-shoped. The 
island does not appear to be permanently inhabited; in March, 1885, it was occupied 
by parties from Busuanga, burning tbe grass and digging cassava. 

Lagat is a small island o3i feet high, surrounded by a reef with a narrow passage 
between it and the reef off the south of Tara. 

Botak Island, 800 feet high, is fairly well cultivated. Off its northern end there 
is a queer pin-shaped rock, and off its southern end are same sharp-pointed rocks. 
The vicinity has not been sounded. 

The space included between the Suln Archipelago to the south and Mindorc to 
tbe north, and having tbe Philippine Islands on the east and Palawan on the west, 
is distinguished by the name of tbe Suln Sea. Although of great depth, 3,550 fath- 
oms, this sea, which is in connection with the China and Celebes seas, and also with 
the Pacific by San Bernardino and Surigao stiaits, has a minimum deep-sea tem- 
perature of 50.5 degrees, reached invariably at 400 fathom'^ As this temperature 
in the China Sea is at the depth of SOO fathom^ and m tbe Celebes Sea at 180 
fathoms, and in the Pacific at 230 fathoms, it may be infeired that tbe Sulu Sea is 
prevented from freely interchanging its waters with those %eas by ridges which 
do not exceed those depths. 

In the Sulu Sea easterly winds with fine weather prevail in October, and the 
northeast monsoon is not established until November, In January and February 
it blows hardest, but not with the force of the China seas, and it is felt strongest 
before the openings between Panay and Negros, and Negros and Mindanao. At the 
end of May southwest winds begin to blow, and in a month become established, to 
terminate in October, bringing with them a season made up of rain scm^lls and teni- 
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pc^li, wliieli taku place principally in July and August. In September a heavy mist 
hangs about the coast of Mindanao. 

The island and province of Paragua is tlie most western of the Philippine Ar< lii- 
pelago, and is situated to the nortli of Romeo. It is long and narrow, following a 
iK^rihoast direction, and nearly closes on the southwest the Sea of Mindanao, which 
cntci's from the China Sea by lialabae Strait on the sniith and between Mindoro aud 
Paragua on the north. A chain of high mountains, some (i,5C0 feet high, runs k'ni^l h- 
wise of the narrow belt formed by the island, whose length is 2G6 niihv. The iioi lli- 
wesi: and northeast slope? are narrow. The island has extensive and wdl prolerted 
harbors and bays. The area is 2,31.j square miles and the population -t.^UOO. 

The capital is Puerto Princesa, with a population of 1,589. 

Panay is divided into three provinces, viz: Capi^ fo tJio iiortli. Iloilo fo the ^mltl^ 
east, and Amiqne to the southwest. In genoni ii is wilil. wiLb vej'y bigh coasts, ex- 
cept in the northeastern, part, where the hitler are somewhat marshy. A monntain 
chain crosses the island from Point Jnraojurao on the south as far as Point Potol on 
the north, following a direction almost parallel to the western coast. Large groups 
of sieiTas branch ont to the right and left of the central chain; on the eastern slope 
begins another chain, running northeast to the extreme northeasterly point of the 
iyland. Owing to its eraggin^ss, it has a great number of streams running in iliffereiit 
directions. The area is 4,540 square miles. 

The town of Iloilo stands on a low sandy flat on t!ie righl hank of a river; at the 
end (if lliis ilal is a spit on which a fort is built, and close to wliieh there is deep 
water. Ye^fflw of moderate draft (15 feet) can ascend the river a short distance 
and lie alozigside wharves which communicate with the mereliant houses, but large 
vessels must anchor outside near the spit. It is a town of great eommoreial impor- 
tance, and a brisk coasting trade is cari-ied on from it. The bettor class of houses in 
Iloilo are built on strong wooden posts, 2 or .'i feet in diameter, that reach to the 
roof; stone walls to the first floor, with wooden windows above, and an iron roof. The 
poorer class of dwellings arc flimsy erections of nipa, built on four strong posts. 
The roads and bridges are in a deplorable condition and almost impassable in the 
rainy season. 

The chief imports are Australian coal, and general merclumdlse from Europe, bul 
most sailing ships arrive in ballast. 

The exports are sugar, tobacco, rice, coffee, hides, and hemp; it is also the prin- 
cipal place of mannfaeture of pina, ]use, and sinamoya, a tissue greatly in use among 
the Philippines. In 1S8;5, 93,750 tons of s\igar were exported, principally to America. 
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Typlioons do not occur regularly, but in most years tlio tail ol one passes over 
the place, uliidi suircrs also from the visitations of locusts. 

Provisions of all kinds can bo obtained, but tbe prices are higher than al Manilii. 
In 188t) beef was 12^ cents per pound, bread 11 cents, vegetables 11 cents, fowls ^'i 
per dozen. Waller i-; scarce and is brought across frein fluiuiaras in lank boatf;; it is 
siipiiiird to (lie sliippiti^r at llic rate ot n per ton; the lMiroi>c;uis dcpind luaiidy 
upon rail) water. 

There arc generally about 500 tons of coal in store, chiefly Australian; it is kept 
for (he supply of local steamers that take in what tlicy require alongside the wharves. 
VesFclp in Ihc roads can have it brought oft in bulk in lighters or schooners nl a 
C0.-1 of --lO cents a ton. Coolies can be hired at 7') cents per Ion, but they will not 
ciinl vessels if they can get other work. Notice is required the day before coaling, 
as men are not kept iu readiness. The price of coal in 188(5 was !|>11.00 per ton. 

There is regular weekly communication with Manila, which is 250 miles distant. 

The I'rovince of Capiz is bounded on the north by tbe Archipelago Sea, on the 
east by the District of (Joncepcion, on the south by the ridgo separating it from 
IJoilo, and on the southwest by the mountains, separating it from 
the Province of Antique. Its very high mountains are covered with luxuriant vege- 
tation, and give rise to many rivers which water the valleys of the province. There 
are gold and copper mines, and much tobacco, sugar, rice, and abaca is raised. Dni'- 
ing the year three fairs are held, in which articles of the country are bartered. The 
province is divided into two parts, called Ilaya and Aclan, which are irrigated by 
the rivers I'anay and Adan, respectively. The area is l..^:! square miles and llie 
population 189,111, distributed among 3(1 pueblos and ^ST barrios. 

Tbe capital is Capiz, with a population of IS.fiTt!. It is situated 290 miles from 
Manila. II has a harbor for vessels of ordinary draft, and biglu^oads to Iloilo, 
Antique, and the District of Concepcion. There is a steamer kept by tbe state, stop- 
ping at Ihc linrbor every 2H days and IvLcping up communication with ^taiMla, 
liomblon, Iloilo, and Ccbu. 

The Province of Iloilo is to the southeast of the Province of Capiz and west oC 
Antique. The ground is generally level, and, being irrigated by numerous rivers, 
is fertile, so Unit tobacco, cacao, sugar cane, abaca, rice, and maize are grown; be- 
sides, Uici'c is good pasturage for raising herds of cattle and horses, and gold and 
other mines are known. The principal industry is the manufacture of fabrics of 
sinamay, pina, jiisi, elc, requiring over 30,000 looms. The dimensions are 99 miles 
in length by 97 tuIIcs in width, and the population is 4i2,'i'28. 
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Tlic capital is Iloilo, witli a population of 10,380. 11 is situated 3").j niilo? from 
Manila, and is the residence of the governor, captain of port, ant! a nifinhcr of 
trcaf^ury, jnstice, and fomento oflieials. It has a pretty cathedral, a wcminaLv, ca«a 
real, aiid court house. It Ja one of the most mercantile towns of the Visaya trrniip, 
and has some industries, among which are a machine shop and foundry, a eaniagc 
factory, and a hat factory. 

TheProvincc of Bohol is bounded on tlie north hythe sea IjolwcenCehu and I.eyte, 
on the cast by the Surigao Sea, ou ttie south Ijy the Sea of ilindan.io, aiul uji ihc 
west I)y the channel separating it from Cebu. The province is composed of the 
islands cf Bohol and Dauis, They are somewhat mountainous and well wooded, and 
coffee, abaca, sugar cane, and tobacco are raised. In the mountains of Bohol game 
is plenty, and many coal and phosphate of iron mines are supposed to exist. Manu- 
factures consist in fabrics of sinamay and other uuitcrials. The area is t,(J17 square 
miles and the population 247,745. 

The capital is Tagbilaran, with a population of S,i;3S. li is fiiuaicd '^>G~< miles 
from Manila. 

The island and province of Cclm are the mor^t impoitant of tlie Visayas, on 
account of the central position, nature of the soil, and the industry of its nLimerous 
inhabitants. It is hounded on the north by the sea separating it from Mii.-hate and 
Leyte, on the east by the sea separating it from Lcytc and Bohol, on the south 
by the Mindanao Sea, and on the west by the Tanon Channel and the island of 
Nogros. The area is 2,092 square miles and the popidation .j04,07G. (Ireat mountain 
chains cross the island; the chief of these starts at the extreme north between Point 
Marab on the west and Baluartc on the east, and, continuing south between the two 
coasts, ends almost in the center of the island. Two other chains run along the coast, 
and one starts near Carcas, to the southwest of the city of Cebu, terminating on the 
,-outh in Tanon Point. The coasts are high and the rivers of little importance. 

The capital is Cebu, with a population of 35,243. It is the mercantile center of 
(he islands, and is situated 460 miles from Manih. It is an Episcopal see, and has 
a good cathedral, Episcopal pa!aee,easa rea!,court house,and privatcedifices.simplebut 
tasty; there is also a postoffico and telegraph station. On tiie south, and at the en- 
trance of the channel, is the castle of Point Oauit, and north of this the tower of Man- 
'lauj; both these fortifications eommnnicate with the capital by means of a wagon 
road, the city being midway between tiiem. At the capital reside the poIiEico- 
military governor, a secretary, judge and attorney-general, a number of public func- 
tionaries, a captain of engiiieors, and tlie captain of tlie port, 
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Maktan It-land eonsiits of an old coral ret^f, riii^eil a few fcL'l (8 or 10 at most) 
above fiio present sea level. At the northern part of the inland, where a convent 
standi, a low cliff fringes the shore, being an npper stratum of the nplieavetl reef. 
The raised reef is here preservetlj hut over the portion of the island immediately 
fronting Cchu it lias heon removed by denudation, with the exception of a few pillar- 
Jjke bloelis whii-h remain, and which arc conspicuous from the anchorage. The 
surface is scooped out into irregular basins and sharp projecting pinnacles and cov- 
ered in all directions wilh nuul, resulting from the deiindaticn. Nearly all the island 
is covered by mangroves, hut on the part left dry tiiere are plantations of eocoannts, 

Tlie only town mi tlie island is Opon, on the west coast, SW. of Mundaui Poin!: 
in Cebii. It wa< liere Ihat Magellan was killed in 15iJl, after making t)ie first passage 
across the Pacilic. 

The town of (.'ebii is ilu' most ancient in tiic Pliilip{)incs; il is tlie seat of govern- 
raent of the Visayan Islands, which iuehnlc t'chii, Pohol, I'anay, Kegros, and Leyte, 
and it is the residence of a bishop. It is built on a large plain at the foot of the 
chain of hills that traverse the island throughout its length, and is a well-constructed, 
thriving place; tlie merchants' quarter is situated along the port, and includes some 
well-built stone houses, though many are of old construction. The huts of the Malays, 
for the most part fishermen, are on the beach, and form the west part of the city. 
The fort is a triangular edifice of stone, painted red, wilh an open square in front. 

The island of Leyte is bounded on the north by the canal separating it from 
Samar, on the east by the Pacific Ocean, on the west by the sea separating it from 
Bohol and Cebu, and on the south by the one separating it from Mindanao. It is 
extensive and irregular, having an area of 3,087 square miles and a population of 
2'iO,49]. A high and abrupt moimtain chain crosses the island nearly parallel to 
the west coast; the coasts are high, with good natural harbors. In the northern 
part and on the western slopes of the great sierras, streams of potable water and also 
many lagoons abound. This is different from the eastern part, where the latter arc 
scarce. The principal product of the island is abaca, but rice is also raised and eo- 
loamit oil is extracted. There are unworked mines of gold, magnetite, and sulphur. 

The capital is Tacloban, with a population of 5,22G. It is situated 338 miles 
from Manila. Among the important towns are Baru, population 13,323; Boraueu. 
21.290; Cauyaia, 13,732; Dagami, 25,000; Hilongos, 13,713; Jaio, 13,475; Massiu, 
18,409; Palo, 17,736; Tauauau, 18,509. 

The island of Negros is mountainous and wild; its coasts are difficult of access, 
and thiJ breakers strong, except on the west coast from Point Bulncaho on the north 
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0/ Palorapoii on the west, where it is marshy. A high moimtain chain crosses it 
from I'oint Dooug on the north to the harbor and point Bombonon on the sonlh; 
from the last third extend several ramifications of Irigh mountains, terminating 
on the coast at the extreme south and in the Sierra Dumaguete. Its streams are 
not important, being short and of little vahie. The ground is uneven hut fertile. 
The natives irrigate their estates, and produce tobacco, coffee, sugar cane, and wheat. 
Jlanufactures consist in fabrics of abaca and eanonegro, of which boat cables are 
made; The interior of the island, covered with thick forest?, is almost unexplored, 
being inhabited by few savages. 

The Province of Western Kcgros is situated on Xegros Island, it i.s Itoiiiided on 
the north by the Visayas Sea, on the west hy the Paragiia Sea, and on tlie south aud 
east by the Province of Eastern Nogros. Tlio area U 1,92!) square miles, and the 
population 236,095. 

The capital is Bacolod, with a population of C,2C8. It is the residence of the 
iiolitico-military governor, the secretary, ]udgo, attorney-general, and several public 
functionaries. 

It is situated 379 miles from Manila. 

The Province of Negros has a population of 94,782 — tlie capital, ]")umagueie, 
13,Cn3. 

Tlie Province of Pomhlon consists of the following six islands: Eonibloii (the 
jjrinctital one), Tablas, Sibuyan, IJanton, Simara, and Macsire C'ampo. It is bounded 
en tlie north by the Tayabas Sea, on the south by the Visayas Sea, on the east by 
ilie Sea of Masbale, and on the west by the Sea of Mindoro. Tlie area is S13 square 
iiiik's, and llie population 38,G33, distributed among 13 barrlo.s aud 3 ri^iL■^lcria^ of 
iuficlcs. 

Tiie capital is liomblon, with a population of G,7G4. It is .'situated uii (lie liarbor 
of the same name at the north of tlic island, 20-i miles from Manila, aud is ilio rjsi- 
deneo of the ])olitico-mi!ilary commander. 

The Island and Province of Saniar is siUialcd lo thv .sonlhe^isl of Imymk il i^ 
hounded on the north ],y Ihc SlniK of S;ni IVniiudJno. .ni (lie -.oulh by Hu" Jalm- 
neles Canal, separalinj,' il from Leyle Islaud, on the easi bv the Pacific Ocean, aud on 
the west hy the Visiiyas Sea. It is very mountaiuou;', with high, stee]i coa4s. A 
number of sierras and mountains extend in various direciious, forming valleys and 
glens fertilized by numerous rivers, wliich, however, have little eurrent aud volume. 
The length of the island is !'<'> miles. TIlc chief products are abaca, rice, aud cocoa- 
nuis, oi! being cxlraded fioni Uic latter. Among the mediunal plants the uio.-t 
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liiglily \aIiiCLl is the catbalonga seed. Conjtiierce is quite active in spite of tlte fcw 
meaUiS of tomiininiuation and tlie dangerous coasts. The island is visited j-g;iiI_v 
by tornadoL's Hiiicli devaslnte crops and eaiise much damage to itgricnltiiro. 'i'lie 
high nioiiuliiins Jiiid Ihick fiire.4s of tlie interior are inhaljited lij a groat niiiuljcr of 
savages wlio luivo f^onght refuge here. Tlic urea is 4,fiJ)9 square mile?, and ilie pop- 
ulation 20'1,;.j3, di^tribuled among 13 pueblos, 208 visilas, aud 3 raneiierias of suh- 
dued in/iele^-. 

Tlio ciijiilal is Calbalogart, population of G,i~>^, i^iiuiited on the harbor and bay 
of hk(? uauic on the west of the inland 338 miles from Manila, and is tbe residence of 

'i'hc .Inio Arilil]K'liiKO. formed of some 1150 island.*, Js situated southwest of 
Jliiulaiiao and ,-outh of 15asilan. It is hounded on the south liy the Jolo Sea, on 
tlie noiibci!:'! I)y Mindanao ami on the west and southwest by Borneo. The small 
i^land,< are covered with mangroves, while the large ones have thick forests of good 
timber, and tbe natives raise rice, maiae, and various alimentary roots, amhersri^ 
being found on the i.-aast:^. The principal island, called Suln, or Jolo (ch. 4", 18. H), 
50, p. 285), is occupied in a military way by the Spanish forces, whose cbiel'. or gov- 
ernor, iodides in tlie old capital, whicli has well-const met ed and armed forts, a pier, 
etc. J!y royal decree of November 13, 1877, tba sultanship was transformed into a 
tivico-military goverumenl. Tlie population consists of 500 aborigiiicr;, (512 Chinese 
negroes, 
hr isliiiid of Mindanao i. the uw<i e.Nk'tisive and iniporiaiit of 

y ;!l). IKdO, the territorial division of this island w.is ddiiiilvl;. 

vico-iiiililary government, luider the denomination of Mindanao 
ami iiiijaccnl i-IiUKl-. \\:\> ireiited. It is divided into eight districts. The island is 
siluaied lietucen \*isayas on llie north and Horneo on the sontli; it is bounded on 
the uasi by the Pacific Ocean, and on the west by the island of Paragna, the Strait 
of Hahiliacand liomeo. The area is 10,595 .=quare miles, and the population (511,300, 
of which :;11.(M10 are Chrir^fians and the rest Mohammedans and Pagans. It is very 
exieiisivi' and irregular in foriu, possessing high and extended mountain chains, 
whicli have iioi been eniirely explored, and which are grown over witli very rich 
woods. It is inbabiled almost throughout the interior hy savages. Its rivors, some of 
great volume, are as follows: On llie north coast and Rutuan Bay, the Jabonga and 
Butuan; on the ftfacajahir coast, the C'agayau; in Klignn Pay, the Maianao and others 
of minor importance; in the cove of Uapilaii, the Palaven. 
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Ill Port Kakulo tli.' j,'ivaiusl ij.se ol tidu js sfvoii fuul. I,], Suri-ao Sirail (|k' Ikioil 
titJc setfi !o the wost, and tiiu ubb to tlic Oiisf. Tim volodly ol tin' stream in llio strait 
roaehes nix knots at i^prings. Tliero U a ilitTeroncu of iilwut two liours liutwccn 
tlic fiiiie ol liigli water at Siirigao anti in Snrigao Sliaif. Il^in'iiiu'ii ri>ii;:iilv i-ii- 
mate tliat wlioii tlic moon riws tlio ebb tide coninu'iKcs (o run in ^;u[■ii:ao Sli'ail. 
Krom .Tanmiry to June there is but one high wiilet during tlu^ ttti'mv-foiir 
hours, in Siirigao Strait, whieli oeeurs during ilie niglit. l^'roni .iulv 
to December the same jibenomenon lakes jilaco, but the time of high uatfi i> by dav. 

From observations made by the S|nuiis[) sui'vcyors. it ajipears liial l!n' lii<'-hi>>t 
fide on the west coasts of the inlands of the strait lakes idaee al tlie same hiiur as the 
lowest tide on (be east coai^ts-. 

The Mindanao river disembogues five miles to the south of i 
wide arm?, on the nortbernmost ol which is the town of Knla-l 
from the month. The river is navigable for (iO niilew by vessels 
it Hows through a beaiitifid valley 30 miles in width, whidi 
change of level; the valley is capable of producing tobacco, ciicn 
cotton; but this is only known at present by specimens prodin 
the river lies SE. for J.T miles from its moutb to the lake Ligau: 
is seen to flow; from the other side of the lake the dircitioii oi! : 
its som'co in the Sngnt Mountains. At 31 miles from tlie norllirni inmnh ilie I'iver 
divides into two arms, wliidi enter the sea 4^ iiiilcK apart. 

In the northern part of Mindanao is tbo province of Surigao, bordered on tlie 
north by the Surigao Sea, on the east by the Tacifle, on the south by the District of 
Davao, and on the west by the territory of ibe itiiieles. It is mountainous, but 
the (.'liiisliiin population resides on the coasts and in the northern point of the terri- 
tory. The popuhition is \)o,'i7^, distributed aiiioiig i5 pueblos, 10 barrios, anil 30 
ranclierias of subdued infieles. Abaca and pahiy arc r;iiscd, and in the gold washings 
considerable gold of good quality is found. 

Jlilitary notes on the l'liili|ipiues allii'in that tlie islands are, in many respects, 
Spain's best possessions, due to the aljinidaiici' and vai-iety of products, numerous 
and good ports, character of inluibilants, aiid on account of the vicinity of certain 
countries of eastern Asia, which nro now entering upon a stage of civilisation ami 
commerce. The gronp is composed of some 2,000 islands. In 17()2 Manila was taken 
and beld by Ibe Knfjiish for a ransom of 1.000,000 pounds sterling. This, howevia', 
wa.s never paid, and the islands were tluiilly relumed to Spain. 

The archiiielago extends from T. degrees 3"? miiinles lo 1!) de-ri(- :'>B iiiiuules, 
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nortli latitude, and from 11~ degrees to JSC degrccr^, cast longitude. It thus covers 
about 1,000 miles north and south and COO oast ancl west. 

The whole surface of the Philippines is essentially mountainous, the only plains 
that occur being alluvial districts at the river mouths and the apaces left by the 
intersection of the ranges. The principal ranges have a tendency to run north 
and south, with a certain amount of deflection cast and west, as the case may he, 
so that the orographic diagram of the archipelago, as a whole, has a similarity to a 
fan, with northern Luzon as its center of radiation. 

While none of the mountain peaks greatly exceed 3,000 feet in liei,i:;ht, Apo, in 
Mindanao, is over 9,000 feet; liaison, in Mindoro, is over 8,900 feet; and Jlnyon, in 
LuKon, over 8,200. The latter is an active volcano, which has been the scene of 
several eruptions during the present eentuiy. Extinct or active craters are relatively 
as numcrnus in the Philippines as in the eastern archipelago, and as a consequence of 
these subterranean forces earthquakes are frequent and violent, 

tn ]fi3'i' one of the most elevated mountains of Cagayan disappeared, and on the 
ir^kiid of ^lindanno, in ll>7.'), a passage was opened to the sea and a vast plain 
emerged. The uiorc recent of the convulsions occurred in 18C3 and in 1880. The 
destruction of property was great, especially in Manila. 

The general behef is that [he Philippines oueo formed n part of an enormous 
continent from which it was separated by some cataclysm. Tlli^ continent probidily 
extended from Celebes to Iho farthest Polinesian islands ou the east, tii Xcw Zealand 
on the south, and the Mariana and Sandwich islands on (lie noi'th. 

Tlieso islands, according to Ramon Jordann, are divided into two volcanic re- 
gions, the eastern and the western. The principal point is llic volcnno Taal, located 
in the northeastern portion of llic province of liatangas. It is situated ou a small 
island in (he ccnicr of the TSombon higuna, and has an altitude of jj-jO feet above sea 
level. Its form is conical, and the rock is composed of hasalt feldspar with a small 
quanlily of aiigite. The crater is supposed to be 232 feet deeji. Its siiles are almost 
vertical, and there are two steaming lagunas at its bottom. 

In Ilic regions enibiacing Ihe provinces of Manila, Bulacan, Pampauga, Tarlac, 
and Fangasinan ihe soil is mostly composed of clay containing remnants of sea shells, 
a circnmstanee which gives rise to the belief that the coast of Manila has risen from 
the sea ill not so remote an epoch. Smooth, dark gray tophus predominates; it forms 
the lied of the tJio Pasig. aud rising forms hillocks in ihe vicinity of the city of 
Biiiaogouan. Farther on, trachyte and banks of conclilfsrous sand predominate. 
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The vast plain ol i'anpanga cxteniis lo tlio noriii ^if Jl^niik ISuy, (o t!ie soiuh of 
which is sifimtod Mount Arayat, of doleritic nature. 

The disposition of the mountain ranges in parallel diains afrord^ space for the 
development of streams hoth in Luzon and MimJanao. The larger i:^land.< contain 
inland seas, into which pour countless small streams from the inland hills. Many of 
them open out into broad estuaries, and in numerous instances coasting vessels oE 
light draft can sail to the very foot of the mountains. Kivei-s and inland hikes 
Bwsrm with varieties of iish and shellfish. By reason of Spani^^h resiriclioup. l)iil litile 
cau bo said as to the character of the stream hanks and beds. Four of llio I'ivois ^nn 
navigable, and, by the statements of those who have spent some litllc linir on Ihe 
islands, most are fordable. Drinking wafer is obtained by nuiny of llu' i^mu-. from 
the rivers at points just above tide limits, and the water is siii<I tn be u'*"'tl. I'.rii.k'e.^ 
are few and crude, but are generally built to withstand lienvv strain. 

The island of Luzon abounds in rivers and streams. The followinf; arc ilio prin- 
cipal water eoursos: 

Kio Grande de Cagayan, the source of which i.i in iho norllicrn slope of Hie f'ara- 
ballo Norie. It has numerous affluents, among others the ^[agat and Jiiui-Ng. am!, 
after a course of about 200 miles, falls into the China Hea in the vicinity <>\' Aparri. 
Agno Grande starts in the north, in the neighboriioud of the ranch of l.oo, re- 
ceives the affluents Tarlag and Camiling, as well as many otlicfs, ha* a conr^c of 
about 113 miles, and falls into the Gulf of Lingaven. 

Abra has its origin on the opposite slope to that wliere Agno Grande takes its 
rise; runs for about 87 miles, and, after receiving the aUliicnt Snvoe. divides into 
three arms and falls into the China Sea over the sand bars of IJuliio, \ioig, and Dile. 
Rio Grande do la Pnmpanga is called Hio Chico up to the lake of Canasen, near 
Arayat, where it changes its name after its junciion with l!io Gapan. It.^ course U a 
little over 38 miles; it receives the Rio de San Jo-c and divides itilo a mLdiiiiulc of 
arms as it falls into the sea to the north of :Maiiila l!ay. 

Rio Pasig has its source in the Bay Lagoon, and falls after a course of 19 mile. 
into Manila Bay. 

The military notes on the climate of the Philippines, Ihe orTicial record of ihe 
femperature and the gales and typhoons, and directions regarding the luuulling of 
ships in the peculiar tempests that prevail at certain seasons around the islands,, are 
of absorbing popular interest, and of striking special usefulness. 

Climate. — In (he region of Jlanila the hotteirt season is from Maich lo .Tone, ihc 
greatest heat being felt in May before the rains set in, when the maximiun tempcra- 
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turc rjiiigo:- from 80 (Icgrocs lo 1(10 Oi'giOL'S hi llio shade. Tlio conlc^^t weather occurs 
in DDConibci' aiid Jiimwrv, wlicn the temperature falls at night to 60 or G5 degrees, 
and seldom ri«'s in Iho diiv nliove 7.") degrees. From Novemljer to February the sky 

is bri!,'lil, the iilitios|iluir ( <».] ^iiiil dry. mid tlie weadier in every way delightful. Ob- 
servations made iit tiie Ob-i'rviiliii(iii Meleorologico <le Manila have been compiled hy 
the United Stales Wealiiei- Hiirean, covering a record of from seventeen to thirty-two 
years, from which Ihe following is an extract: 
Tcmperatnre, degrees ]'',; 

Mean ainmal .SO de-rws 

Wannest inoiilh S'^ degi'ucH 



INglicsl Mil) degrees 

Lowest liO degrees 

Ilnmidity: 

Relative per cent IS 

Absolute grains per cubic loul 8.75 

Wiiitl movements in miles: 

Daily mean 134 

(Jrciitesl diiilv -^IJI- 

Least dailv. .' ^15 

Trevailing Him! diiTcU<n.-~XK., Nnvciiilicr lo ,\|Mil: S\V.. ,Mav t" Ociulier. 

Cloudiness, aiiniial per irnl ' 5:! 

Kays with rain i^r, 

Rainfall in inches: 

Mean annual 75.1^ 

(;rcatesl monthlv 1^0, urt 

l.easl monthly,.' 55.(ir. 

The following i; (he mean tcmjieniturc lor [he three seasons, at poinis speeiiied; 
Cold. Hot. Wei. 

I^Nmila "3 degrees 37 degrees 84 degrees 

( 'ehn 'i^> degrees 8(J degrees 75 degrees 

jliivaii sii degrees 88 degrees 87 degrees 

Snin (SI degrees 89 degrees 83 degrees 

Scas'ons vai^ with the prevailing winds (monsoons or trade wind;-) and are classed 
as "wot" and "dry." There is no abrupt change from one to the other, and between 
periods there arc intervals of variable weatlicr. 

The S[ianish description of seasons is as follows: 

Seis mosos de lodo— six months of mud. 

Seis moses de polvo — six months of dnst. 

Seis meses de toi'io— six months of evcrytliing. 

The norilu'rn islands lie in the track of the typhoons which, developing in the 
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Pacific, swoop ovci' tlio Cliina Sea from Nl''. to KW. duriiif:; tlio smilliwcst monsoon. 
Tlioy may bo looJiod for at any limo Viohvoi'ii Jlay and Xovombor, liiit it k cliiriii<; 
the months of July, August, and SeptcnilxT that t)ioy aro most fivi]uc!it. Knrly 
in tlie season the northern region fools the groatest force, hut as the season ailvaiucs 
tho typhoon gradually works southward and the dangerous time at I\[aiiila i> iiliout 
the end of October and the beginning of Novoinher. Typhoans rarely, if ever, j'ii^'^ 
south of 9 degrees N. latitude. Sometimes llie iyjilioon is of largo dianioror mid 
travels slowly, so far as progressive movoineiit is concerned; at others it is of riiiallor 
dimensions, and both the circular and progressive motions are more rapid. Ihiu- 
evor thoy are always storms of terrific energy and frequently cause tcnil)Ie dosfi'iir- 
lion of crops and property on shore and of shipping nt sea. Thiindorstoinis. otion 
of groat violence, are frequent in Jfay ami .lune, before the connneiicoment of the 
raiiiy season. During July, August, Se|itembcr, and October tlie rahis arc very 
lie^ivy. The rivers and lakes -.nv swollen and freqiieiilly overling, lloodiii- large 
tracts ui low country. 

At Manila tlie average rainfall is stated to be from 75 to 130 inches per annum, and 
there the difference between the longest and shortest day is (inly J hour \7 min- 
utes and IZ seconds. This rainfall, Innuense though it he, is small as ei)niparcd \vith 
that of other pans of tlie archipelago: e. g.. in Liano, \K. o[ Miiulaiiao, Ihe average 
yearly downpour is 1 !2 iiielies. 

Gales. — The gales of the l'liilip|nues may ho divided inio three ela--e-^. known Iiy 
llie local names of Colla, Nortnda, and JSagnio' Tiie Colla is a giile in \iliirli tin' 
wind blows constantly from one (ptarlor, but "'ilh varying force and uiih al(ri-iia[ii>n= 
of violent squalls, cahns, and heavy rains, usmdlv tn-lin^ ai \<-.\>\ llirec ilav-^; tlip-o 
gales occur during the southwest monsoon and liieir dircilioii i.- IVmn the ^mulnvest 
quarter. Tho Kortada is distinguished from tlic Colli), In that the direction is con- 
stant and Ihe ioree steady, witliont the allcrnallons of passing squalls and calms. 
The Sortada is generally indicative that a tyi>Iioon is pa-sing not very far off. 
These gales occur chiefly in the northern islamls, and iln;ir direclimi, as the name 
implies, is from [ho northward. Bagnio is the Iw^al name for the revolving slorm 
kmnvn as Iho typhoon, wliieh, being tlic more familiar (enii, will he iiSL'd in these 
notes 

Typhoons.— Those storms have their origin io the east or to the southeast of 
the Philippines, whence their course is westward, with a slight divergence to tlit- 
nortli or soulli, the average direction appearing to he wc.=t by north. They occur 
in all months of the year, but the greater luunber take ]ilace about ihe time of tho 
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o<niiiio.\c-^. The most violent oncy occur nt the luihimiia! eqiuiiox, and on iin aver- 
age, two or three occur every year, and ponictinies one follows another at a very short 
inlerviiL It i^ believed (hat when one of those typhoons passes a high latitude in 
Sejiteiuher there will be another in October of that year, and one may be looked 
for in Xoveinbcr in a lower iatitude. These tempesta arc not encountered in lati- 
tudes below 9 degrees N, The rate of progress of these storms is about 13 miles 
an hour; in none of those observed has it exceeded 14 miles nor fallen below 11 miles. 
The diameter of (he eslerior revolving circle of the stoun vm-ies from 40 to 130 
miles, and the diameler of the inner circle or calm region, may be estimated at from 
8 to 15 miles. The duration of the true tj-phoon at any one place is never longer than 
ten hours and generally much less. These storms are always accompanied by abun- 
dant rain, with low, dense clouds, which at times limit the horizon to a few yards 
distance, and arc generally accompanied by electiieal discharges. The barometer 
falls slowly for some days before the typhoon, then falls rapidly on its near approach, 
and reaches its lowest when the vortex is but a little way ofE. It then rises rapidly 
as the vortex passes away, and then slowly when it has gained some distance. Near 
the voi'tex there are usrially marked oscillations. The typhoon generally begins with 
a northerly wind, light drizzling rain, weather squally and threatening, a falling bar- 
ometer and the wind veering to the eastward, when the observer is to the north- 
ward of the path of the storm, and backing to the westward when lie is to the south- 
ward of it; the wind and rain increase as the wind shifts, and the storm generally 
ends with a southerly wind after abating gradually. 

The following warnings of the approach of a typhoon, and directions for avoid- 
ing the most dangerous part of it, are taken from the China Sea Directory: The ear- 
liest signs of a typhoon are clouds of a cirrus type looking hi e fine hair, feathers 
or small white tufts of woo5, traveling from east or north a ^hght rise in the barom- 
eter, clear and dry weather, and light winds. 1 hose ^ign^. an, followed by the usual 
ugly am) threafcniug appearance of the weather which foiebodcs mo=t -torms, and 
I he itureasnig number and severity of the gusts with the ri-^mg of the wind In some 
cii.-es one of the earliest signs is a long heavy swell and confused sea, which comes 
fiom llie direction in which the storm is approaching, and travels more rapidly 
than the storm's center. The best and surest of all warnings, however, will be found 
in the barometer. In every case there is great barometric disturbance. Accordingly, 
if the barometer falls rapidly, or even if the regularity of its diurnal variation he in- 
terruptcil. danger may be apprehended. No positive rule can be given as to the 
amount of depression to be expected, but at the center of some of the stornis the 
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barometer is aaki Jo stand fully 3 inclios loivor than otit.^ide the slonii licM. TIig 
average barometric gradient, near llic vortex of the most violent of thosi' >ionri^, is 
said to be rather more than 1 inch Jn 50 nautical miles. As the center of the storm 
is approached the more rapid become the changes of wind, until at length, instead 
of its direction altering gradually, as is the case on first entering the storm field, 
the wind flies around at once to the opposite point, the sea meanwhile breaking into 
inounfainous and confused heaps. There are many instances on record of the wind 
suddenly falling in the vortex and the clouds dispersing for a short iuiorval, l1ioui;h 
the wind soon blows again with renewed fury. 

In the northern hemisphere when the falling barometer and other signs create 
suspicion that a typhoon is approaching, facing the wind and taking 10 or 13 
points to ibe right of it, will give the approximate bearing of its center. Tluv, with 
tlu' \\ ind Xl'',., the center will probably be from S. to SSI'!, of the observer's position. 
ir<m('\('i-. i( is difficult to estimate the center of the vortex from any given point. 
This partly arises from the uncertainty as to the relation between tlie bearing of the 
center and the direction of the wind, andgrcatly from there being no meansof knowing 
wheiher the storm be of large or small dimensions. If the barometer falls slowly, and 
the Meatber grows worse only gradually, it is rea'-onable to 'uppose that the storm 
center is distant; and conversely, with a rapidly falhng barometer and imreiising 
bad weather the center may be supposed to be approaching dangironsly near. 

Practical Rules. — AVhen in the region and in the season of revolving storms, 
lie on the watch for premonitory signs. Gonatantlj oWno and carefully record the 
baroniclcr. 

When on sea and there are indications of a fyplinon being near, Jie^ne to and 
carcfnily observe and record the clianges of the barometer and wind, so a:^ to find 
the bearing of the eentei-, and ascertain by the shift of the wind in which semi- 
circle the vessel is situated. Much will often depend upon heaving to in time. 
When, after carefnl obscrvalion, there is reason to believe that the center of the 
ryplioon is approaching, the following rules should be followed in determining wheth- 
er to remain hove to or not, and the tack on which to remain liove to: 

In the northern hcniisphere, if the right-hand semicircle, heave to on the star- 
board tack. If in the left-hand semicircde, run, keeping the wind if possible, on 
the starboard quarter, and when the barometer rises, if necessary to licep the ship 
from going too far from the proper course, heave to on the port tack. When the 
vessel lies in the direct lino of advance of the ptorm — which position is, as previously 
observed, the most dangerous of ;ill— run wiili the uiiid oii llie starboard quarter. In 
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all eases incrcaiio as soon as possible tlio di^taopc from the cfjnior, bearing in mioS 
lliat the whole r^ionn ficikl is advancing. 

In receding from the oeutei' of a typhoon ihc barometer will rij-e and the wind 
and sea subside. It shonld be remarked that in some cases a vessel may, if Ihc storm 
be traveling slowly, sail from the dangerous semicircle across the front of the stnnu, 
and thus out of its influcnco. But as the rate at which the storm U Iravoliiig h 
<juite inKortiiiu, this is a haKardoua proceeding, and before attempting to cross liie 
seaman should hesitate and carefully consider all the circumstances of the ca=(._, ob- 
serving particularly the rate at which the barometer is falling. 

Northward of the Equator the current is divided into north and south 
equatorial currents by the equatorial countercnrrcut, a stream flowing from west to 
cast throughout the Paeiiic Ocean. The euiients in the western part of the Paeillc, 
to the northward of the Equator, are affected by the monsoons, and to the soutJiwarii 
of the Equator they are deflected by the coast of Australia, 

The trade drift, which flows to the westward bctweeu the parallels of il degree? 
athI 20 degrees N., on reaching the eastern shores of the Philippine Islands again 
turns to the northward, forming near the northern limit of that group the com- 
mencement of the Japan stream. The main body of the current then flows along 
the east coast of Formosa, and from that island pursues a northeasterly course 
through the ciiain of islands lying between Formosa and Japan; and sweeping along 
the southeastern coast of Japan in the same general direction, it is known to reach 
the parallel of 50 degrees N. The limits and velocity of the Japan stream are consid- 
erably influenced by the monsoons in the China Sea, and by the prevailing winds 
in the corresponding seasonK in the Yellow and Japan seas; also by the various 
drift currents which these periodic winds produce. 

Admiral Dewey has forwarded to the navy department a memorandum on min- 
ora! resources of the Philippines prepared :it the admiral's request by Profc^.-or 
George W. Becker of the United States geological survey. Only about a score of the 
several hundred islands, he says, are known to contain deposits of valuable minerals. 
He includes a table showing the mineral bearing islands and their resources. This 
table follows: 

"Luzon, coal, gold, copper, lead, iron, snlpjiur, marble, kaolin; Sataandiiancs, 
Sihuyan, Bohol and Panaoan, gold only; Marimduque, lead and silver; Jlindoro, coal, 
gold and copper; CaiTaray, Bafan, Rapu Rapu, Scmarara, Negroa, eoal only; Masbete, 
coal and copper; Romblon, marble; Samar, coa! and gold; Panay, eoal, oil, gas, gold, 
copper, iron and perhaps mercury; Biliram, sulphur only; Leyte, coal, oil and per- 
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haps liici'oury; C'ebu, coiil, oil, gas, golil, ioad, silver and iron; JliiulaiKid caai, <;ulu, 
copjjei' und platinum; Siilii arcliipela^o, pearls." 

The coal, Mr. Becker ways, is analogous to the Japanese coal and thai of \V;i:;li- 
ingtOB, but not to that of the Welsh or Pennsylvania coals. It niiglit holler be 
characterized as a highly carbonized lignite, hkoly to contain much sulphur as iron 
pyrites, rendering them apt to spontaneous combustion and injurious to holler plates. 
Nevertheless, lie says, when pyrites scams arc avoided and the lignilc is properl_v 
handled, it forms a valuable fuel, especially for local consumption. 

Not least among the promising resources of the Philippines is a curious natural 
product. Several vegetable growths appear to possess the faculty of soeroting 
mineral concretions, in all respects resembling certain familiar precious stones. The 
Jamorrs James Smithsoa was the first to give any real attention to these curious 
plant gems, but, though there can be no doubt of their authenticity, neither scientist 
nor merchant has followed this lead. One of the jewels, the bamboo opal, rivals tlie 
best stones in its dehcate tints of red and green, but it is among the rarest, and 
1.000 stems may he cut up before a single specimen be found. 
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CITArTEE XIX. 

Sri'CIFICATTONS OF OHIKVAlSfCES OF TITE FILiriKOS. 

An Official Copy of the Manifesto of the Junta Showing the Bad Faith of Spain in ' 
tlie SlakinjT aiul EFasiou of a Treaty— The Declaration of the Renewal of the 
War of Kebellion — -Complaints Against the Priests Uefined— The Most Im- 
portant Document the Filipinos Have Issiied — Official Reports of Cases of 
Persecution of Men and Women in Manila by the Spanish Authorities — Mem- 
oranda of tJie Proceedings in Several Cases in the Court of Inquiry of the 
United States OfReers. 
The pages following, showing a cynical disregard of a solemn treaty hy the 
Spaniards, a eomiileic oxpos\ire of the reasons the Filipinos had for renewing the 
war, and the particulars of eases of individual wrongr suffered, as they were made 
known in the course of legal investigation, have been received direct from Manila, and 
enable us to complete the story of the Philippines with the testimony that the de- 
pravity o£ bad faith in regard to treaties, and incidents of personal cruelties in 
Spanish colonial governments, have illustrations in flie Philippines as in Cuba, 
and demand of the American Nation in the hour of victory that Spain shall lose now 
and forever all her possessions in the East and West Indies, and be restricted to the 
peninsula and islands — the Canary and Balearic groiips — that is, in two words to 
home rule. The circumstances of the treaty between the Philippine Junta — the 
treaty of Biyak^and the Spanish authorities, are of great notoriety, hut the Philip- 
pine story has not until now reached the English speaking peoples. We give it from 
the official paper: 

"On signing the Treaty of Biyak na bato, we, the natives of the Philippines and 
the government of Spain, agreed that between our armies be established an armistice 
which was to last three yeai-s from the date of the mentioned treaty. 

"The natives were to lay down their arms and turn them over to the Spanish au- 
thorities with all their depot (maestranza, a manufactory of ammunition, for repairs of 
rifles, etc., etc.) their ammunitions and forts. 

"The Spanish authorities, on the other hand, bound themselves to consent to 
the reforms (of public opinion amongst) the natives of the country claim; reforms 
which, according to the text of the decree of 9th August, 1897, the Captain and 
Gnbcrno Ocnoral assured us were granted and the execution of which was suspi 
on account of the insurrection. 
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"The reforms asked for and granted were the following: 

1. Expulsion or at least exelanstration of llio religious orders. 

3, Representation of the Philippines in the Spanish Cortes. 

3. Application of real justice in the Philippines, equal for the Indian and for the 
Peninsular. Unity of laws between Spain and the Philippines. Participation of the 
Indians in the chief offices of the Civil Administration. 

i. Adjustment of the property of the Parishes (church property) and of contri- 
butions in favor of the Indians. 

5. Proclamation of the individual rights of the Indians, as cil.>;o of the lihcrly 
of the press pud of association. 

"The same Spanish government agreed to pay the liberating government a war 
indemnity, reduced to the limited sum of 600,000 pesos, in payment of the arms, 
ammunitions, depots and forts which were surrendered, and in order to indemnify 
those who were to be obliged to live abroad during the term of the armistice, as an 
assistance to stay out of the Philippines while they were trying to establish them- 
selves and looking for legitimate and decorous means of existence. 

"It was agreed in like manner that General Don Fernando Primo de Tlivera, Gob- 
erno General of the islands, should remain in his post during the time of liie ar- 
mistice, as a guarantee that the reforms be established. 

"And, finally, said authority promised that he would propose and there woukl be 
conceded a very ample amnesty. 

"Contrary to what was stipulated, the mentioned General was removed from his 
post shortly after the agreement was signed; and althougli the hhcrating govern- 
ment had fulfilled the laying down and delivery of the arms, ammunitions, depot 
and forts of its general encampment, the reforms were not estahhshed, only part of 
the offered indemnity has been paid and the amnesty remains a project only, some 
pardons being given. 

"The government of Madrid, deriding the natives, and witli contempt of what 
had signed as a gentleman the General Commander of their army in the fiekl, tried, 
instead of carrying out the expulsion or exelaustration of the Priests, to elevate 
them more, nominating at once for the two bishoprics, vacant in the colonies, two 
Priests of those same religious orders that oppressed the country and were the first 
cause of the insurrection, the disorder and the genera! dissatisfaction in the ishiuds; 
thus ridiculing the virtue, knowledge and worth of the numerous secular Spanish 
clergy, and especially of that of the Philippines. 

"Not contented with this, they have raised and rewarded those Peninsulars who 
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in the Pliilippino?, as in Madrid, more cowarclly and miserable still, because they 
abused tlieir ])osition and the proteeHon of tliose same authorities who signed the 
treaty, insulted at banquets, assemblies and through the press, with epithets and 
jokes oilfensive and vulgar, the patient natives; as happened with the Peninsular 
Eafael Comenge, tlie protege and farcical table companion of the Pj'icst, who amongst 
us perform? the duties of the Archbishopric of Manila; the Minister of War ha.^ 
just conceded the said Comenge the grand cross of military merit, for shouting against 
us and imputing to iis every kind of baseness and vices, knowing that he was lying, 
and for exacting fmju the gamblers of the Casino Espanol of Manila, as their presi- 
dent, ilic contribution of 30.000 pesos, to present General Primo de Rivera with a 
golden statute of fliut value, and, a curious coincident, this brave was one of the 
first who escaped from Manila, full of fear when the news arrived there that an 
American squadron would attack that port and that the risk he woiild run was real. 

"You have seen before now, how that inject IVcncestao Hetana was rewarded with 
a cooked up dcputysbip to the Cortes, that salaried reptile of the Philippine con- 
vents, who, witli tiic aid of that tyrant General Wcyler, his worthy godfather, the 
despotic incendiaiw of tlio town of Galamba, of ominous memory amongst us, does 
nothing but vomit raliid foam, insulting us by day and night with calmnnies and 
shrieks, in that paper whose expenses the Procurators of the Manila convents pay. 

"I'reiiare youi.-elves also for seeing that a titled nohihty be given to the well 
koowii '<^nioguijp' (fccer y Temprado), writer iu the 'El Liberat,' of Madrid, who, 
to be ill iiiii:-ui) willi ilie priests, does not cease to call ns inferior race, trofdodytes. 
without human nature ur understanding, big boy; the same wiio, in order ti, ,e- 
privG the rich 'Abellas' (father and son) of Garoarines, of the position they had con- 
quered by Iheir industry, economy and intelligence as almost exchisive purchasers 
of the Abaco (Manila hemp) ol tiiat region, tried and succeeded villninoK-ly in 
having ihciii accused and sliol in llic oamji of Bagumhayan; the same who atierwards 
sought in vain the reivard of ins criminal attempts, although oonseions ol iiis pcr- 
versencss, to dchver to himself the produce of their harvest and their labor. 

"Peace was hardly made, when General Primo de Rivera denied the existence of 
the agreement and shot day after day those same persons whom ho had promised 
to protect, believing foolislily that, the nucleus of the revolution once destroyed, 
the insurgents would need thirty or forty years in order to reunite themselves; but 
he accepted freely the pension of the grand cross of San Fernando, which, as a 
reward for the peace, lie Wiis given. 

"The same liaitpened with liloodtliirsry Monet, the author of the hecatomb of 
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Zambalos, wlio was promoted to the rank of a general and honored \>\ .1 grand cross; 
also with his competitor in brutal deeds, General Tejeirs, the assassin of the Bisayos, 
and with the Vice Admiral Montojo, so severely punished later on, by whose orders 
the city of Cebn was destroyed and demolished, to revenge the death of an impure 
Becoleto Priest. 

"In clotnicnt contrast with what tho natives had to expect, there has not been 
one single concession or reward for the credulous Podro A. Paterno, a Filipino, the 
only real agent of tho miracle of the Peace, to whom they have denied even tlie 
modest historical title 'Maguinong' (Don). 

"Add lo all these infamies and indignities the removal of (ieneral Primo de 
Rivera, who, we repeat, was bound to remain in Manila during tlie three years of the 
armistice, and the nominatioii in his stead of imother govern"!-, Ilener;il Aiigusti, 
who, completely without knowledge of tlie country, brouglil uild !iini i!s l.i* coun- 
sellor liio unworthy Colonel OUve, the same wlui had proeceiled will) the utmost 
haste and greatest partiality and passion against the pretended chicfliuiis, authors, 
protcefors and followers of the sacred movement begun in August, T.H!)0; who liiul, 
as uuliiiin' pio,-.t'eiitnr for the 'Captain General,' exacted willi iiisok'iit ivitici-tu. 
and wiili liie knowledge and consent of his supoi'iin- ollicers. cDtisidi'raljlL' -iiniJ of 
money Ciom tl^we who wished to he absolved, in order to imjirison them again when 
they did not comply with all his extortions; the same who, with sliameless partiality 
worked and used his influence all he could towards the shooiing of iiie immortal 
Tagalo martyr. Dr. Jose Eizai; the aame finally, who, during tlie conuimnd <>( \\\\\k 
General Klaiieo and of bloodthirsty and base General I'ohiriyi deniandid Mimiiin- 
ally tho imprisoning of the so-ciillcd 'Sons of the Country,' the desceudanis of llie 
Europeans, that is, who had amongst us any importance by tlieir learning, their in- 
dustry, their fortunes or their lineage, and who were not willing to bribe him so as to 
be left in liberly. 

"Sn view of lliis series oi aefs of faithlessness, of contempt, uf insults, of crimes, 
and before all, the t'orgelting of the treaty, so recently a.s well as solemnly entered 
upon, those same who signed the treaty of liiyak na hato, have considered them- 
•selves free of the obligation to remain abroad and of keeping any longer the promised 
armistice. 

'■AimI, (aking advimhigc (if tlie I'nividcntial coming to the Philippines of llie 
revenging squadron of the Great I{e]mlilic of the United Slates of N"rirlii America, 
they come hack to tlu'ir nalive soil proud and contented, to reconi|aer tlieir liberty 
and their rights, counting on the aid and protection of the hraf:j^^g(jj(1^0^;)i{»f^ 
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Admiral DeffGj, of the Anglo-Saxon squadron which lias succeeded in beating and 
dcstrojjjig the forces of the tyrants who have been annihilating the personaUty and 
energy of our industrioua people, model of noble and glorious qualities. 

"The moment has come, therefore, for the IHlipinos to coiint themselves and to 
enter into rank and file in order to defend with zeal and resolution and with a viril- 
ity of strong men, the soil that saw their birth as well as the honor of their name, 
making publicly ancf universally known their competence, ability and their civic, 
political and social virtues. 

"Let us ali fight united; seconding the revenging and humanitarian action of the 
North American Republic; and let us learn from her, accepting her counsels and 
her system, the way of living in order, peace and liberty, copying her institutions, 
which are the only adequate ones for tlie nations who wish to reconquer their per- 
sonality in history, in the period we are passing, 

"On going to baitfe, let us inscribe on our flag with clearness and accuracy the 
sacred legend of our aspirations. 

"We want a stable government, elected by the people themselves; the laws of 
■whieli are to be voted for by tho^e same who have to keep them faithfully, con- 
serving or modifying their present institutions in the natural times in the life of na- 
tions, but modeling them and taking us their own, the democratic ones of the 
'United States of Nortli America. 

"We want the country to vote its taxes; those necessary for public services and 
to satisfy {pay in full) the assistance North America and the corporations, organi- 
zations and individuals who help us to rise out of our lethargic state, are rendering 
us; taking care at the same time to abolish all those which have for basis a social vice 
■or an immoral action, like tlio lotferj', the tax on gambling dens, on galleras (arenas 
for fights of gamejcocks) and the farming out of the sale of opium. But before all, 
may there nevermore appear again that repugnant tax levied on Pederasty, which, to 
get two tliousand pesos oiTended the universal conscience and the chaste name of 
'Chinese Co/nedies.' 

"We want plainest liberty in all its bearings, including that of ideas, association 
and the press, without arriving at lawlessness and disorder; just as it is established in 
that great, so well regulated EepubHe. 

"We want to see the religion of the natives and of those that come to this eountry 
rigorously respected by the pubUe powers and by the individuals in particular. 

"We want Christianism, the basis of present civilization, to be the emblem and 
solid foundation of our religious institutions, without force or compulsion; that 
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the native clergy of the country be that which direct and teach the natives in all 
the degrees of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

"We want the maintenance of this clergy to he effected as the different regional 
governments may see fit, or, as the city councils or popular elective institutions e?tah- 
hshed in every locality may determine. 

"We want personal property to be ahaoiutely and unconditionally respected; and, 
as a consequence, the recognition to the land lioider of the property he cultivates and 
has improved by his labor, of the so-called Haciendas of the religious order*, who 
hai'C usurped them and robbed them by the perverse acts of the eonfesiiionary, be- 
guiling the fanaticism of ignorant women and or more than timid aged man, afraid 
of th<! vengeance the priests in their innate ivickedness might meditate against their 
families, who estorted from them dues at the last moments of their existence denying 
them spiritual aid and divine rewards without the cession of their material inter- 
ests before departing from this earth, 

"We want the possessions of these land holders to he respected without their being 
obliged to pay any canon, lease or tax whatsoever of religious character, depressive or 
unjust, ceasing thus their detainment, anti-juridieial and anti-social, on the part of 
monarehial orders, rapacious orders whom, on the strengtli of tlieir being a 'nec- 
essary evil,' the ignorant functionaries of Spanish administration, like themselves 
insatiable extortioners, have been aiding, in disdain of right, reason and equity. 

"We want in order to consolidate the property, the ominous 'Inspection de 
Moutes,' to disappear and cease in its actual functions, as a disorganizing and fiscal- 
izing center of the titles of property of the natives, which on pretense of investigating 
and discovering the detainment of State lands, had the custom of declaring the 
property of the State or of others, such as was already cultivated and producing 
by the improvements made by the poor peasant, awarding such to their friends 
or to those who bribe them if the legitimate proprietor refused to give them, in 
shameless auction, what they asked for as a remuneration for what they called 'shut- 
ting their eyes,' as has happened lately, amongst other scandalous cases, in Mtndoro, 
when staking out the limits of the new Hacienda adjudged there to the Recoleto 
Priests, 

"We want public administration to be founded and to act on a basis of morality, 
economy and competence, in the charge of natives of the country or of puch others 
who by their experience and learning can serve us as guides and teach us the basis 
and the system of those countries who have their economical, political and adminis- 
trative offices and proceedings simplified and well organized. 
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"We want tlic recognition ol all Ihe siibstanlivG rights of the hninan personality; 
giiarantocd by judicial power, cemented in the principles in force in all the cultured 
nations; that ilie judicial authoritiesj when applying the laws, be penetrated by 
and identified with the spirit and the necessities of the locality; that the administra- 
tion of justice be developoJ by simple, economical and decisive proceedings; and that 
judges and magistrates have their attributions limited by the functious of a jury 
and by verbal and jiublic judgment, making thus disappear the actual siatc of 
affairs, of «liicli prevarication and crooked dealings are the natural and necessary 
mark. 

"\Vc waul seusilile codes, adapted to our manner of being without dilTerentiiition 
of races and without odious privileges contrary to the principle of equality before the 
Jaw. 

"Wo want the increase and protection of our industries by moans of subventions 
and of local and transient privileges without putting barriers to the general ex- 
change of produce and of mercantile transactions with all the nations of the globe 
without exception. 

"Wv want liberty of banking business, liberty of mercantile and industrial socie- 
ties and companies, commercial liberty, and thiit the riiilippiucs cease io be shut 
up amongst the walls of its convents, to become again the universul market, like that 
of Hongkong, tjiat of Singapore, that of the Straits, tlial of Borneo, that of the Mo- 
luccas, and that of some of the autonomous colonics of Australia, countries 
which .surround us; and that capital may with confidence develop all thn eienumts 
of wealth of this privileged soil, without more duties or charaes on import iiud 
export than those the civcunistiinces of each cjiocli may require for dclcniiined 
purposes. 

"We want roads, canals and ports, the dlw., ng, of our rivers and other waterways, 
railroads, tramways and all the means of 1("' motion and transport, on water ami 
earth, willi such help and assistance as nr >c needed to carry them out within 
a ccrlaiu liino and develop them conveniently. 

'■We want Hio suppression of the so-called 'fiiiardia Civil." Ilii^ jiretariaii iiiul 
odious institution in whose malignment and inhuman meshes so jiiaiiyl'hilippine mar- 
tyrs have pufiFcrcd and expired; tliat center of tortures and inif|iiiiics, those contempti- 
ble flatterers of small lyrants and of the eoncupisccnso of the priests, those in- 
satiable extortioners of the poor native; those hardened criminals animated con- 
stantly in their pervcrsoness by ihe impunity with which their accomplices, tha 
representatives of despolism and official immorality, covered them. 
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'•In their stoad we want a judicial and gubernatorial police, which is to vvatch 
ijvL'i: and oblige the f'li Hill men t of existing laws and regulations witlioul toituies 
and abuses. 

"Wo want, a local army, composed of native vohinleers, strictly limited to what 
order and natural defense demands. 

"We want a public instniction lees levitical and more extensive in wliat refer.^i 
io natural and ])ositive sciences; so that it may be fitted to industrate woman as well 
as man in [he establishment and development of the industries and wealth of the 
country, marine and terrestrial mining, foreatal and industrial of al! kinds, an 
instruction which is to be freo of expenses in all its degrees and obligatory in its 
primary portion, leaving and applying to this object all puch propei-ty as is destined 
to-day to supply the suetainment of the same; taking eliarge of tlie adniiuistration of 
such property a Council of Public Instruction, not leaving for one luonieiit longer 
in the hands of loligious institutions, since these teach only prejudice and fanati- 
cism, proclaiming, as did not long since a rector of the university of Mrnila, iliat 
'medicine and pliysical sciences are materialistic and impious studies,' and anotlior, 
ihat 'political economy was the science of the devil.' 

■'We want todevcloptlus public instruction, to have primary aehools.iiormiil sehools, 
institutes of second degree, professional schools, universities,museuins, public libi'aries, 
meteorological observatories, agricultural schools, geological and botanical gardens ancfc 
a gcncnd practical and theoretical system of teaching agriculture, arts and handicraft 
and commerce. All this exists ah'cady in the country, but badly organized and dis- 
persed, costing the contributors a good deal without practical results, wliich niiglit 
liave bean expected, by Iho incompetency of tlie teachers and the favoritism cm- 
ploj-ed in their nominations and remunerations. 

"We want laws for Inmling and fishing, and teaching and regular vigilance for the 
faithful carrying on of pisciculture, well-known already to (he natives, for iln> jid- 
vaiitageous disposing of their marine products, such as conch shell, motlier of pearl, 
iifarls, bichi do mor, ray skins, fish lime, etc., and for tho raiding of ;iil kinds of 
animals useful for agricultural and industrial purposes and as victuals for tlie natives 
ami for c>;port. 

•'We w;nit liberty of immigration and assistance for foreign settler.- and capital- 
i^l-. with siieh restrictions only, when there be an opportunily, as limit aeluiilly 
Cliiiiose immigration, similar to legislature on ihis point in North Aineriea and 
Australia. 

•'We want, finally, anything that be just, equitable and orderly: all that may he 
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basis for development, prosperitj- and well being; all that may be a propelling ele- 
ment of morality, virtue and respect to the mutual rights of all the inhabitants, 
in theii' minor relations and in those with the foreigner. 

"Do not believe that the American nation is unbelieving or fanatically protestanf , 
that it take to the scaifold or to the fire those who do not believe determined 
principles and practice special religious creeds; within that admirable organization, 
masterly and living model ol perfection for the old nations of Europe and Asia, 
lives and prospers the Eoman Catholic Church. 

"There are some seven million inhabitants who profess that religion directed by 
natural clergy with their proper jninisters, taken from that fold of Christ. 

"Then there are bishops, archbishops, cardinals of the Roman Church, American 
subjects, beloved faithful of the Pope Leo XIII. 

"There then is a Temporal Apostolical Delegate representative of the legitimate 
successor of St. Peter; there are parsons, canons, dignitaries and provisors, who live 
and teach in order peace and prosperity, respected by one and all, as you yourselves 
will be the day the American flag will influence in the spiritual direction of the 
Philippine people. 

"Then there are cathedrals, parish churches, temples and chapels, sumptuous and 
admired, where they adore the same God of the Sinai and Golgotha, where severs 
and ostcnsivo cult is rendered to Immaculate Virgin Mary and to the Saints you have 
on your altars and none dare to destroy, attack or prostitute them. 

"There then are seminaries, convents, missions, fraternities, schools, everything 
Catholic, richly furnished, well kept up and perfectly managed to the glory of the 
religion. 

"There resides His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, a wise Eoman Catholic prelate, 
American citizen, who recently and on occasion of the present war, has ordered, with 
consent of His Sanctity, that all the catholic clergy of the American nation raise 
daily prayers to the Most High to obtain the triumph of the arms of their country, 
for the good of religion and humanity, which cause, in the present conflict legiti- 
mately and unquestionably represents that government. 

"And just as Christ, to be Messiah, had to be according to the prophecies, Jew 
and of the Tribe of Judah, that is: By right of his political fatherland, as by that of 
his native soil, of the chosen people, thus amongst you who ever wants to be a clergy- 
man or merit being canon, dignitary, provieor, bishop, archbishop and cardinal, 
must as an indispensable condition, have been born on your proper soil, as is occur- 
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ring absolutely in all the civilized nations of tlic old and new world, willi tlic only 
exception of the Philippines. 

"There may be priests, religious congregations, nuns and convents, but suh- 
missive to the laws of the country and obliged to admit in their bosom as formerly 
happened in these isles, as estimable and superior members of such institutions, those 
feel a vocation for a conventual life, as the noble and generous people of North 
America will demand, and will, do not doubt it, recognize these your legitimate rights. 

FILIPINOS AND COUNTRYMEN. 

"The protection of the great American Republic will make j'OU respected and con- 
sidered before the cultured powers, legitimately constituted; and your personality 
will be proclaimed and sanctioned everywhere. 

"We have the duty to exact the rights we have just proclaimed and the 'native:-' 
in all the isles and in all their different races, as well as the 'Mestizo Sangley,' as 
the 'Mestizo Espanol,' and the 'Son of the Country,' we all have the honorable 
duty of defending ourselves against the whip and the contempt of the Sjianiards, ac- 
cepting the protection and direction of the humane North American nation. 

VIVA FILIPINOS 

Hurrah for liberty and right. 

Ilurrah for the Grand Eepubiie of the United States of North America. 

Hurrah for President McKinley and Kear Admiral Dewey, 

THE JUNTA PATIilOTICA. 

"Hongkong, April, 1898." 

Under the authority of the United States there have been inquiries by a court into 
the causes of the imprisonment of the inmates of the penitentiary and common jail 
at Manila, and others who have suffered from the enmities of the members of the gov- 
ernment that ceased when the Spanish flag was taken down and the American flag 
raised. The memoranda following were made in tlie court proceedings, and state 
the facts as judicially established. 

FULGENCIA TUAZON. 

This lady was confined in Bihbid seven years ago (though the record shows July 
11, 1898,) by order of the Governor-General, on a charge of selling counterfeit 
stamps. She was tried, and sentenced to six years' confinement; but the Judge ac- 
cepted a bribe of $900 and released her about a week after her trial. A year after- 
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wards she was again arrested by a new judge on the saine charge, and $3,000 was de- 
manded as the price of her liherty. This was refused, and imprisonment followed. 
She claims to have bought the t-tamps (nhich were telegraph stamps), from the 
Government. 

DOItOTi;A ARTFAGA. 

Tliis young lady, who was a scliool teacher in lier native province, Montinlupa, 
Manila province, was eonCned in BiMbid, August Sth, 1895, charged with "sacrilege 
and robbery," and insurrection. She came to Malate to see about her license as a 
scliool leaelier, and was arrested by the civil guard on the above charge. She claims 
her arresi ivns instigated by a priest who had made overtures to her fo have carnal 
intereoiirw willi liim, and had attempted the same, and had been repulsed and re- 
filled. To cover up his ill-doing he caused her iirrest on the charge of having 
pfoleii pari of llie vessels used in the communion service of the Roman Catholic 
chnrcli. Slie lias never been married and the Alcalde saj?, "Her conduct in prison 
has been very good." 

SEXORA :\IAXIMA CTHilRRERA. 

This woiiiiiii was lioiti iii Nuiila Cniz, in 18^8, and h:\^ been conliiied in JSiHbid 
since 1890, though the record shows that she was imprisoned July 11, 1898, by order 
of the Governor-General. Tliis date, however, is admitted to be an error by the 
Aleahle, without any explanation of the error. The record shows that slie ivas im- 
prisoned because she objected to the Government taking wood off lier properly 
wifhoid jiaying for it. She claims (hat since lier imprisonment, the Government 
has conn<cafed .^10,000 worlh of he.' |*ropcLiy. 

FELIPE RI'LAfENTIXA. 

'J'jiis prisoner was confined in the year 1889, when only 13 years old. At that 
time n revolution was in progi-ess ill the province in which he resided, and he was 
"capiiiied" by the Spanish forces and sent to liiJibid Careel. ITo did not know 
wills wlial he was charged, and while he was tried, ho never received any sentence, 

JOSE DAVID. 

■T Mil- |)ul in lieic June 13th, 1898. Am a civilian and a 'Kiitipiinaii.' Was 
tried. li;ii never sentenced." The foregoing is the testimony of the prisoner Jose 
David, and is quoted here as an example of the testimony of some hundreds of 
others, which is almost identical. Large numbers of the natives seem to be mem- 
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bers of the "Kiiiipunan" society, which appears to he a rcvohitionarj brotherhood 
of some kind. They have been imprisoned for terms varying Iroiii one or two 
months to several years (in some eases ten or twelve years), upon the ch.irge of be- 
longing to this society; in very many cases without trial, and in the iimjurily witli no 
sentence whatever, and, very largely, simply "on suaupicion." 

AC:APTT0 CAT.nUIGAP. 

This man was arrested hy the Civil (inard, in July, 1889, in his own hou^e, and 
was tried but not sentenced, or rather did not know what his sentence was. Tie 
was told that his sentence was served ont, but he eonld not be returned to his own 
province of Ncgros because the Governor had no ships available for that pnrpose. He 
had no idea why he was arrested and tried. There are several other ease? smiihtr 
to Ibis one, in wliJeli the charge is "resisting iirmed forces" — most of which were 
tried liy court martial, and never sentenced, 

OltKCOlUO DOMlNTiO. 

Tills jirisonn- was foiillneil in llilibid faivcl uii tlie Soih of Xovcmbei', lB9li, 
the entry on the jirison record against his name being "no ?e espresa" — "no charge 
expressed." Tie was, of course, neither tried nor sentoneed, but had been in prison 
almost two years, with absolntoly no reasoii atfeiiiptcd Id he made for his confine- 
nicnl. This case is also cited as an e\i)m]plc of iimiiy simiiar i^iics. 

.IDSr: TIIAI'.AllO. 

This is llie case of a man who was a lueniber of the Kati|miian society, but who 
was tried aiut sentenced. lie was imprisoned in liilihld Carcel, M:ty Tith, 180R, Ills 
=entenco being confinement "cardenii perpelua''— "In cliaius forevef." Jh' was one 
of five men who received the same sentence for a like oltcnuc. He. with the others, 
was set free Aiigu.t 31st. lSi)R. 

SII.VINO DM ('ASTRO. 

Ill (his i-a>e the iirisoner, who was formerly employed as a elerk in a grocery 
store, was ifni>rlsoned in Billbid Carcel on the SSth of Deeendjer, ISOr, charged 
wjlh having >tolen $l,oO (Spanish, which represents about ■/(,2.25 American), Tlia 
?tary wns that he was sent out to eolleet a bill, but lost Ihe said bill, and was there- 
foi'c accused by his etnployer of stealing the money, and was imprisoned, He was 
tried, but never received any sentence. 
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DON FERNANDO SIERRA. 

The prisoner above named k a fuli-blooded Spaniard, tliirtj-elght years of agC; 
married, and has one childj three months old. He was confined in Bilibid, May 28, 
1893, for "insulting" a civil guard, while drunk, and was tried and sentenced to 
six years and six months imprisonment. He had already served over five years of this 
seotence, wlien he was released September 2nd, 1898. 

CRISTAN DEL CARMEN. 

This man was eoniined in the Careel De Bilibid, the "common prison," May 
4th, 1898, and his ofEense was that he was "suspected of being an American!" For 
this heinous crime he was neither tried nor sentenced. 

JULIAN SORIANO. 

In tills ease the prisoner was confined In Bilibid, March 25th, 1895, after hav- 
ing been in prison one year in his province on suspicion of being implicated in tlie 
killing of a civil guard at a place colled Balauga. He was tried by a sergeant of the 
civil guard, who caused him to be tortured in order to wring a confession from him. 
This torture was inflicted by means of a thin rope or cord, tied very tightly around 
the muscles of the arm above the elbow (cutting into the flesh deeply), and left 
there in some instances for thirty days. In some eases the men were also hung up, 
the weight of the body being sustained by the cords around the arms. Several of 
the prisoners have deep scars on their arms caused by the torture. This man was 
never sentenced. 

LEON BUENO. 

The charge against this man was that, he had stolen a pig, and he was confined 
io Bilibid, March 21st, 1893, after being tried and sentenced to eight years' impris- 
onment. He had already served over five years when released Sept. 3, 1898. 

JOSE CASTILLO. 

This man was confined in Bilibid Careel, December 15th, 1894, charged with 
"insulting the armed forces of Spain," His version of the reason for his imprison- 
ment is as follows: His cousin and a lieutenant in the guardia civile were very 
close friends, and the said cousin, wishing io present a cow to the lieutenant, applied 
to the prisoner for one, which was given to him. Later on the cousin tiiought he 
■would like to present his friend with another cow, so applied to the prisoner for 
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cow No. 3, and was this time refused. In order to take vciigoaiiee on the prisoner, 
the cousin deuounced him to the civil guard lieutenant as a "bandit," and he was 
arreslcd and impritiotiod as above. The prisoner was sixty years of age. 

\NAST\CIO T)V Ml'^SA. 

The story of this prisoni-r suemb to ho paitaularlj sad. lie was a chorister or 
sacristan in a Koman Cathohe church, with se\eral others, and was arrested, with 
his companions, by the civil guard, charged with "sacrilege." The truth of the 
matter, however, seems to be i". follows The prisoner had a sweetheart ivith whom 
a lieutenant of the civil guard, named de Vega, appears to have been infatuated. 
After imprisoning Anastaeio de Mesa and his companions upon the above charge, 
which seems to be without foundation entirely, de Vega took the girl, and com- 
pelled her by force and against her will to live with him as liis mistress. The girl 
soon died, her end, no doubt, being hastened by the brutal cruelty of de Vega. 
These young men, hardly more than boys, were imprisoned on August 3, 1895, 
after having been tried by court martial, but not sentenced. They have now been 
liberated. It should bo stated that de Vega himself conslitulod llie "court martial" 
before which these boys were tried. 

Note. — There are several cases of arrests for "insulting and resisting the armed 
forces of Spain." In the ease of Pedro Javier, the accused was over seventy years 
old, and in that of Miguel de la Gruz, he was sevcnty-tive years old; while in one 
or two other eases boys of ten or twelve years of age were arrested on the saiue charge. 
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CJIAPTER XX 

HAU'AU AS AXNKXKD. 

The Star ypiiimloLl liinmcr I'p Agoiit jii Hawiiii, antl to Stay — Dimenr^ions of the 
l^aiitU— WJiMt ilie ilii^,-^iuiiiirit's llnvu Done— It dig ions Belief by Nation- 
ality — Tradi; Slali^tius— Latest Census — Sugar Plantation Laborers — Coinap'e 
of Silver — Schools — Colloc (jrowing. 

The star spangled baonor should have been waving in peaceful triumph over our 
■:cntral possessions in the Pacific for five years. Now Old Glory has ascended the 
famous fliig-sfafr, from which it was mistakenly withdrawn, and is at home. Its 
lustrous folds itrc welcomed by a city that is strangely American, in the sense that 
it is what the world largely calls "Yankee," and does not mean bad manners by 
the most expressive word that has so vast a distinction. The shops of Ilonoluln 
are Americanized. There is a splendid blossoming of tho flag of the country. Tlie 
British parlies of opposition have faded out. There is the wisdom in English 
sfatesmansliip to be glad lo see ua with material interest in Iho Pacific Ocean, ii! 
this connection there is something better thr.n a treaty. 

Do not mispronounce the name of the capital city of the Hawaiian Islands. Call 
it Iloo-noo-luu-luu and let it sing itself. Kemember that this city is not on the 
larger of tho islands, but the third in size. The area of Hawaii, the greater island, 
i- 1,210 square miles. Oahn, the ITonolulvi island, has 600 square miles, with a 
impidafion of 40,205, and Hawaii has 33,265 people. The area of the islands, told 
in acres is, Hawaii, 2,000,000; Naiii, -100,000; Oaku, 2(i0,000; Kauai, 350,000; 
JIalokai, 200,000; Lauai, 100,000; Nichan, 70,000; Kahloolawe, 30,000. The 
dimensions of the tremendous volcanoes that are our property now arc startling: 

DIMENSIOXS OF KILArEA, ISLAXD OP HAWAII. 
(The largest active Volcano in the AVorld.) 

Area, 4.14 square miles, or 2,050 acres. 
Circiunferenee, 41,500 feet, or 7.85 mileS: 
Extreme width, 10,300 feet, or 1.95 miles. 
Extreme lojigtli, 15,500 feet, or 2.93 miles. 
Elevation, Volcano J louse, 1,040 feet. 
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UIMEXSIONS OF JIOKOAWKOWKO. 
(The Summit Crater of Manna Loa, Islam.) of liawaii.) 



Area, 3,70 sfjnare miles, or SjoTO acre?, 
dircnnifcronce, 5(l,0('O feet, or 9.47 miles. 
Lengtli, li),.')00 fed, or 3.7 miles. 
Width, 9,200 feet, or 1.74 miles. 
Elevation, 13,GT.-. feet. 



DDCEXSIOXS OF IIALFAKALA. 
(The great Crater of Jliiui, the i,arge?t in flie World,) 

Area, 19 sqnaro miles, or 12,l(iO acres, 

Cireiimfci'enco, 105,000 feet, or SO jiiilcs. 

E.vtveme length, SSjSOO feet, or 7.(8 miles. 

FJxtreme width, 13,500 feet, or a. 37 miles. 

Klevaiion of summit, 10,033 feel. 

Kleviition of pi-incipal cones in eraler. 8,0.12 iinr.l 7,57S 

F^leyation of cavo in floor of eratcr, 7,380 fei't. 



DIMENSIONS OF lAO VALLF:Y, MAUI. 

Length (from "Wailnkn) about -"i miles. 

Width of valley, 2 miles. 

Depth, near head, 4,000 feet. 

Elevation of Pmi Kulaii, above head of valley. 3,7S8 feet. 

Elevation of Crater ol Eko, above Waihee Valley, 4.,'iOO feet. 



IlonoluhiV iniportimee comes from the harbor, and the favor of the raissionarje-. 
As to the genera] judgment of the work of the missionaries, there is nothing better 
to do than to quote Mr. Eichard II. Dana's "Two Years Before the Mast." IIj 
Eaid in that elas.sic: 

"It is no small thing to say of the misfiionaries of the American Enard, that in 
less than forty years they have taught this whole people to read and write, to ciplier 
and to sew. They have given them an alphabet, grammar and distionary; pre- 
served their language from extinction; given it a literature and transhited info il 
the Bible, and works of devotion, science and entertainment, etc. They havi 
established schools, reared up nalive teaclier.^, and so pressed their work that now 
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ilie proportion of inhabitants who can read and write is ,ffreater than in New England. 
And, whereas, they found these islanders a nation of half-naked savages, living in 
the surf and on the sand, eating raw fish, fighting among themselves, tyrannized 
over by feudal chiefs and abandoned to sensuality, they now see them decently 
clothed, recognizing the law of marriage, knowing something of accounts, going to 
school and public worship more regularly than the people do at home, and the 
more elevated of them taking part in conducting the affairs of the constitutional 
monarchy under which they live, holding seats on the judicial bench and in the 
legislative chambers, and fllhng posts in the local magistracies." 

Take away the tropical vegetation and the gigantic scenery and we have here, in 
. our new Pacific possessions, a new Connecticut. The stamp of New England is upon 
this lofty land, especially in Honolulu, where the spires of the churches testify. 
There is much that is of the deepest and broadest interest in the possible missionary 
work here, on account of the remarkable race questions presented. Here are the 
nations and the people of mixed blood — ^the Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese— a 
population immensely representative of Oriental Asia. The measure of success of 
the missionaries under our flag in dealing with these people can hardly fail to be 
accepted by the world as a test of the practical results of the labor with the Asiatica. 
In this connection, the figures following, from the Hawaiian Annual of 1898, fur- 
nish a basis of sohd information for study: 

TARLK OF EELIGIOUS BliUEP, BY NATIONALITY. 
(So Far as Reported in Census Returns, 1896.) 
Roman 

Nationalities. Protestants. Catholics. Mormons. 

Hawaiians 12,8*2 8,437 4,368 

Part Hawaiians 3,243 3,633 396 

Hawaiian born foreigners 1,801 6,622 15 

Americans 1,404 213 34 

British 1,184 180 7 

Germans 592 83 3 

French G r,7 

Norwegians 151 8 

Portuguese 146 7,813 i 

Japanese 711 4!) 4 

Chinese 837 67 49 

Soiith Sea Islanders 178 42 3 

Other nationalities 17G 171 7 

Totiils 33,273 26,363 4,886 

NOTE.— Thi'i table shows but 54,523 of the population {just about one-half) 
in have made rofurus of (heir religious belief. With 21.535 Japanese and 18,429 
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Chinese (probably Buddhists and Confucians) unreported because not provided for 
in the schedules, the great difference is largely accounted for. 

The latest census returns show that of the whole population, 109,020, there aie: 
Males, 78,517; females, 3G,503. The latest information of labor, under contract for 
£ J gar-making, make the number of males on the island more than double that of tlio 
females. Tliere has been an increase of population of more than 50,000 in the 
eighteen years from 1878 to 1896. The census of the several islands, taken Septem- 
oer27, 1896, shows: 



Population. 

Male. Female. Total. 

Oahu 26,164 14,041 40,205 

Hawaii 22,033 10,653 33,385 

Molokui 1,335 972 2,307 

Lanai 51 54 105 

Maui 11,435 6,391 17,726 

Niihaii 76 88 164 

Kauai 10,824 4,404 15,238 



Biiilil- Total. 



6,685 


1,065 


60 


7,010 


5,033 


955 


35 




051 


93 


3 


746 



3,156 C50 18 3,834 



Totals ..72,517 36,503 109,020 


17,099 3,081 


124 21,104 


iwaii's annual trado halanc 


;c since 1879 is a 


. notable record; 










Excess Export 


CuslnmHouee 


Tear. 




Exports. 


Values. 


Ittcieipts. 


1880. 


. . $3,673,268.41 


$4,968,444.87 


$1,29-5,176.46 


$403,181.63 


1881. 


. . 4,547,978.64 


6,885,436.56 


3,337,457.93 


423,193.01 


1883.. 


. . 4,974,510,01 


8,299,016.70 


3,384,506.69 


505,390.98 


1883., 


, . 5,624,240.09 


8,133,343.88 


3,509,103.79 


577,332.87 


1884. , 


, . 4,637,514.33 


8,184,922.63 


3,547,408.41 


551,739.59 


1885.. 


, . 3,830,544.58 


9,158,818.01 


5,338,373.43 


503.337.38 


?,880., 


. . 4,877,738.73 


10,565,885.58 


5,688,146.85 


580,444.04 


1887., 


, . 4,943,840.72 


9,707,047.33 


4,763,206.61 


595,003.64 


1888., 


, . 4,540,887.46 


11,903,398.76 


7,363,511.30 


546,142.63 


1889. 


. . 5,438.790.63 


14,039,941.40 


8,601,150.77 


550,010.16 


1890., 


, . 6,962,301.13 


13,142,829.48 


6,180,638.35 


695,956.91 


189-1. 


. . 7,438,582,65 


10,395,788.27 


3,957,305.62 


733,594,93 


1892., 


. . 4,028,295.31 


8,181,687.31 


4,153,391.90 


494,385.10 


1893.. 


, . 4,363,177.58 


10,962,598.09 


5,599,430.51 


645,754.16 


1894. 


. . 5,104,481.43 


9,678,794.56 


4,574.313.13 


534,767.37 


1895.. 


. . 5,714,017.54 


8,474,138.15 


3,760.120.61 


547,149.40 


1896., 


. . 7,161,561.40 


-ir,,515,930.13 


8,350,668.73 


656,895.83 



The percentage of imports frijm the Uii 
Britain, 10.-^4; Germany, 2.06; France, '/^~i 
the export of sugar was 294,784,819 ponnds; 



ited States in 1896 was 76.27; Great 
Cliitia. 4.17; Japan, 3.86. In 1895 
.aiuc. $7,975,500.41. 
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NATIONALITY OF VESSELS EMPLOYED IN FOREIGN CARBY- 
ING TRADE, 1889-1896. 



American.... 185 125,196 224 153,098 
Hawaiian.... 44 50,670 35 43,641 

British 23 21,108 16 22.912 

German 5 3,33? 9 7,070 

Japanese 

AUoUiers... 9 12,268 !) 9,980 

Total... 269 218,579 293 236,701 

BONDED DEBT, ETC., HAWAIIAN 
Pe 


233 
21 
33 

lb 
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TSLA^ 
Cent, 

(i . 
li , 
6 . 

iid fi . 

5 . 


169,472 212 1 
26.86& :i 
52,866 W 

9,005 5 

8,239 3 

8,101 11 

274,852 722 2 
DS, JrSK 30, 1897- 












2,000,000.00 
1 30,000.00 
134,100.00 






" " " IS'M) 5 a 


















232,000.00 








3,337,100.00 






*t 




Total 


1,119,174.25 



NUMBER AND NATIONALITY OF SUGAE PLANTA- 
TION LABOEEES. 

(Compiled from latest Report of Seciefary Bureau u! \i\:nv'j:v^]l\or\, Dcromber 
31, 1897.) 

ILiwaii- Portn- ,Jnpan- S, S. All 

Islanrl-. ans. giiese. esc. Chinese. Iwl'dora. Oilier?. Tot-"il. 

Hawiiii 594 980 fi.245 2,511 21 233 10.5SR 

Mauai 580 526 2.010 1,114 45 110 4.385 

Oaiiu 197 811 1,331 973 16 55 3,783 

Kiiiiiii 3M 551 3.307 1.691 30 2IW <i,0'.'i; 

'I'olat, IWDG l,6ir, 2,268 12,,Hn3 i;.289 1 15 (ifKl S:i.i,Sfi 

Total, iS!).K.,. 1.581 2,197 11,581 3.817 133 r,.] 20.120 

Increase, 1896 31 .... 1.^109 2,'1-12 .... 12: 3.i;iiii 

Decrease, 1899 231 18 



The number of day laborers, 11,917, or a little over one-half of the total foref 
ejijfagcd. The Japanese ami South Sea Islanders are about evenly diviiled in their 
!nimbcr> as to term and diiy service, while ILwaiians and Portugncse show each but 
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a small proportion ol tlioir numljers unto' eonfraet. Minors arc reducing in num- 
ber. Women laborers, numbering 1,024 in all, show a gain of 89 over 1875. Only 
thirty llawaiian females are engaged among all the plantations, and confined to one 
plantation each in Oahu, Kauai and Maui. 

The Ilwaiian Annual of 189S makes this annotation: 

During the year various changes have occm-rcd in the labor population of the 
country, and under the working of the present law, requiring a proportion of other 
than Asiatic of all immigrant labor introduced, there has already arrived one company 
of Germans, comprisingg 115 men, 25 women and 47 children, all of whom found 
ready engagements with various plantations. 

Chinese arirvals in 1897 to take the place of Japanese whose terms were expiring, 
will alter the proportions of these natiogalitis of plantation labor, and by the new 
law Asiatic laborers must return to their conntr}' at the expiration of their term of 
service, or re-engage; they cannot drift around the country, nor engage in competi- 
tion with artizans or merchants. 

The islands comprising the Hawaiian territory are Hawaii, Mauai, Oaha, Kauai, 
Molohai, Lauai, Niihau, Kahaalawe, Lehua and Mololcini, "The Leper Prison," and, 
in addition, Nihoa, or Bird Island, was taken possession of in 1822; an expedition for 
that purpo.sc having been fitted out by direction of Kaahumanu, and sent thither 
under the charge of Captain William Sumner. 

Laysan Island became Hawaiian territory May 1st, 1857, and on the 10th of the 
KHiie month Lysiansky Island was added to KamehamehaV realm by Captain 
John Taty. 

Palmyra Island was taken possession of by Cajitain Zenas Bent, April loth, 
1862, and proclaimed Hawaiian territory in the reign of Kamehamclia IV., as per 
"By Authority" notice in the "Polynesian" of June 31st, 18G2. 

Ocean Hand was acquired September 30th, 188G, as per proclamation of Colonel 
J. II. Boyd, empowered for such service during the reign of Kalakaua. 

Noekor Island was taken possession of May 27th, 1894, by Captain James A. 
Iving, on behalf of the Hawaiian Government. 

French Frigate Shoal was the latest acquisition, also by Captain King, and pro- 
claiiued Hawaiian territoiy July 13th, 1895. 

Gardener Island, Mara or Moro Reef, Pearl and Hermes Reef, Gambia Bank, and 
Johnston or Cornwallis Island are also claimed as Hawaiian possessions, but there 
is some obscurity as to the dates of acquisition, and it is of record in the Foreign 
Ofiicc articles of convention between Hon. Charles St. Julicn, the Commissioner 
and Political and Commercial Agent of Itis Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
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Islands, and John Wobtiter, Es(|., the Sovereign Chiel and Proprietor of tlie group 
oi islands ivnown as Stewart's Islands (sitnated near the Solomon Groiiji), whereby is 
ceded to tlie Iluwaiiau Government— suliject to ratification hy tlie King — tlie islands 
of Ihikaiana, To Parena, Taorc, Matua Awi and Matua Ivoto, comprising said group 
of Stcwiirt-'s Islands. But the formalities do not seem to have been perfected, so 
that we aro not certain that tlie Stewart's Islands are our possessions. The latest 
thorough census of the Hawaiian Islunds was taken in September, 189G, hnt the 
population was elosely cstiiiiaieJ July Ist, 189T. 

Japan- Poitii- All Other 
Native... OiLinoPc. esc. guesc. ForeifiHci-s. Total 
Population as per Census, 

September, 189(; aS),501 21,(il0 ^4,107 15,11)1 S;S'yi 109,1)20 

Pa sse ngers— Ar j'i va I s — ■ 
Excess over dc|iarluri's, 

4tli quarter, hSllii l.^irr ],(!;;{ 3:;!) :i,;i3!) 

Excess over depaLliiros, 

6 nios. to July I. 1897 2Mii ^!>(i 58 207 :i.r,m 

Tn(j] 09,501 ^3,901 yi>,-I7(J 15,2-10 8,848 115,978 



The Coltawiii- ,leiuuiiiniilioiis of Hawaiian silver were coiucd during the reigu 
of Kalakaua, at the San fraueisco mint, and imported for Iho circulating iuedium 
ol the islands in lS8;i ami 1884. They are of the same intrineie value as the 
United States siher coins and were llr^t introduced into eireulaiioii Jajiiiaiv J Itli, 
at the opening of the bank of Clans S])recldcs & Co. i» TIoiiuUlIu. Tl)e aiiwinit 
coined was !pl,OOn,flOO, divided as follows: 

Ilawaliaii Dollars $ .->00,000 

Hair Dollais ;{50.000 

<,)iiiiiier Dollars 1-25,0(M) 

Ilinie^ a.5,t)00 

Total ;l^l,O0O,000 



SCHOOLS, TKACIIKIJS AND ITPILS l-Olt THE YKAH 189G. 



Schools. yUiU'.. L'emale. Total. Ifalc. I'cniak-. 

Oovernnioiit 3 33 111 li;9 -^HU 5.:51 \.\:',r, 

Independent 03 73 KiO 303 l,mn 1.840 

195 18;} iJ99 48a 
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NATIONALITY OF PUPILS ATTENDING SCHOOLS FOE THE 
YEAR 1896. 

Naiionality, Male. Female. 

Hawaiian 3,048 2,433 

Part-Hawaiian 1,152 1,396 

American 319 198 

Brilisli lOo 151 

German 153 13C 

Portuguese 2,066 1,534 

Scandinavian 51 47 

Japanese 342 1 55 

Chinese C41 380 

South Sea Islamlcrs 15 13 

Other foreigners 57 33 

7,;48 C,375 

Of tlie Japanose, S.5 per cent, were torn on tlie islands; of the Chinese, per- 
centage horn here, 10.3. Of a total of 41,711 Japanese and Chinese, 30,131 are 
males and 5,590 females. The figures show that the Asiatics are not at home. 

The sugar industry in our now possessions has had great prominence agricultur- 
ally. The sugar interest of these islands has had a formidable influence in the United 
States. Kcccnt events and the ascertained certainties of the future show that the peo- 
ple of the United States will soon raise their sugar supply on iheir own territory. Tbp 
annexation of these sugar islands was antagonized because (here was involved the 
labor contract sj^i^teni. As a matter of course, the Uniled Slates will not cbangt 
Ihe labor laws of the nation to suit the sugar planters of Hawaii, who have been ob- 
taining cheap labor through a system of Asiatic servitude. There is but one solu- 
tion — labor will be hetler compensated in Hawaii than it has been, and yet white 
men will not be largely employed in the cultivation of sugar cane in our tropical 
islands. The beet sugar industry is another matter. There will be an end of the 
peculiar institution that has had strength in our new possessions, that brings, under 
contract, to Hawaii a mass of forty thousand Chinese and Japanese men, and turnE. 
over the majority of thorn (0 the plontations, whose profits have displayed an un- 
wliolcsome aggrandizement. Once it was said cotton could not be grown in the 
cotton belt of our country without slave labor, but the latter trouble is, the cotton 
producers claim, there is too much of their product raised. A ten-miI3ion bale 
crop depresses the jnarkct. Already experiments liai'o been tried succes-^fully to 
pay labor in the sugar iiohls hy the Inns of cane dcIiveivJ al fho mills for grinding. 
Th's \i- an i.'ieidciif full of ;iii.-jiici(>ii,-; .-igjiificnm-i'. A gcin'ral feeling is expressed in 
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the current saying that. eoCee raising is "the coming industry." The confidence 
that there is prosperity in coffee amountB lo enthusiasm. Here arc some oX the sta- 
tistics of coffee growers, showing number of trees and area, trees newly [ilanted and 
tree? in bearing: 



J, 0. Lenhart, Kaupo 

Mokulau Coffee Co,, Kaupo 

E. E. Paxtoii, Ka\ipo 


Nowly 
Planted. 

. . 2,000 trs. 
. . 2,000 tra. 
. . 5,000 trs. 
. . 10 aeves. 
.. 10,000 trs. 
. . 35,947 trs. 
. . 7,500 trs. 
,. 10,000 trs. 

. 1 12 acres. 

. 20,700 tis. 


1 1-0 ;i year 
old, 

4,000 trs 
10,000 tvs 
7,000 tra 


iu Bearing. 
2 acres. 






Lahaina Cott'ee and Fruit Co., Ltd., Lahaina . 

H. V. Baldwin, Honokahua 

Waianae Coffee Blaiitation Co., Waianae.... 
C. A. Widemau, Waiaiuw^ 


100,000 trs 
4,(JGi) ti-s. 
23,000 trs 
8,500 trs. 


. 30,000 trs. 
. 2,041 trs. 
. 30,000 ti-s. 


Lanihan I'lantation, Ivaihia 

Kona Coifee Co., Ltd,, Kailua 


25,000 trs. 
' 'lV(i afi-(^s. 

5,000 trs, 
33,000 (.rK. 


10,000 trs. 
35 acres. 


H.C, -\''ln, Ib'liinl..^. 

E. "\V,l;,i- .11.1, 1 1,, '...rllOC 

J. M- h; .11 .1 1 :i.:i 'lorliue 




10,000 trs. 
30,000 trs. 


Manuel' S.'-b.stinii,' lV,.-d'akekua'. '. '. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '. '. '. 


Hi.OOO trs. 
8,000 trs. 
3,000 trs. 
12 acres 


0. llonpci-,Kmilcoli 




2 a. ■!■,.«. 

KIlHTCS, 

8 ;irr<>s. 

:-i8 m-iv,s. 




3 lu-i'cs. 




A. S. Gleghoiii . . 












40 acres. 








L. M. St,'i])l<','! Pl;iut;it,!0(i . . 




•.'5,000 trs, 

30 arirs, 

•in'oiiOlc.-^. 


I'',0(X) trs. 




. K)OiiiT,.s- 

, -10,0011 trs. 




CvosBniau Uros 




Herman Eldart 


7,000 trs. 



Tiic Hst ol cotlec grower,, i., very iuiig, TliiU v.lii.ii [s nf f;rc;ilvv iiilcrcst is 
tiic showing made of the immense number of new trcc^. 'I'lic colVec inuvcuicnl stead- 
ily gains force and the pace of progi-ess is accfleralcd. 

Kvcrybody has not been pleased with annexation. Tlie Japanese are not in a 
good Iiumor about it. The minister of Japan got his orders evidently in leiive for 
Japan wlien llic news arrived tliat the question had been settled in Waslilni^loii, and 
he left for Yokohama by the boat that brought IJic inlclligenee. .Ta|)ane>e jonrnals 
of importance raise the f|ue,=tion as to the pro])rIety of our establishing a coal sta- 
tion here. Tlicrc is sonic di.s?ntisfiiclion among tlie llawaiiiins, who aie bewildered. 
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Tliey are children who bolievc stories in proportion as they arc queer. Many of 
them feel that they have a grievance. The young princess who is the representative 
of the extinguished monarchy is affable and respected. If the question as to giv- 
ing her substantial recognition were left to the Americans here, thoy would vote 
for her by a large majority. It would not be bad policy for the government to be 
generous toward her. She is not in the same boat with the ex-Quceu. The Ameri- 
cans who have been steadfast in upholding the policy that at last has prevailed are 
happy, but not wildly so, just happy. Now that they have gained their cause, their 
unity will be shaken by discussions on public questions and personal proferments. 

There should be no delay in understanding that in this Archipelago the race 
questions forbid mankind suffrage, and that our new possessions are not to become 
states at once, or hurriedly; that it will take generations of assimilation to prepare 
the Hawaiian Islands for statehood. 

The objection to the climate of the marvelous islands of which we have be- 
come possessed is its almost changeless character. There is no serious variation 
in the temperature. There is a little more rain in "winter" than in "summer." 
There is neither spring nor fall. The trade winds afford a slight variety, and this 
seems to be manipiilated by the mountains, that break up the otherwise unsparing 
monotony of serene loveliness. The elevations of the craters, and the jagged 
peaks arc from one thousand to thirteen thousand feet. If you want a change of 
climate, climb for cold, and escape the mosquitos, the pests of this paradise. There 
are a score of kinds of palms; the royal, the date, the cocoanut, are of them. The 
bread fruit and banana are in competition. The vegetation is voluptuous and the 
scenery stupendous. There is a constellation of islands, and they differ like the 
stare in their glories and like human beings in their difficulties. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

EARLY mSTORY OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Captain James Cook's Great Uiseoveries and His Martyrdom— Clifirncter and Tra- 
ditions of tlie Hawaiian Islands^Chargos Against the Kaln^tl^; Savijr^tor, and 
effort to Array tlie Cliriatiau World Aj;ainsit ]lim — T!ii' 'I'liii '■-(i.tv .r lli^. 
Life and Death — How Cliargea Against Cook Came to I'. ■ ■ ■ I'. -iiii,in\ 
of Vancouver, ICing and Dixon, and Last Wordd of Cm'' " .1 1. 1 ).i,l:Ii1 
Turned on History That Has Become Olisciin] — W:ivii[;ui li |iii' \niue< — 
Their Written Language Took Up Tlu" ■ II uii r..|..jTJ '[■"rmliliuiis. ;uid Pre- 
served Phantoms — Scenes in Aborigin, T 1 ji i .il- — I'roblem of O'overn- 
raent in an Archipelago Wliere lt;iu i,i|i ;i.ii- \h.' I'l'pdoininant — .Vow 
Americans Shoiiid liemember Captiiiti l Muk .1.- iui lihi-lrioiis Piojieur. 

Regarding tlie islands in the Piieific Ihat we have for a long liuu' largelj occu- 
pied and recently wholly possessed, the Hawaiian cluster that arc the i^tcppiug 
stone, the resting place and the coal station for the golden group more than a thou- 
sand leagues heyond, we should remember Captain Cook as one of our own AVcstern 
pioneers, rojoiee to read his true story, and in doing so to form a correct estimate 
of the people who have drifted into the area of our Protection, or territory that is 
inalienably our own, to be thoroughly Amerieanizcd, that they may some day be 
worthy to become our fellow-citizens. 

Sunday, January ISth, 1778, Captain Cook, after seeing birds every day. and 
turtles, saw two islands, and the next day a third one, and cauoes put o(T from the 
shore of the second island, the people speaking the language of Otaheite. As the 
Englishmen proceeded, other canoes appeared, bringing with them roawtod pigs and 
very iine potatoes. The Captain says: "Several small pigs were purchased for 
a six-penny nail, so that we again found ourselves in a land of plenty. The natives 
were gentle and polite, asking whether they might sit down, whether they might 
spit on the deck, and the like. An order restricting Ihe men going ashore was 
issued that I might do everything in my power to prevent the importation of a 
fatal disease into the island, which I knew some of our men now labored under." 
Female visitors were ordered to be excluded from the ships. Captain Cook's journal 
is very explicit, and he states the particulars of the failure of his precautions. This 
is a subject that has been much discussed, and there is still animosity in the con- 
troversy. The discovery of the islands that he called the Sandwich, after his patron 
the Earl of Sandwich, happened in the midst of our Revolutionary war. After 
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Cook's explorations for the time, lie sailed in search of the supposed Northwest pass- 
ago, and tliat enterprise appearing hopeless, returned to the summer islands, and 
]uet his fate in the following Deeemher. Captain George Vancouver, a friend and 
follower of Cook, says, in his "Voyage of Discovery and Around the AVorM." from 
1790 to 1795: 

"It fliotild seem that the reign of George the Third had heen reserved by the 
Gnat Di.-^por-cr of all things for the glorious task of establishing the grand koj- 
sloLic to that expansive arch over which the arts and sciences should pass to the 
fiirlhermost corners of the earth, for the instruction and happiness of the most lowly 
ohihlren of nature. Advantages so highly beneficial to the untutored parts of the 
hnniiin race, and so extremely important to that large proportion of the subjects of 
this empire who are brought up to the sea service deserve to be justly appreciated; 
and it becomes of very little importance lo the bulk of our society, whose enlightened 
humanitv teaches them to entertain a lively regard for the welfare pnd interest 
of fhose who engage in such adventurous undertakings for the advancement of 
scJonee, or for the extension of eommerce, what may be the animadversions or sar- 
casms of those few unenlightened minds that may peevishly demand, "what bene- 
ficial eoiise<|Uonees, if any, have followed, or are likely to follow to the discoverer.';, 
or to (he discovered, to the common interests of humanity, or to the increase of 
useful knowledge, from all our boasted attempts to explore the distant recesses of the 
g]i,hf';" 'I'lic learned ciliior (Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury) who has so 
jiisdy iiiuii-ijiated (lii> iiijiulicions remark, has, in his very comprehensive introduc- 
tion lo I'aptain Cook's last voyage, from whence the above quotation is extracted, 
given to the public not only a complete and satisfactory answer to that question, but 
has treated every other part of the subject of discovery so ably as to render any further 
observations on former voyages of this description wholly unnecessary, for the 
purpose of bringing the reader acquainted with what had been accomplished, pre- 
viously lo my being honored n'itli His JLaJesty's commands to follow up the labors 
of thill niustrious navigator Captain James Cook; to whose steady, uniform, inde- 
fatigable and undiverted attention lo the several objects on which the success of his 
eiilei'prif;e« ultiiuaiely depeiidetl, the work! is indebted for sneh Gtninent and im- 
■jK.rlaiil heiieflls." 

Captain George Vancouver pays, in the introduction of his reports, a remark- 
able tribute to ('aplain (!ook, that should become familiar to the American people. 
fi.v it is one of the features of provnleut IFaw-aiian literature that the great I'.avigator 
is much disparaged, and (k'nouiucd. One of the favorite theories of the missionaries 
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has been that Cook's deatli at the hands of the savages was siibstantially the imn- 
ishment inflicted by God, because the Captain allowed himself to be eelehmlnil and 
worshipped as a god by the heathen, consenting to their idolatry when lie should 
have preached to them, as was done with so much efficiency nearly half a century 
later. The fact is the natives had a great deal of "religion" of their own, and 
defended their superstitions with skill and persistence before yielding lo the great 
simplicities of the Christian faiih. Captain Cook, it must be admitted, did not 
attempt to preach the gospel. The gentleness of tlie natives turned out to con- 
tain a great deal that was most horrible. 

The closing years of the last century were those of rapid progress iu iho art of 
navigation, and Captaia Vancouver gives this striking summary of icj-tiiiiniiy: 

"By the introduction of nautical astronomy into marine education, \vc aic laiigiit 
to sail on the hypothenusc, instead of traversing two sides of a triangle, wliich was 
the usage in earlier timer; by this means the circuitous coiu'sc of ali voyages from 
place to place is considerably shortened; and it is now become evident thai sea 
officei's of the uioA common rale nMlities who will fake llic Inniljlc of inaking 
tlieniselves acf[iiaiiited witii the iirineijiles of this ^L-ii'm:-!', ivili, im all siiiliible oeca- 
sinos, with proper and correct inslrumcnts, he enabled to acipiirc a knowledge of 
their situation in the Atlantic, Indian or Pacific Oceans, with a degree of aeeuraey 
suincieut to steer on a mcmliaual or diagonal line, to any known spot, jirovided iL 
he sufficiently eon^ipienoiis to be vl-^ible at any distance from five to ten leagues. 

''This great improveuH'iii. bv wiiicli ihc niost remote |)arts of tlie aiivslrial 
globe arc brought so sa.-^ilv williin our rcaeJi, would nevertheless have Ixen of <tim- 
paratively little utility had not those happy means been dist-nvrn'd fov jir •^n'\i!i;; ilu; 
lives and health of the- officers and seaman engaged in such di^(aMl and jHiiiims 
undertakings; which were so peacefully jiraeticod by Captain Cook, the S'lvM gieat 
discoverer of this salutary .-system, in all liis latter voyages around llic globe. Liii 
in none have the elTcct of his wise regulations, regimen and discipline liem iiinri' 
manifest than in the course of the expedition of which the following imge- air 
designed to treat. To an unremitting attention, not only to food, eleaiilinc-s. vcn- 
lilatioii, and an early administration of antisepire provisions and medicine.-, hut 
also to prevent as uiucli as possible the chance of Judisposition, by proliibiiitig indi- 
viduals from carelessly exposing themselves to the iniluem-e of climate, <ir iinhcaUliy 
indulgences in times of relaxation, anil by relieving lliein IVom fiillgne and Hie 
i]R-lemcm-v of the iveather the moment tlic natnre of llicir diilv would i-cnnil iliem 
lo irlire. is lo be ascribed the prcservalioJi of the Iiealtii ami lives of .--a-farijig peo- 
ple on long voyages." 
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'■'Tho-^c benefits ilid not lang remain nniioticcd by the eoinmerci.'il [lart of the 
British nation. lieraote and distant voyages being now no longer ubjeets of terror, 
enterprises wore projected and earried into exeeutioo, for tlie purpose of ostablisliing 
new and lucrative branches of commerce between Northwest America and China; 
and parts of the coast of the former that had not been minutely examined by Cap- 
tain Cook became now the general resort of the persons thus engaged." 

The f-pecial zeal and consistency with which Cook is defended by the English 
navigators who knew him and were competent to judge of the eeopo of lus acJiieve- 
nienls is due in part to the venom of his assailants. The historian of the Sandwich 
Islands, Sheldon Dibble, says: "An impression of wonder and dread having been 
made, Cajitain Cook and his men found little difficulty in having such intercourse 
with the people as they chose. In regard to that intercourse, it was marked, as tlie 
world would say, with kindness and humanity. But it cannot be concealed that here 
and there at this time, in the form of loathsome disease, was dug the grave of the 
HnwaJian nation; and from so deep an odium it is to be regretted that faithful his- 
tory cannot exempt even the fair name of Captain Cook himself, since it was evident 
that he gave countenance to the evil. The native female first presented to him was 
a person of some rank; her name was Leiemahoalani. Sin and death were tlie 
first commodities imported to the Sandwicli Islands." 

We have already quoted Captain Cook's first words on this subject. lie had mucli 
more to say giving in detail difficulties rather too searching to be fully stated. As for 
the charge that Cook personally engaged in debauchery, it rests upon the tradition 
of savages, who had no more idea than wild animals of the restraint of human pas- 
sion. It was debated among the islanders whether the white men should be as- 
sailed by the warriors, and it was on the advice of a native queen that the women 
were sent to make friends with the strangers; and this was the pohey pursued. As 
for tlie decline of the natives in numbers, and the "digging the grave of the na- 
tion," the horror of the islands was the destruction of female infants, and also the 
habit of putting aged and helpless men and women to death. The general indict- 
ment against Captain Cook is that this amiable race was just about prepared for 
Christianity when he thrust himself forward as a god, and with his despotic licen- 
tiousness destroyed immediate possibilities of progress. In Sandwich Island notes 
by "a Ilaole" {that is to say, a white person) we see what may be said on the other 
side of the picture: "It becomes an interesting duty to examine their social, po- 
litical and religious condition. The first feature that calls the attention to the 
past is their social condition, and a darker picture can hardly be presented to the 
contemplation of man. They had their frequent boxing matches on 6 EVWSi?'!^' 
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aud it was" nothing micommon to see lliirty or fortj- left dead on l.hc field of con- 

ICPt. 

"Aa gamWera they were inveteraie. Tlic game was indulged in by every per- 
son, from tlie king of each island to the meanest of his subjects. The wager ac- 
companied every scone of public amusement. They gambled aivay tlieir property to 
the last vestige of all they possessed. They staked every article of food, their grow- 
ing crops, the cloflies they wore, their lands, wives, daughters, and even the very 
bones of their arms and legs — to be made into fishhooks after they were dead. 
These steps led to the most absolute and crushing poverty. 

'"They had their dances, which were of such a character as not to be conceived 
by a cix'iliKcd mind, and were accompanied bj^ scenes which would have disgraced 
even Nero's revels. Nearly every night, with the gathering darkness, crowds would 
retire to some favorite spot, where, amid every species of sensual indulgence they 
would revel tmti! the morning twilight. At such times the chiefs would hy aside 
their authority, and mingle with the lowest courtesan in every degree of debanehery. 

"Thefts, robberies, murder's, infanticide, licentiousness of tlie most debased and 
debasing character, burying their infirm and aged parents alive, desertion of the 
sick, revolting cruelties to the unfortunate maniac, cannibalism and drnukenness, 
form a list of some of the traits in social life among the Ilawaiians in past days. 

"Their drunkenness was intense. They could prepare a drink, deadly intoxicat- 
ing in its nature, from a mountain plant called the awa (Piper mcthysticnm). A 
bowl of this disgusting liquid was always prepared and served out just as a party of 
chiefs were sitting down to their meals. It would sometimes send the victim into 
a slumber from wliich he never awoke. The confirmed awa drinker could be imme- 
diately recognized by his leprous appearance. 

"By far the darkest feature in their social condition was seen in the family rela- 
tion. Society, however, is only a word of mere accommodation, designed to express 
domestic relations as they then existed. 'Society' was, indeed, such a sea of pollution 
as cannot be well described. Marriage was unknown, and all the sacred feehngs 
which are suggested to our minds on mention of the various social relations, such 
as husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, were to them, indeed, 
US though they had no existence. There was, indeed, in this respect, a dreary blank 
^a dark chasm from which the soul instinctively recoils. There were, perhaps, 
some customs which imposed some little restraint upon the intercourse of the sexes, 
but those customs were easily dispensed with, and had nothing of the force of estab- 
lished rules. It was common for a husband to have many wives, aud for a wife also 
to have many linsbiinds. The nearest ties of consanguinity were but little regarded. 
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and among the chiefs, espcdally, the connection of brother with sister, and parent 
with child, were very common. For Imsbands to interchange wives, and for wives 
to interchange husbands, was a common act of friendship, and persona who woiild 
not do this were not considered on good terms of soeiabihty. For a man or woman 
to refuse a solicitation was considered an act of meanness; and this sentiment was 
ihoronghly wroiiglit into their minds, tliat, they seemed not to rid tliomseh-es of 
the feeling of meanness in a refnsal, to feel, notwithstanding their better knowledge, 
that to comply was generous, liberal, and social, and to refuse reproachful and nig- 
gardly. It would he impossible to cnnmerate or specify the crimes which emanated 
from this state of affairs. Their political condition was the very genius of despoli^m, 
sysfemati colly and deliberately conducted. Kings and chiefs were extremely jealous 
of their succession, and the more noble theirblood, the more they were venerated 
by the common people." 

Mr. Sheldon Dibble is a historian whose work was published in 18-±3. lie com- 
plains most bitterly that the natives bothered the missionaries by trying lo give 
llieni the benefit of native thought. They wanted to do some of the talking, and 
said very ciiildish things, and wore so intent on iheir own thoughts that tliey «'onld 
not listen to the preachers. But it ought not fo have been held to be an offense for 
a procession of heathen to march to a missionary's hoiise and toll him their llii.iight:-. 
That was an honest manifestation of profound interest — the slow ripening of a 
harvest field. Mr, Dibble's hook is printed by the HFission Seminary, and Mi: Dib- 
ble says, page 31: "We know that ail the inliabilani* of the earth desicmli'il from 
Noab," therefore, the Hawaiians "must once have known the great .'I'liova and 
the principles of true religion." But the historian says on the next pagu ihnl tlie 
Hawaiians were heathen from time immemorial, for, "Go hack to the very firsi re- 
puted progenitor of the Hawaiian race, and yon find that the ingredients of tlieir 
character arc lust, anger, strife, malice, sensuality, revenge and the worship oT idols." 
This is the elevation upon which Mr. Dibble places himself to fire upon the memory 
of the English navigator Captain James Cook. Tiie first paragraph of flip afs:iiilt 
on Cook is this: 

"How unbounded the intluence of foreign visitors upon the ignorant inhabitants 
of Ihe Pacific! If the tliousands of our countrymen who visit this ocean were actu- 
ated by the pure principles of the religion of Jesus, how immense the good they 
might aecomphsh! But, alas! how few visitors to the Western hemisphere are 
actuated by such principles." 

This is preparatory to the condemnation of Cook in these terms: "Captain 
Cook allowed himself to be worshipped as a god. The people of iCealakcakua de- 
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clined trading with Jiim, aiitl loaded hia ship freely with the be;t produetioiisi of 
the island. The priests approached him in a crouching altitude, nttcring prayev.'s, 
and exhibiting all the formalities of worship. After approaching him with prosii.i- 
tion the priests cast their red kapas over his shoulder's and then receding a litllo, tlioy 
presented hogs and a variety of other offerings, with long addresses rapidly ciiiui- 
ciated, which were a repetition of their prayers and religions homage. 

"When he went on shore most of the people fled for fear of him, and ulliers 
bowed down before him, with solemn reverence. ITo was conducted to tlie Jiouse 
of the gods, and into the sacred enciosiire, and received there the highest liomagt;. 
In view of this fact, and of the death of Captain Cook, which .speedily ensued, who 
can fail heing admonished to give lo God at all times, and even among barbarous 
tribes, the glory which is his due? Captain Cook might have difcclcd the riulc and 
ignorant natives to the groat Jehovah, instead of receiving divine bomago himself, 

"Kalaniopuu, the king, arrived from Maui on the 31th of January, and imme- 
diately laid a tabu on the canoes, which prevented the women from visiting the 
ship, and consequently (he men came on shore in great numbers, gratifying their 
infamous purposes in exchange for pieces of iron and small looking-glasses. Some 
of the women washed the coating from the hack of the glasses much to their rcyirct, 
when they found that the reflecting property was thus destroyed. 

"The king, on his arrival, as well as the people, treated Captain Cook with luiicb 
kindness, gave him feather cloaks and fly brushes and paid him divine lionoi'?^. 
This adoration, it is painful to relate, was received without remonstrance. 1 sludl 
speak here somowliat minutely of the death of Captain Cook, as it develops some 
traits of the Jicaibon character, and the influence under whieji tlic Iieatben kiiITit 
from foreign intercourse." 

After setting forth the horrible character of the native-, CiiiUain Cook is con- 
demned and denounced because he did not refuse the homage of the ferocious savages, 
paid him as a superior creature. One of Cook'.^^ troubles was the frantic pas-inn 
the islanders had to steal iron. The common people were (lie property of the ehiofs, 
and they had no other sense of possession. They gave away wliat Iboy liad, l)u( took 
what they wanted. 

Mr. Dibble shows his animus when he charges that Cook did not give the natives 
the real value of their hogs and fruit, and also that he had no right to stop pilferers 
in canoes by declaring and enforcing a blockade. This la a trifling (echniciiliiy 
mucli insisted upon. Dibble's account of the dcalh of Cook is tbi=: 

"A canoe came from an adjoining district, bound within the hay. In the canoe 
were two chiefs of sume rank, Kekuliaupio and Kalimu. The canoe was fired upon 
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from oue of Ihe boats and Kaliinu was killed. Kektihaupio made the greatest speed 
till he reached the place of tlie king, where Captain Cook also was, and communi- 
cated the intelligence of flie death of the chief. The attendants of the king were 
enraged and showed signs of hostilitj', but were restrained hy the thought that 
Captain Cook was a god. At that instant a warrior, with a spear in his hand, ap- 
proaclied Captain Cook and was hearfl to say that the boats in the harbor had 
killed his brother, and he would be revenged. Captain Cook, from his enraged 
appearance and that of the multitude, was suspicious of him, and fired upon hini 
with his pistol. Then followed a seeub of confusion, and in the midst Captain Cook 
being hit with a stone, and perceiving the man who threw it, shot Mm dead. He also 
struck a certain chief with his sword, whose name was Ealairaanokahoowaha. The 
chief instantly seized Captain Cook with a strong hand, designing merely to hold 
him and not to take his life; for he supposed liim to be a god and that he could not 
die. Captain Cook struggled to free himself from the grasp, and as he was about 
to fall uttered a groan. The people immediately exclaimed, "He groans — he is not 
a god," and instantly slew lilm. Such was the melancholy death of Captain Cook. 

"Immediately the men in the boat commenced a deliberate fire upon the crowd. 
They bad refrained in a measure before, for fear of killing their Captain. Many of 
the natives wore killed." 

"Historian Dibble docs not notice the evidence that Cook lost his life by turning 
to bis men in the boats, ordering them not to fire. It was at that moment he was 
stabbed in the back. Dibble represents the facts as if to Justify the massacre of the 
great navigator, because he allowed the heathen to think he was one of their gang of 
gods. But tliis presumption ought not to have been allowed to excuse prevarica- 
tion about testimony. The importance of Dibble's history is that it is representa- 
tive. He concludes with this eloquent passage: "From one heathen nation we 
may learn in a measure the wants of all. And we ought not to restrict our view, 
but, look at the wide world. To do then for all nations what I have urged in be- 
half of the Sandwich Islands, how gi'eat and extensive a work! How vast the num- 
ber of men and how immense the amount of means which seem necessary to elevate 
all nations, and gain over the whole earth lo the permanent dominion of the Lord 
Jesus Christl Can 300,000,000 of pagan children and youth be trained and in- 
structed by a few hands? Can the means of instructing them be furnished by the 
mere farthings and pence of the church? Will it not be some time yet before minis- 
ters and church members will need to be idle a moment for the want of work? la 
there any danger of our being cut off from the blessed privilege either of giving or 
of going? There is a great work yet to be done — a noble work — a various and a 
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difficUii Moik^ii woik wurlliy ol Gud'i power, (ioi'i lusnuvt-t.'.-, iiiid (lodV uisdoiii. 
Wliat eliristeiidom Jius aa yuL done b seiircolj- worllij o£ being called a i.-"tiinieiic(;- 
ment. When Ood shall bring Hiich energies into action as shall be coiuitiuiisumte 
-with the greatnesB of the work — when he shall cause every redeemed sinner, by 
the abundant influence of His Holy Spirit, to lay liiraself out \vholly in the great 
enterprise, then there will be a sight of moral sublimity ihat shall rivet llie gaze of 
angels."' 

We (juate lliis writer ns lo ivhal became of the remains ot Cook: "The body of 
taptain Cook was carried into the interior of llie island, tlie bones secured accord- 
ing to their custom, and the flesh bnrned in the lire. The lioart, liver, etc., of Cap- 
tain Cook, were stolen and oaten by some hungry children, who mistook tlicm in the 
night for the inwards of a dog. Tlio names of the children were Ktipi), Hlohoole and 
Kai«ikokoole. These men are now all dead. The last of the number died two 
years since at the station of Lahaina, Some of the bones of Captain Cook were 
sent on hoard his ship, in compliance with the urgent demands of tlio oiTieers; and 
some were kept by the priests as objects of worship." The "lieart, liver, etc.," were 
of course given to the children to cat! The hones are still hidden, and presumably 
not much worshiped. The first of the remains of Captain Cook given np was a 
mass of his bloody flesh, cut as if from a slaughtered ox. After some lime there 
were other fragments, including one of his hands winch liad a well known sear, 
and perfectly identified it. Along with this came the story of burning flesh, and 
denials of eaimihalism. Mr. Dibble speaks of Cook's "consummate folly and out- 
rageous tyranny of placing a blockade upon a heathen hay, wliich (he natives could 
not possibly ho supposed either to understand or appreciate." That blockade, like 
■otliers, was understood wlien enforced. The liistoriaii labors to work out a case to 
justify the murder of Cook because he received wovsliip. As to tlie acknowledgment 
of Cook as the incarnation of Lono, in the Hawaiian Tantbeon, Captain King says: 

"Before I proceed to relate the adoration ihat was paid to Captain Cook, and the 
peculiar ceremonies with whicli he was received on this fatal island, it will he nec- 
essary to deserihe the Morai, situated, as I have already mentioned, at the south 
side of the beach at Kakooa (Kealakeakua). It <was a square solid pile of stones, 
about forty yards long, twenty broad, and fourteen in height. Tlie top was flat and 
well paved, and surrounded by a wooden rail, on which were fixed the skulls of the 
captives sacrificed on tlic death of their chiefs. In the center of the area stood a ruin- 
ous old building of wood, connected with the rail on each side by a stone wall, 
which next divided the whole space into two parts. On the side next Ihe country 
were five poles, upward of twenty feet high, supporting an irregular kind o£ scaffold; 
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on the opposito M>j unymd iltn si.'ii, >{w}<] two >t[u\]\ lioiises uitli ii cuvoro*! TOOimuni- 
catioTi. 

"We \wK toiKliii-[L'il l>j- Koah to liic top (if liiis pile by an cafy ascent icLiiliog 
from the bcacli to the uortliwest eoriier of the area. At the eutraiiec we saw two 
largo wooden imagcSj with features violently distorted, and a long ])iece of carved 
wood of a conical form inverted, rising from tlie top of their heads; the rest wiis 
ivitlioul form and wrnjiped round with red cloth. We were here met by a tall joiuig 
man with a long beard, who presented Captain Cook fo the images, and after chanting 
a kind of hymn, in which he was joined by Koah, they Jed us to that end of the 
Moral where the five poles were fixed. At the foot of them were twelve imager 
ranged in a semicircular form, and before the middle figure stood a high stand or 
table, exactly resembling the Whatfa of Othaheiti, on which lay a putrid hog, and 
under it pieces of sugar cane, eocoanuts, bread fruit, plantains and sweet potatoes 
Koah having placed the Captain under the stand, took down (he hog and held il 
toward him; and after having a second time addressed him in a long speech, pro- 
nounced with much vehemence and rapidity, he let it fall on the ground and led 
him to the scaffolding, which they began to climb together, not without great risk of 
falling. At this time we saw coming in solemn procession, at the entrance of the top 
of the Moral, ten men carrying a hve hog and a large piece of red cloth, iioing 
advanced a few paces, they stopped and prostrated themselves; and Kaireekeea, the 
young man above mentioned, went to them, and receiving the cloth carried it to 
Koah, who wrapped it aroimd the Captain, and afterwards offered him the hog, 
which was broiiglit by Kaireekeea with the same ceremony. 

'•Whilst Captain Cook was aloft in this awkward situation, swathed round with 
red (loili, and with difficulty keeping his hold amongst the pieces of rotten scaf- 
folding, Kaireekeea and Koah began their office, chanting sometimes in concert and 
sometimes alternately. This lasted a considerable time; at lengtli Koah let the 
hog drop, when he and the Captain descended together. He then led him to the 
images before mentioned, and, having said something io each in a sneering tone, 
snapping his fingers at them as he passed, he Brought him to that in the center, 
which, from its being covered with red cloth, appeared to be in greater estimation 
than the rest. Before this figure he prostrated himself and kissed it, desiring Cap- 
tain Cook to do the same, who suffered himself to be directed by Koah throughout 
the whole of this ceremony. 

"We were now led back to the other division of the Sforai, where there was .1 
space ten or twelve feet square, sunk about three feet below the level of the area. 
Into this we descended, and Captain Cook was seated between two wooden idols, 
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Koali siipporting one of liis arm^, wliilsl T ua.- fli'.iiTil u. siipimi-i ilio oiliu-. \(- 
Ihis time arrived a second procession at naliviv, <;arivi(i<,' a Ijalcil Im;; ainl ii luhlilini' 
some bread fruit, eocoaiiuts and otiier Yegctables. WJicn lliey apitronclicd lis l\ni- 
reelicea pnt liimsell at tlidr head, and presenling tlio pig fo Capiain Cool; in tlie 
usual manner, began Jlic same kind of cliant as before, bi-= companions maliin" 
regular responses. We observed that after every response their parts Iiecanio •^\-.\i\- 
ually shorter, till, toward the close, Kaireekoea's consisted of only Uvo or lliroe 
words, while the rest answered by the word Orono. 

"When this offering was concluded, whicJi lasted a iiuartor of an Imui. the na- 
tives sat down fronting ns, and began to cut up the baked hog, to peel fl)o vegetables 
and break the coeoanuts; whilst others employed themselves in hrcwiii!; iiie awn, 
which is done by chewing it in tJie same manner as at the Friendly Island.-. Ivaiioc- 
keea then took part of the kernel of a cocoanut, wliicli he chewed, and wrapping 
it in a piece of cloth, rubbed with it the Captain's face, head, bands, arms and shoul- 
ders. The awa was then handed around, and after we had tasted it Koah anti 
Tareea began to pnll the flesh of the hog In pieces and put it into our mouth?. I had 
no great objection to being fed by Pareea, who was very cleanly in his person, but 
Captain Cook, who was served by Koah, recollecting the piilrid hog, c-inM not 
swallow a morsel; and his reluctance, as may be supposed, was not dimini-licd when 
the old man, according to his own mode of civility had chewed it for liiiii. 

"AVhen this ceremony was finished, which Ciiptain Cook put an end to a^ soon as 
he decently could, we quitted the Morai.'' 

Evidently the whole purpose of Captain Cook in permitting tliis performance, 
was to flatter and gratify the natives and make himself strong to command them. 
The Captain himself was sickened, and got away as quickly as !ie eonld without 
giving offense. This was not tlie only ease in which the native priests presented the 
navigator as a superior being. Perhaps the view the old sailor look of the style 
of ceremony was as there were so many gods, one more or less did not maftcf. Cook 
never attiiched importance to the freaks of Huperstifion, except so far as it might be 
made nseful in keeping liie bloody and beastly savages in check. Bearing upon 
this point we qnoie W, I). Alexander's "tiriof History of the ITawaiiiin Peo|ilr," 
pages 33-34: 

"Infanticide was fearfully i>rcvaleiil, and there were few o[ ihe older women 
at the date of the abolition of idolatry who had not been guilty of it. It wa.- Ihe 
opinion of those best informed that two-thirds of all the children horn were de- 
stroyed in infancy by their parents. They were generally buried alive, in many cases 
in the very houses occupied by their iiiiiiatiiral parents. On all the islands (he niun- 
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tier ..>1' males wiis mmli i,Toa(t'r tluiii lliat uf fi;iH:tlw, in coii^ciKOnec oi (lie giria 
Ix'ing Diore frcqii willy dcfilrojcd Uian tlic bojs. 'J'lic [irhicijial ivasf.r, given for it 
vas laziness — iiinvillingnoss to tiikc Uie IroiiWe of I'cai'ing cliiWreii. TL was a very 
common practice for parents to give a\7ay their chiklmi (n iiiiy jiei'sons who were 
willing to adopt them. 

"So regular parental discipline was maintained, and the cliiMren were too often 
left (o lollow their own inelinations and to locomo familiar with tlic lowest vices. 

'•Neglect of tlic helpless. Among the common people old ago was despised. The 
sick and those who had become helpless from age wei'o sometimes abandoned to die 
or put to death. Insane people were also sometimes sfoned to death." 

Again we (jnote AIe.\ander's History, page 49: 

■■'Several kinds of food were forbidden to the women on pain of death, viz., 
pork, bananas, eoeoanuts, turtles, and certain kinds of fish, as the ulna, the humu, 
the shark, the hihimann or sting-ray, etc. The men of Iho poorer class often formed 
a sort of eating club apart from their wives. These laws were rigoi-onsly enforced. 
At Ilouannaii, Hawaii, two young girls of the highest rank, Kapiolani and Keoua, 
having been detected in the act of eating a banana, their kahn, or tutor, was held re- 
; sponsible, and put to death by drowning. Shortly before the abolition of the tabus, 
. a little child had one of her eyes scooped out for the same offense. About the same 
. time a woman was put to death for entering the eating hijusc of her husband, al- 
t.though she vma tipsy at the time." 

Captain Cook seems to have committed the unpardonahio sin in not beginning 
the stated work of preacliing the gospel a long generation before the missionaries 
arrived, and the only sound reason for this is found in Dibble's History, in his state- 
mejit that the islanders steadily degenerated until the missions were organized. 

'Writers of good repute, A. Fornandcr, chief of them, are severe with Captaia 
Cook on aeeouu't of his alleged greed, not paying enough for the red feathei-s woven 
inio fanciful forms. Perhaps that is a common fault in the transactions of civilized 
men with barbarians. William Penn is the only man willi a great reputation for 
-dealing fairly witli American Eed Men, and he was not impoverished by it. Cook 
gave nails for hogs, and that is mcnlioned in phrases that are malicious. Iron was 
to the islanders (he precious metal, and they were not cheated. A long dniwn out 
tfEorthas been made to impress the world thatCook thought himself almost a god,and 
^vas a monster. The natives gave to the wonderful people who came to them in ships, 
liberally of their plenty, and received in return presents that pleased them, articles 
of utility. Beads came along at a later day. The natives believed Cook one of 
tjie heroes of the imaginaiion ihat they called gods. He sought to pfopitiate them 
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and paid for fruit and nical" in iron and f^liowv ii'lflc-^. lli^ ]iolic-y of progress was 60- 
introduL'e domeslie animals. 

Note the temper of Mv. Abraliam Fornaiider, a man wlio lias inoaiit honesty o£ 
etatemcut, but whose inforinaiion was perverted: 

"And how did Captain Cook requite this horindlcss liospilahty, thai lu-vcr once 
made default during liis long stay of sevoutccn days iu l\oahikoahua, (liise ii\ag- 
nificent presents 0' immense vahic, this delicate aud spoiifanoons attention to every 
want, this friendship of the chiefs and priests, this friendliness of the eonunon; 
people? By imposing on their good nature to the utmost limit of its ability to re- 
spond to the greedy and constant calls of their new friends; by shooting at one oi' 
(he king's officers for endeavoring to enforce a law of the land, an odiet of his- 
sovereign that happened to he nnpalatablo to the new comers, and caused thcni 
some temporary inconTenicnce, after a week's profusion and unbridled license; 
by a liberal exhibition of his force and the.meanest display of his bounty; by giving 
the king a linen shirt and a cutlass in return for feather cloaks and helmets, which, 
irrespective of their vnhie as insignia of the highest nobility in the land, were worth 
singly at least from five to ten thousand dollars, at present price of the feathers, 
not counting the cost of manufacturing; by a reckless disregard of the proprieties 
of ordinary intercourse, even between civilized and savage man, and a wanton insult 
to what he reasonably may have supposed to have been the religious senlinients 
of his hosts." This is up to the mark of a criminal lawyer retained to iirove hy 
native testimony that Captain James Cook was not mnrdereil, but cxcculed for cause. 
The great crime of Cook is up to this point that of iihuinp; (bat he wa-; out? of tbo 
Polynesian gods. Fornander says: "When the sailors cari'lrd olf, not only i\u< ndl- 
ing of the temple, hut also the idols of the gods witliiii il. even liic hu-i-lunirteil 
patience of Kaoo gave up, and ho meekly requesled lliat the cenlnil \d«[ at least 
might be restored. Captain King failed to perceive that the conccsr-inn o[ Iho 
priests was that of a devotee [0 his saint. The priesis would not sell their rcligioup 
emblems and belongings for "thirty pieces of '^ilvcr," or any rciniincridlon. bni they 
were willing to offe*- up (he eniirc ileiaii, and llieniselvcs m\ [ha top of il. as a 
holocaust to Lono, if he had re(|uesti'd it. So long as Cook w.r^ regarded as a go.l 
in their eyes they could no! refuse him. And though tbey C-xhihited no rcr-enduent 
at the request, the want of dcliiacy and cmisider 
is none the less glaring. After lii- dealli, ajid wh 
sided, his .spoliation of the very lluan in uliiel 
of the least of the giievaOLCS wliioli native ann 
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Contrast this iiagrancy in advocacy of tlic t-aiiic of the barbarou^i natives with 
the last words Cook wrote in liis journal. We quote froju "A Voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean," by Captain James Cook, 1". U. S., (Vol. IL, pages 251-352); 

"As it was of the last importance to procure a supply of provisions at those 
islands; and experience having taught me that I eould have no chance to succeed 
in this, if a free trade with the natives were to be allowed; that is, if it were left 
to every man's discretion to trade for what he pleased, and in what manner he 
pleased; for this substantial reason, I now published an order proliibiting all per- 
sons from trading, except such as should be appointed by mo and Captain Clarke; 
and even those were enjoined to trade only for provisions and refreshments. Women 
were also forobidden to be admitted into the ships, except under certain restric- 
tions. But the evil I intended to prevent, by this regulation, I soon found had 
already got amongst them. 

"I stood in again the next morning lill within three or four miles of the land, 
where we were met with a number of canoes laden with provisions. AVe brought 
to, and continued trading with the people in them til! four in the afternoon, 
when, having got a pretty good supply, we made sail and stretched off to the 
norlliward. 

'■I had never met with a behavior so free from reserve and suspicion in my 
intercourse wiili any tribe of savages as we experienced in the people of this island. 
It was very common for them to send up into the ship the several articles they 
brought for barter; afterward, they would come in themselves and make their bar- 
gains on Ihe quarter-deck. 

"We spent the night as usual, standing oil: and on. It happened that four 
men and ten women who had come on board the preceding day still remained with 
HP. As I did not like the company of the latter, I stood in shore toward noon, 
principally with a tIcw to get them out of the ship; and, some canoes coming off, 
I took tlinl opportunity of sending away our guests. 

"In tJie evening Mr. Bhgh returned and reported that he had found a bay in 
which was good anchorage, and fresh water in a situation tolerably easy to be come 
at. Into tliis bay I resolved to carry the ships, there to refit and supply ourselves 
with every refreshment that the place could afford. As night approached the 
greater part of our visitors retired to the shore, but unmbei's of thera requested 
our ponnission to sleep on board. Curiosity was not the only motive, at least with 
some, for the next morning several tilings were missing, which determined me not 
to entertain so many another night. 
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"At cloven o'L-loL'k ill llio forenoon \\n uncliorcLl in the bay, wliicli i- ci.llccl 
iby tlie natives Karakaooa, (Kealakeakua), in tliiitecn fatlioiiis watery over a sandy 
bottom, anJ about a quarter ot a mile from tlie northeast shore. In this situation 
the south point of the bay bore south by west, and the norlli point west half 
north. We moored with the stream-anchor and cable, to the northward, unbent 
the sails and struck yards and topmasts. The sliips continued to be much crowded 
with natives, and were surrounded hy a multitude of canoes. I had nowhere, in 
the eoiirse of my voyages, seen so numerous a body of people assembled in one 
place. For, besides those who had come off to us in canoes, all the shore of the 
bay was covered with spectators, and many hundreds were swimming around the 
ships like shoals of flsli. Wc could not but be struck with the singularity of this 
eeene, and perhaps there were few on board who lamented our having failed in our 
■endeavors to find a northern passage homeward last summer. To this disappoint- 
ment we owed our having it in our power to revisit the Sandwich Islands, and to 
enrich our voyage with a discovery which, thongli tJie last, seemed in many re- 
spects to be the most important that had hitherto been made hy Europeans, through- 
out the extent of tho Pacific Ocean." 

This in the end of Cook's writing. His murder followed immediately. Jtc fell 
by the hands of people for whom his good will was showu in his last words. The 
eonchiiling pages of the journal answer all the scandals his enemies have so busily 
circulated. 

Thoro is a gleam of humor that shows like a thread of gold in the midst of 
the somber tragedies of the Sandwich Islands, and wc must not omit to exjracE 
it from "The Voyage of Discovery Around the World" by Captain George Van- 
couver, when liG spent some time in Hawaii, and gives two briglit pictures — one 
of a theatrical performance, and the other tho happy settlement of the disordered 
■domestic velalions of a monarch. 

A GIFTED NATIVE ACTRESS AXD S03IE EOYAL DEAilATlSTS. 

"There was a performance by a single young woman of the name of I'lickoo, 
■whose person and manners wore both very agreeable. Ilcr dress, notwilhstiinding 
the hfat of the weather, consisted of an immense quantity of cloth, which was 
wreaths of black, red and yellow feathers; hut, excepting these, she wore no dress 
-a manner as to give a pretty oiloct to the variegated pattern of the cloth; and was 
othorways disposed with groat taste. Her head and neck were decorated witli 
wreatiis of black, red and yellow feathers; but, excepting these, she wore no dress 
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from llic nM<t upwards. Ilor aiikloy, and nearly IiaU way up licr legs, wore deco- 
ratc'il rtilli several folds of cloth, wideiiiiig iipwiirds, so that the iipper poi'ts cx- 
tuiided from the leg at least four inches all round; this was encompassed by a 
piece <il net work, wrought very close, from the meshes of which were hmig the 
email teeth of dogs, giving this part of her dress the appearance of an ornauieutod 
funnel. On her wrists she wore bracelets made of the tusks of the largest hogs. 
These were highly polished and fixed close together in a ring, tJie ci>iK'ave ^ides 
of the tnska being outwards; and their ends reduced to a uniform length, curving 
naturally away from the center, were by no means destitute of ornamental effect. 
Thus equipped, her njipearanee on flie stage, before she uttered a single word, ex- 
cited considerable applause. 

"These amusements had hitherto been confined to such limited performances: 
but this afternoon was to be dedicated to one of a more splendid nature, in whicJ! 
some ladies of consequence, attendants on the court of Tamaahmaah, were to per- 
form the principal parts. Great pains had been taken, and they had gone through 
many private rehearsals, in order that the exhibition this evening might bo worthy 
of the public nllcnlioti; on the conclusion of which, I purposed by a display of 
fireworks, to make a return for the entertainment they liad afforded us. 

"About four o'clock wo were informed it was time to attend the roj^al dames;, 
their theatre, or rather place of csliibition, was about a mile to the southward of 
our tents, in a small square, surrounded by houses, and sheltered by trees, a situa- 
tion as well cJioscn for the performance, as for the aceom modal iono of t)ie specta- 
tors; wlio, on a moderate compulation, could not be estimated at less than four 
thousand, of all ranks and dcacriptions of persons. 

"The dress of the actresses was something like tliat worn by Puckoo, though 
made of superior materials, and disposed with more taste and elegance. A very con- 
siderable quantity of their finest cloth was prepared for the occasion; of this their 
lower garment was formed, which extended from their waist half down their logs, 
and was so plaited as Co appear very much like a hoop petticoat. This, seemed the 
most difficult part of their dress to adjust, for Tamaahmaah, who was considered 
to be u profound critic, was frequently appealed to by the women, and his direc- 
tions were inqdicilly followed in many little alterations. Instead of the ornaments 
of cloth and net-work, decorated with dogs' (ceth, these ladies had each a green 
wreath made of a kind of hind weed, twisted together in different parts like a rope, 
which was wound round from the anlile, nearly to the lower part of the petticoat. 
On their wrists they wore no bracelets nor oibcr ornaments, but across their necks- 
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and slioiiklcrs woro gix'cii saslics, very uiti"'!}' iiiiuli', wiUi ihc Id-hekI ]v:i\r~ i.S ihr 
tee, a plant iliat in-ojuces a very luscious «woet root, tlu' A/a^ of a >aiii. 't'lii- jian 
of their (IrL>:s was put on the last hy each of the actresses; and tiie |iailv lirii);: now 
fully attired, the king and queen, who had been prci-ent the whole linu; nC ilnii' 
dressinj:, were obliged to withdraw, greatly to the mortiflcaiion of ihe laiki'. who 
would gladly have taken her part as a performer, in ivliich sliv wa.s ii.'iniml U) 
excel very iiiglily, IJut tlie royal pair were compelled to retiic, even fruni ilie f.x- 
hibitioD, as Ihey arc prohibited by law from attending such aniiiM'MRiits, ivupt- 
iug on the festival of the new year. Indeed, the perforjnanee of Ibis diy wa- luii- 
trary to Ihe established rules of the ishind, but being intended as a (.omj^Hiiiviil to 
us, the imiovaliou was permitied. 

■■As ihcir majesties withdrew, Ihe hidios of rank and the iiriiiripai chief.- hcgaii 
lo make (iieir iqipearaiice. The receplioti of tlie foniier by llie nuillitinle uas 
marked by a degree of respect that I had not before seen amongst any iiihaliiiiiiits 
of the coinilries \n Ihe J'aeilic- Ueeaii. The audience asseiubled al ilii-: liiiir were 
shuuliiig ill niws, iVoiii lU'teeii !» Iweiily feel deep, >o close a^ lo touch .■acii miiei'; 
but Ihi'-e ladies no suoiiei' approaclu'il in Iheii' rear, in any ai-cidenial dinviiun, iImh 
a passage was instantly made for them and their alleiidants lo \<;:-~ liinin-li i)t 
the most eonunodious nianuor to their respective stations, where itiey nain! ilu'in- 
selves on (he ground, which was covered witli mats, hi llie most advaiila.LiiMii. ^it- 
iialien ftu' -reing and hearing the pei'formers. ilost of these iadie- wi'ie (if a ciir- 
pulent form, whieli, assisted by their stately gait, llie dignily wiih *\lii(li iliey 
moved, and ihe number of their pages, who followed witli fans lo conn ihe rcfr.-h- 
ing breeze, or with fly-fhi[is to dlsjierse the olfending insecls, announceil tlieir con- 
sequence as the wives, daughters, si=lers, or other near rchiiions of llie piincipal 
chiefs. »ho, howcvcc, C-Mierienccd no such niarks of respect or alicndmi f liciii.-dv. -; 
buing oMiged (o make their w-ay through Ihe spectators in llie hc-l manner i[)cy 
were able. 

"The lime devoted to the decoration of Ihc actresses extended beymid ilie liiiiit? 
of ihe quiet i)alience of Ihe audieuee, who oxclainu'd Iwo or ihree linn-, rmm ^iH 
quarlcrs, '■llonrah, hoorali, iHuIieakW signifying lliat it would he dark :uu\ lilack 
iiighl In'torc Ihe performance would bi-in. Hnl (he audience licve, lik.' -iiiiilar 
ones ill olher countries, altending ivilh a |n'e-diKposilion lo be jdea-ed. wa-^ in '^■nnl 
Inimor, and was easily appeased, by the address of our fallhfiil ami dcvojcd friend 
Tryvvhookee, who was the condiielor of the c<Tenmnies, and ^<,],' maiMgci' uo Uiis 
occasion, lie came forward and apologized by a speech ilial [iroilnced a guneruJ 
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laii^'li, ami, (.iui.-ing ilio iiiiisit to begin, we licard uo fiirlhci murmurs. 

■■Tlic Ijainl foii^istcd of five iner, ail standing up, eacii n-itli a liiglily poli:^liecl 
wooden spear in fiie ioft, and a small piece of the samD material, equallj well fm- 
i-^lied, in tlie right lian3; with this they beat on the spear, as an accompaniment 
lo ilieir own voices in songs, that varied both as to time and measure, especially 
the latter; 5'et their voices, and the sounds produced from the rude instruments, 
which differed according to the place on which the tapering spear was struck, ap- 
peared to accord very well. Having engaged us a short time in this vocal perform- 
ance, the coiH't ladies made their appearance, and wore received with sJiouts of the 
greatefl applause. The musicians retired a few paces, and the actresses took their 
station before them. 

"The heroine of tlio piece, wliicli consisted of four or five acts, had once siiarcd 
the affections and emhiaees of Tamaahmaali, but was now iiiarried to an inferior 
chief, whose occupation in the household was that of the charge of the king's ap- 
parel. This lady was distinguished by a green wreath round the crown of the head; 
next to her was the captive daughter of Titccree; the third a younger sister to the 
queen, the wife of Crymamahoo, who, being of the most exalted rank, stood in 
the middle. On each side of these were two of inferior quality, making in all seven 
actresses. They drew themselvea up in a line fronting that side of the square that 
was occupied by ladies of quality and the chiefs. These ivere completely detached 
from tlic popnlaco, not by any partition, but, as it were, by the respectful consent 
of tlie lower orders of the assembly; not one of which trespassed or produced the 
least inaccommodation. 

"Tliis representation, like that before attempted to be described, was a compound 
of speaking and singing; the subject of which was enforced by gestures and actions. 
Tlie piece was in honor of a captive princess, whoso name was Crycowculleneaow; 
aud on her name being pronounced, every one present, men as well as women, who 
wore any ornaments above their waists, were obliged to take them off, though tlie 
captive lady was at least sixty miles distant. This mark of respect was unobserved 
by tlie aefre^^os whilst engaged in the performance; but tlic instant any one sat 
t]c\\u. or at tlie clos-c of the act, they were also obliged to comply willi this mys- 
tei'iiiiis ccivinony. 

"Tlie variety of attitudes into which these women threw themselves, with the 
rapidity of their aelion, resembled no amusement in any other part of the world 
williin niy knowledge, by a comparison with which I might be enabled to convey 
EO!nc idea of the stage cfToct thus produced, particularly in the throe first parts. 
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in wliicli tlicrt' niipwu-cii much coiTuKiJuiKlenc-u iiiid hamioiiy behvCL'u (lie toiiu of 
tlicii- vokcs and i\w (li^[il;iy of \\w'n- liinb^. One or two of the iwr£oi'inoi-s being 
not quite fo porrot-t a:' tlio i\\4, iifToi'dod ns an npporintiily of oxuiti^inf; our judjr- 
mont by comparison; and if unit^t bL' con fc.-scd , that (lie hidics who iiio-l rxci'iiod. 
cxbibiicd a degree ol gracefid action, fur llic afLiinincnt of wiiicli it i> diUkiilL to 
iiv<'Ount. 

■■In lacli of [hu~u ih-A I'SvU ilio song?, attitudes and actions appeared to me of 
grciilcv \iiriLiy tliaii 1 liad before noticed amongst tlie people of the great South 
Sea nation on any former occasion. Tlie wliolc, tliough I am udcqual lo Kk dc- 
Ecriplion, was supported witli a wonderful degree o£ spirit and vivacity: so niiicli 
indeed tlml some of tlieir exertions were made with such a degree of agjtating vio- 
Icueo as seeined to carry the performers beyond what their strength was able to 
sustain; and bad the performance finished witli the tJiird act, wo should Jiave re- 
tired i'roni tlioir tlieatre with a mueli liigber idea of tlie moral tendency of tlieir 
dnuiiii, lliiiii WW!' conveyed by the ollensive, libidinous scene, exhibited by Iho la- 
dies in ilio concluding part. The language of the song, no doubt, corresponded 
with tiie obscenity of their actions; whicli were carried (o a degree of extravagance 
that were calculated to produce nothing hut disgust, even io the most licenlioiis." 

l''i'0!ii "A Vtiyage of Discovery,'' hy ('a|ilaiii ficorg{' Vaiiconvei-: 

TllK l.'KCO-XCIIJATIOX BY STliATIXlY W A KIXG WITH OXK OF lllS 
QrF.I':NS. 

^■Tahowiuotoo was umongsL the iiio^t coii^ant of om' f>iiL-l.; t)u( hi- da 11,1; I iter, 
the disgraced ipieei), seldom visited our side of the bay. 1 was iioi, however, ig- 
norant of her anxious desire for a reconcihation with Tamaahiiiiiah: nei- was Ihe 
same wish to be mi.siinderslood in the conduct and behavior of tlie l;itig. in wliuse 
good opinion and confidence I had now acquired such a predoLiiinaiKy llial I be- 
came acquainted with liis most secret inclinations and apprehensions. 

'ilis unshaken attachment and unaltered alTcctiou for Tuhowiiiaunuo was con- 
fessed with a sort of internal self conviction of her innocence, lie acknowledged 
wiih great candor that iiis own conduct had not been exactly sucli as wai'iMtiied 
his having insisted upon a separation from his queen; that alilioiigh it iDidd not 
;uitliorize, it in some measure pleaded in excuse for her inrideiiiy; and fur i)i- own, 
he fillcged, that his high rank ami sii|n-ctiie aiilhoiiiy was a surt of licence foi- -iieh 
indulgences. 

''An acccnimodatioii which I conndered lo be mutually wished by botii parties 
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was urged in the siruiigest tonus ljy tliii (jiicon":^ relation?. To effect this desira- 
ble ]nti'pose, Diy iiiteiforeiK-e was i're(|VieDtly solicited tj' theni; and as it concurred 
with nij own inelinalioii, i resoh'ed on embracing the first favorable ojiporl unity 
to rise my best endeavors for bringing a reconciliation about. For although, on 
our former visit, Tahowniannoo had been regarded with the most favorable im- 
prcst^ion.'i, yel, whether from her distresses, or because she had really improved in 
her porsouai accomplislmients, I will not take upon me to determine, bnt certain 
it is tJiat one or both of the^-e eircrnnstanees united had so far prepossessed us all 
in her favor, and no one more so than myself, Ihnt it had long been the general 
wish lo sec her exalted again to her former dignities. This desire was probably 
not a little heightened by the regard we entertained for the Iiapsiiness and repose 
of our noble and generons friend Tamaahmaah, who was likely to be materially 
affected not only in his domestic comforts, but in his political situation, by receiv- 
ing again and reinstating hia consort in her former rank and eonsecjuenee. 

"I was convinced beyond all doubt tliat there were two or liu'ee of the most 
considerable chiefs of the island whose nndiitious views wore inimical to the in- 
terests and anthority of Tamaahmaah; and it was much to be apprehended tjiat 
if the earnest solicitations of the queen's father (whose condition and importance 
was next in consequence to that of tlio king) should continue to be rejected, that 
there eould be little doubt of his adding great strength and influence to the dis- 
contented and turbulent chiefs, which would operate highly to the prejudice, if 
not futiilly li) the dcstriietion, of Tamaahmaah's regal power; especially as the ad- 
ver.jc piuly seemed lo form a constant opposition, consisting of a minority by no 
nieanu to he despised by the execiitivc power, and which appeared to be a principal 
coiL-liluent part of the Owbyean politics. 

"Fill- llicse substantial reasons, whenever he was disposed to listen to such dis- 
course, T did not cease to urge the importance and necessity of his adopting measures 
so highly e.-sential to his happiness as a man, and to his power, intere.st and authority 
as the supreme chief of the island. All this he candidly acknowledged, but his 
pride threw impediments in the way of a reconciliation, which were hard to be re- 
ninved. ITc would not hiiuseir l)o<'ome the immediate agent: and although he con- 
sidercd il intiuirtiim lli^it llie iie;.'*)tiiiiii.ii -li.Mild lie rondiK-ted by some one of the 
pvincipiil chirfs in liis fullest conlMlejice, y.n. to solicit Iheir good offices after 
having rejected tlieir former overture- with ilisdiiiu, was equally hard to recon- 
cile lo his feehngs. J stood nearly in llie -iiiiic Mtiiatiini willi bis favorite friends: 
but being thoroughly convinced of iho -iu(erii> nl liis wisiies, I spared him the 
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raortifieaiioii of soliuiling tlic offices lie liiul reject cil, b}' iigiiiii prolTeriiig my services. 
To tliJB lie iiistaiinj eonsenled, and observed liiaL no proposal coukl Tiavc met \m 
miud so completely; since, hy cITecting a roeonciliation tlirougli my rrionilship, 
no iinibriige conkl lie taken at his having dcelined tlie several effer^ ol his tmintry- 
meii by any of tbe imllvidnals; whcrciiF, hntl this object boon aeeomjilUlicd by any 
one of the chief.-;, it wonid probably liave occasiimcd jealousy and discontent in 
the minds of the others. 

'"Al!, however, was not yet complole; the iipprehonsion that some concession 
miglit be suggested, or expected, on his part, preponderated against every other 
consideration; and he wovihl on no acconnt consent, that it should appear that 
lie had hern privy to the bnsiness, or tlnit it had jjcon hy his desire that a negotia- 
tion had been nndertakcn for this ha|)|iy pur|iosc, bnt that the whole should have 
the appearance of being purely Jlic rcsnlt of incident. 

"To this end it was detcrnniied lli:il I >iii)idd iiivilc tlio qnGen, with several 
of her rclationa and friends, on Ijoard ihe Discovery, for llie purpose of presenting 
them witli some trivial matters, as liilieiis of my friendship and regard: and that, 
whilst thus employed, onr convernalion should be directed to ascertain whether an 
accommodation was stili an object to be desired. That on this appearing to bo 
the general wish, Taniaahmaah would instantly repair on board in a hasty man- 
ner, OS if he had sonietliing extraordinary to ccinimunieate; that I should appear 
to rejoice at this aceidentiil meeting, and by instantly uniting their iiands, bring 
the reconciliation to pass without the lea.^t discu.ssion or explanation on eitlier aide. 
But from bis extreme solicitude lest he sisould in auy degree be suspected of being 
concerned in this previous arrangement, a dilTLCulty arose how to make him ae- 
C|uaintcd with tl^c result of the proposed conversation on hoard, which could not 
he permitted by a verbal message; at ienglli, after some tlioughl he took np two 
pieces of paper, and of his own accord made certain marks with a pencil on each of 
them, and then lelivered them to me. Tlie dilTercnce of these marks he eonld 
well recollect; Uv- one was to indicate lliat iiic icsiijl of my in(iuiries was agreeable 
to his wishes, .T'I the other that it was conlrary. In tlie event of my making use 
of the former, j,e proposed that it should not iie sent on shore secretly, but in an 
open .ind declared manner, and by way of a joke, as a present to his Owhyhoan 
majesty. The natural gaiety of disposition which generally prevails among these 
islanders, woidd render tin's supposed disappointment oE the king a subject (or 
mirth, would in some degree prepare the company for his visit, and completely 
do awav with everv idcii o( iif l)eing Ihe effect of a proeonccrted measure. 
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•■TJii.-' jil;i]i H-^is a(-(.'(in]i]igl.v can-ifd hiio oxccHfioii on llii; f«Iloivii);r ;Moiiclay. 
AVliihl iIk' ijuf'cii iiml lior party, lolally jgiionuil of tlic c-ontrivaTiec, were receiving 
tlio (■oiii]iliiiR'iilw 1 had ijilciided tliera, ilieir good hiiniof and pleasantry were In- 
finitely heightened hy the jest I proposed to paK? iipon [he hing, in sending liini a 
piece of paper only, carefully wrapped np in ^ome cloth of their own inannfncture, 
accompanied hy a message; importing, thai as I was then in the act of dislrilmting 
favors to my Owhyhean friends, I had not heen nninindfnl o( his majesty. 

■■■'Taniaahnuiah no sooner received the summons, than ho hastened on hoard, and, 
with his usual vivacity, e.xelaimod before ho jnade his appearance that ho was 
come to tiiank nie for the present I had sent him, and for my goodness in not 
having forgotten him on tiiis occasion. This was heard hy everyone in the cabin 
before ho entered; and all seemed to enjoy the johe except the poor queen, who 
appeared to he nmeli agitated at the idea of being again in bis presence. The in- 
stant tl];it lie saw her his eoiintenanee expressed great surprise, he became imme- 
diately i-ih'iit, and attempted to retire; but, having posted myself for the ct^poeial 
purpose of preventing his departure, I caught his hand and, joining it with the 
qneen'H, their reconciliation was instantly completed. This was fully deinonstrated, 
not only by the tears that involuntarily stole down the cbeefes of both ss they 
embraecd each other and mutually expressed the satisfaction they experienced; hut 
by the behavior of every individual present, whose feelings on the occasion were not 
to he repressed; whilst Iheir sensibility testified the happiness which this appar- 
ently fortuitous event had produced. 

"A short pause, produced by an event so unexpected, was succeedecl by the sort 
of good hnnior that such a happy circumstance would naturally inspire; the con- 
versation soon became general, cheerfnl and lively, in which the artifice imagined 
to have been imposed upon the king bore no small share. A little refreshment from 
a few glasses of wine concluded the scene of this suceessfnl meeting. 

"After the ([ueen had acknowledged in the most grateful terms the weighty ob- 
ligations which she felt for my services on this occasion, I was surprised hy her 
saying, as ive wei-e all preparing to go on shore, that she had still a very great 
favor to request; which was, that I should obtain from Tamahmaah a solemn prom- 
ise that on her return to his habitation lie would not beat her. The great cor- 
diality with which the reconciliation had taken place, and the happiness that each 
of them had continued to express in consequence of it, led me at first to consider 
this entreaty of fhe queen as a jest only; but in this T was mistaken, for, notwith- 
standing that Tauianlmiaah readily complied with my ::olieitation, and assured me 
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Dotliing or ilic kiiiil -li.mld i^tlio i.inco, jet TulicwiiiiiiiiHKi wmild nni l.c <;■ 
witliout my iiccdiiipiiiiylii;; lln'm liomc to the royal i-o^iili'iu-c, wlwn- I li: 
pleasure oC swing lier n.'tiored to dl her former liouors and |iri\ili';;c<. liij: 
the satisfaction of all tin.' king's frieiiils, Ijiit to llie iillcr niortifn-aliou <4 llm: 
hy tlit'ir ecanOalous reports and misrepresentation.* had hecn the uaiir^e <A I' 
fortunate sqiartion. 

"The domestic affairs of Tamaaliiiiaah haviii',' tlui:^ (al;eii .<o Ii^ippy a In 
mind was more at liberty for political considerations: and ilie cession of 0\ 
to his Biitannic Majesty now beeanio an ohjcct of liis serious coneeni." 



Captain Cook makes a strong plea in Ills j'oimial thai hi" wa-^ llie very orii.'iiia] 
disc-ovoror of the Sandwich Islands. Referring to fjie wonduifid e\ient of Ihc sur- 
face of the earth in which the land is occupied by the I'olynesial race, he exi-iaiin>: 

'"How shall we aeeonnt for this nation's having spread itself, in so many de- 
tached islands, so widely disjoined from each other, in every quarter of the Tacidc 
Ocean! We Ihid it, from Xl'w Zealand in the Soulii. iis Ln- n^ llic Sa)Hhvic]i f-lan-l-, 
to the XoHli! And, in another ditvclioii, from Kasler f-^Iands to :lio ]|i.'l.ndr-! 
Thai is, over an extent of sixty degrees of latitude, or Iwelve hundred leagiir^. 
Noi'th and South! And eighty-three degrees of longitude, or sixteen hundred and 
sixty leagues. East and West! How much farther, in either direction, its colo]!:)- 
roach, is not tnown; but what we know already. In coii-eqiiento of this and mir 
former voyage, warrants oiir pronouncing it to ho, tliougli iierhaps iiol the nui-i 
numerous, certainly, by far, the most extensive, nation upon earlli. 

'"Had the Sandwich Islands been discovered at an early period by Ihe S|ia(i- 
iards, there is little doubt that they would have taken advantage of so excellenl a 
situation, and have made use of Atooi, or some other of Iho i-Iands. a^ a nfri-!i- 
ing place to the ships, that sail annually from Aeapuloo for MaiiiHii. Tliey Ijc id- 
most midway between the first place and Guam, one of the I-adrones. winch is at 
present their only port in traversing this vast ocean; mid it would not have been a 
week's sail out of their common roiite to have touched at them; whieh conid have 
been done williout running the least hazard of losing Ihe jaHsage, as they are >nl'- 
liciently within the verge of the easterly trade wiml. An acquainiaiice \(illi ijjf 
Sandwich Islands would have been equally favorable to our ISueeaneers, who u-cd 
eomefimes to pass from the coast of America to the Ladroncs, with a stock 0/ food 
and water scarcely snfiiclent to preserve life. Hero they might iihvays have found 
plenty, and have been within a month's sure sail of the very part of California 
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whic'li tlie Manilla ship is obliged to make, or else have returned to the coast of 
America, {JuiroiTglily refiitecl, after an absence of two months. How happy ivoiild 
I.,or(l Anson have been, and what hardships he wonid have avoided, if he had 
known tliat there was a group of islands half way between America and Tinian, 
where all his wants conhl have been effectually supplied; and in describing which 
the ek'fiani hisloiian of that voyage would have presented his reader with a more 
ii;,'rct'ublu piclure iJuin I have been able to draw in this chapter." 

And yet (here seems to be reason for believing that there was a Spanish ship 
cast away on one of the Hawaiian group, and that their descendants are distinctly 
marked men yet; There was also a white man and woman saved from the sea at 
tome uidinown period, of coiirse since Noah, and they multiplied and replenished, 
and the inlanders picked up somewhere a knack for doing things in construction 
of boats and the weaving of mats that hint at a crude civilization surviving in a 
mass of barbarianism. 

Captain George Dixon names the islands discovered by Captain Cook on liis 
last voyage: 

'■'Owhyhee (Hawaii), the principal, is the first to the southward and eastward, 
the rest run in a direction nearly northwest. The names of the principals are 
Moiiee (Jlaui). Jlorotoy (Molokai), lianai (Lanai), AVhahoo (Oahu), Attooi (Kauai), 
and Oncehow (Siilian)." 

This account DLxon gives of two curious and rather valuable words: "The 
moment a chief concludes a bargain, he repeats the word Coocoo thrice, with quick- 
ness, and is immediately answered by all the people in his canoe with the word 
Whoah, pronounced in a tone of exclamation, but with greater or less energy, in 
propoi-tion as the bargain he has made is approved." 

The great and celebrated Kamehameha, who consolidated the government of 
the islands, did it by an act of treachery and murder, thus told in Alexander's 
hi-lory: 

'■The Assassination of Keoua. — Toward the end of the year 1791 two of Kame- 
hameha's chief counsellors, Kamanawa and Keaweaheulu, wore sent on an embassy 
to Keoua at Kalmku in Kau. Keoua's chief warrior urged him to put them to 
death, which he indignantly refused to do. 

"By smootli speeches and fair promises they persuaded him to go to Kawaihae, 
and have an interview with Kamehameha, in order to put an end to the war, which 
had la-ted nine years. Accordingly he set out with his most intimate friends and 
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twciilv-Iour rowers in his own double caiiui.', iiceoiiipauietl liv KiMwciilHiihi iii ati- 
oUicr tanoc, and followed by friends and retainers in otliCf tunties. 

"As tliey approached tlie landing at Kawailmi', Keeauiintkii Mirioninleil Ke- 
■ona's canoo with a number of armed men. As ICiiniakau rehitoj^: 'Seeing K'limc- 
Jiamclia on the beacli, Keoua called out to him, "Hero I am," to which iic loplieil, 
■"Else np and come here, that we may know cacli otlier.'' ' 

"As Keoiia wa? in the act of leapini;; ushoro, Keoauuiokii killed liiiii uiih :i 
spcai'. All the men in Keona's canoe and in llie canoes of hi> iDunediafe uoiii]i:niy 
were slaughtered but one. JJut when the second division approached, K<nuehaiiieli,i 
gave orders to stop the massacre. The bodies of the slain were then laid itpon ihe 
■altar of Puukohola as an offering fo the blood-thirsty diviiiiiy Kukailimokit. That 
■of Keoua had been previously baked in an oven at the foot of the hill as a last 
indignity. This treacherous murder made Kaniehameha master of the whole iirland 
of Ilawaiij and was the first step toward the consolidation ol tlic irroiip under one 
government." 

This is one of those gentle proceedings- of iiu amiable race, whoso massacre of 
Captain Cook has been so elaborately vindicated by alleged exponents of civilization. 

There is found the keynote of the grevions native government in an incident 
of Ihe dale of 1841 by which "the foreign relations of the government became 
involved with the schemes of a private iinn. The linii of Ladd & Co. had taken 
the lead in developing the agricultural resources of Ihe islands by their sugar plan- 
tation at Koloa and in other ways, and had gained the entire confulence of llie 
king and chiefs. On the 34th of November, 1841, a contract was secretly drawn 
up at Lahaina by 3Ir. ISrinsmade, a jucndjcr of the firm, and Jlr. liicliards, and 
duly signed by the king and premier, which had serious after-consequences. It 
granted to Ladd & Co. the privilege of '-leaiing any now unoccupied and unim- 
proved locahties" in the islands for one hundred years, at a low rental, each niiU- 
site to include fifteen acres, and the adjoining huid fur cullivation in each locality 
not to exceed two hundred acres, wiih privileges uf wood, piistnro. etc. These 
sites were to be selected within ojic year, whiih icriii was aflcrwards exiended Id 
four years from date." 

Of course there are many safeguards, particularly in this case, but llie jmiiil- 
■of the possession of land conceded, the time for the people to recover (heir riglits 
never comes. 

One of the difficuliics in Ihe <4eiiniig ui. oC [hv. foggy chai>ters of Hie history 
of the Hawaiian ishnids is tiiaf within the lifeiime of men who wore young at the 
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f]i)^o of (lir ]ii-t rciiUin. lliL' llLiWiiiiiiii loiigiic bcciiiiie a wriUen langnage, au3 
jii.iili' ilii; tnuliiion:^ (li! snvagos liiglily colored i^tories, in vyrioiis degrees accord- 
ing to igiioraiice, prejudice and t;yiupatl)y, accqiled a^; liitlunoal. Tlie marvels 
ncooniplislicd by the iiiissioiiarics ijifliionccd tlieni to deal geiidy with lliy.-e wlio?e 
conversion was a recognizes! trimnpii of Cliiistciidoiii, and lliere was an eitort \o 
eoiidi'rini Ciiiiialii t'ook, wlio liad aJTected to nod as a Clod, aH a warning to blas- 
jilii'iiier>. Still, llie hiilh of liitriory is precious as the foundations of faith to men 
ot all rai.es and tradilioiis, and the Englishman who surpassed the French, Span- 
iards and I'ortugneae in discoveries of islands in the vast spaxics of the Pacilic 
Ocean, should have jnsliec at the hands of Ainorieans who have organized states 
and huilt cities \>y that sen, and possess the islands that have been named its para- 
disc because endowed surpassingly with the ample treasures of volcanic soil and 
tropical climate. There the trade winds bestow (he freshness of the calm and mighty 
watei-s, and there is added to the bounty of boundless wealth the charms of luxuriant 
beaidy. All AmerieanK should find it timely (o be just to Captain Cook, and claim 
him as nne o£ llic pioneers of our conqni'riiig eivilix^ition. 
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TTTE START L'OIt Till' LAXI) OF COlfX STALKS. 

Spain ( :"i:_- In :l ■ M -I I ll-' ( ■,,|,,inr-:— The Smiu of \\:u \l\lt}wA Sliifl- from 
Mil il I I. I I . ..i: -^M. . (Ivneral Memll on tlic W'-.w l<i l*nri=^— (icr- 
.'-ji I' ■ '^ I'. 11 ■ -m of l)Gwey— PoiilliiDv r,ii;Hou-ui(!i('nnoe„ 

■i:yi>.:.,m.v ^,:ul K>aI„!> IKm.^^kuiii; as ;i ISijrgor iiml iSriglilvr (iihniilar. 

When Spain gave up tlic ghosts of her AiiRTifau colonies, and Ihe war siliialioii 
was unfolded to signify tlint the fate of Lhc rhilip])lnes was referred to a eoiifereiice, 
and Aguinaldo announced Llie removal of his seat of govemiiionl to JMolones, one 
hour and a half from Manila, the scene of greatest interest was i-ortninh- not in Ihe 
city and ininiediale snrroiindijigs. Then it was iilairi Ihe Anieritaii :irmy must 
remain for some time, and would have only j;uard duly to perform. Tlie Spaniards 
had sncenmbed and were submissive, having laid down llieir arms iiiid surreiulerecl 
all places and phases of anihority. Tlie insurgents' removal of their lieadi|inirler3 
declared that they had idjandoned all claim to sharing In the oeeiipation of the coji- 
quorcd city, and their opposition to the United States, if cotitiniiod in theory, was not 
to he that in a practical way. Between the American, Spanish and Philippine forces 
there was no prohahility of disputed facts or forms that could he |»roduclivc of con- 
tention of a serious nature. Thero was hut one iiucslion left in tlii.- qu;irier of Ihe 
world that concerned the people of the Unitiil Shues luid Hiat wliellier fhry woiiid 
hold iheir grifi, snatched hy Dewey iiith his Heel, and cimlirnied liv !iis iiovcni- 
menf in sending an army, making our coiinlry pns-e-sms ui' Ihe piiysieal force lo 
sustain our |)olicy, whatever it might he, on the laml as well as on lhc i^ea. Whether 
wc should stay or go was not even to he argued in .Manila, evcept in ficueial and 
fruitless eonversaiion. Then came the intelligence llial (leiieriil ,\[ei'i'ill had heen 
called to Paris and General Ciroenc lo Washingloii, and there was a deepened im- 
pression that the war was over. Ji was true that llie army was in iin nltitiiih' and 
having experiences that were such as havelers a|i|ireeiah' as enjnyaljlc and tliat 
no other body of sohliors had surroundings so curious and fasdnaliug. The mo^t 
agreeable time of the year was coming on, and the sanitary eonditioll^ of Ihr eiiy, 
under the American admiuisfralion, would surely improve coustanlly, and -n would 
the fare of fhe men, for the machinery in tdl deiiaidiuents was workin,-' ^mo.nIl^y. 
The boy? were feeling pretly well, hccans,] llicy hnuul their Iialt dollar- doihirs— 
3t5 
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ihe Mexican fiily-ceiit piece, bigger and with nioio silver in it than the Anicriean 
standard dollar, was a bird. A dollar goes Inrlhcr if it is gold in Manilu than in 
an American city, and if our soldiers ore not paid in actual gold tliey get its equiv- 
•alent, and the only money question unsettled is whether the Mexican silver dollar is 
^vortli in American money fifty cents or less. One of the sources of anxieties and 
disappointment and depression of the American soldiers in Manila has been the 
irregularity and infrcqnoncy with which they get letters. If one got a letter or 
newspaper from hojnc of a date not more than six weeks old lie had reason to be 
congratulated. The transports trusted with the maUs were slow, and communica- 
tions through the old lines between Hongkong and San Francisco, Yohohauia and 
Vancouver, were not reliably organized. Thcro were painful cases of mosses of 
mail on matter precious beyond all valuation waiting at Hongkong for a boat, and 
an issue whetlier the shorter road home was not by way of Enrope. This is all 
in course of rapid reformation. There will be no more mystery as to routes or 
failures to connect. The soldiers, some of whom are ten thousand miles from homcj 
should have shiploads of letters and papers. They need reading matter almost as 
much as tliey do tobacco, and the charming enthusiasm of the ladies who enter- 
tained the soldier boys when they were going away with feasting and flattery, praise 
and glorification, should take up the good work of sending them letters, papers, mag- 
azines and books. There is no reason why soldiers should he more subject to home- 
Bickness than sailors, except that they are not so well or ill accustomed to absence. 
The fact that the soldiers are fond of their homes and long for them can have 
ways of expression other than going home, A few days after the news of peace 
reached Manila, the transports were inspected for closing up the contracts with 
them under which they were detained, and soon they began to move. When the 
China was ordered to San Francisco,! improved the opportunity to return to the great 
republic. There was no chance to explore the many islands of the group of which 
Manila is the Spanish Capitol. General Merritt changed the course of this fine ship 
and added to the variety of the voyage by taking her to Hongkong to sail thence by 
way of the China Sea, the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Gulf, tlie Red Sea, the Suez 
Canal and ihe Mediterranean, to Paris. Our route to San Francisco, by way of 
Hongkong, Nagasaki, Sunanaski, Kobe and the Yokohama light, was 6,905 knots, 
about seven thousand seven hundred statute miles, and gave us glimpses of the Asia 
shore, the west coast of Formosa and the great ports of Hongkong and Nagasaki. 
The first thing on the Sea of China, in the month of September, is whether we 
shall fiudoucselves in Iheivild embrace of a typhoon. It was the season for those terri- 
ble tempests and when we left Manila the information tliat one was about due waa 
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not spared us. "We licanl laler on Uial the Iran.oport .ilirail of u* four .l^iv. tlie 
Zealandia, wa;^ iwoniy-oiglii Iioiirs in a cyclone and much (lam<igcil — wvitiig iiiid 
hamniei'od ami s^boclicd until ?lio had to put into Nagasaki fur cxicti-ivi' ivp,iir>. 
The rainfall vas so heavy during the storm that one could not -^ro n Imiidu'd yards 
from the whip, and slie was wrung in so furious a style in a giddy wall/, ilial ilie 
Captain was for a time in grave douht whether she would not foniidcr. Tlio nde 
is wlien one is in the grasp of the oriental whirl to run through it, jiidgitig fmni ilie 
way of the wind, the shortest way oul. There is a comparatively fjriel -pm in iho 
center, and if the beset navigator can find the correct hne of flight, no mafii'V wliicli 
way as relates to the line of his journey, he docs well to take ii, Ofun in idis 
sea, as in this case, there were uneerfaintics as to directions. The rain narrowed 
observation like a dense fog, and there was danger of running upon soinc of the 
islands and snags of rocks. The battered vessel pulicd through a crip])h>, with her 
boats shattered, her deck cracked across by a roller, and lier crew were iia]i)iy lo find 
a quiet place to be put in order. "To bo ar not to he" an American in-uad of a 
Spanish or Asiatic city was the parting tlionglit as tlie China left ^fi)llila liay, and 
the dark rocks of Corrigedor faded behind us, and the rugged roclvs ilnii confront 
the stormy sea loomed on our right, and the violet peaks of vokaiHi- Muniuialns 
bounded our eastern horizon. The last view we had of the historic bay, a big 
German warship was close to the eentinel rock, that the Spaniards thouglil they had 
fortified, until Dewey came and saw and conquered, swifter than Caesar, and the 
Germans, venturing some target practice, by permission of Dewey, who rclaxe.'j no 
vigilance of authority. Hongkong is 098 miles from Manila, and the wafers so often 
stirred in monstrous wrath, welcomed us with a -jpreid of dazzling silk. The clumsy 
junks that appeared to have come down from the daj« of Confucius, were languid 
on the gentle ripples. The outstanding Asnn i^-land-, email and grim, are singu- 
larly desolate, barren as if splintered by Art gaunt md forbidding. Tlongliong is 
an island that prospers under the paws of tht British lion and it is a city displayed on 
a mountain side, that by day is not much moie impo^ng than the town of (Ijbrallar, 
■which it resembles, but at night the lights ghtttr m t swecjjirig circle. Ilie steep 
ascent of the streets revealed by many iamp=, and lieie and Ihere Ihe illinniriation 
climbs to the tops of the mountains that are revealed witli magical elTorts of color and 
form. The harbor is entered by an ample, but crooked channel, and is land-locked, 
fenced with gigantic bumps that sketch the horinon, and with llieir heads and 
shoulders are familiar with the sky. Here General Merriti, with his personal staff, 
left us, and between those bound from this port east and west, we circumnavigated 
the earth. 
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Ml-. J'nulinry Jii^rlnv,-. of INiqin's \\>kly. who ,lro|,|„.,l In by ilie ^y»y just 
to inul,,. n IVw <-„[l- i,l Mnuil., ami !,.> a coinniission lo .Nplor. ilio Hvor.. and 
lagiMiii> ol' (hJiM Willi iiis fimnc. ivi'l iifj. in liial yurjmsiiif; iTiifl, plying liis iiaddle 
in ilic fasliioii oE llio T'^qniniiiux, ]nil]iiig right ami Mi, JLainl ovor lumd, hiilanciiig 
to a iiioch- on iho waves and going af'hore dry and iniriifflcd, with his licklgla^rs and 
porllolio, liii^ liavort^ack and (vpewritor machine that lie fohls in a sniidl liox as il il 
was a pockft eonih, and his kodak, with which he is an expert. TIo ha^ not only 
ransacked with liia eanoe the river? of America, hut hns descended the IJannhe and 
the ^'olga. ] fe juiis out in his canoe and crosses arms of tJie sea, as a pastLine, niakei? a 
ieiii of I;i^ boat if it rains, fighting the desperadoes of all dimes with the siiper- 
slilion, for which he is indebted to their imagination for his safetv in running 
phenomenal hazards, that he is a magician. Marco Polo was iiol so great a traveler 
or so rare an adventurer as Tiigelow, and, having left Florida under a thunder cloud 
of the &co«l of an angiv ainiy foi untimely criticisms, ho has invaded the celestial 
enipiie in hi- quanif tanoe, and he can beat the Chinese boatmen on their own 
rnei-, and ^ccp hke a -la hiul on the swells of green water, floating like a feather, 
and -afe in lus 4umbcii us a bolon goose with his head under his wing. IIow- 
e\ti, he hat not a winaed boat a bud afloat sailing round the purple peaks remote, 
as Buchanan Eeed [lut it in liis -'Drifting" picture of the Vesuvian bay, for 
Bigelow uses a paddle. Tliui-i' lias been a good deal of curiosity as well as indigna- 
iion about his papers on ihe iiandiing of oui' Cuban expedition before it sailed, 
and it is possible he was guilty of the common fault of firing into the wrong people. 
lie was in AVashington in June, and he and I meeting on the Bridge of Spain over 
the I'esang in Manila In August, we had, between us, put a girdle about the earth. 
Some say such exjterieHees arc good to show how small the earth is, but J am more 
than ever persuaded that it is big enough to find mankind in occupation and suV 
sistence until time shall be no more. In the dock at Hongkong was Admiral Dewey's 
flagship Olympia, and while she had the grass scratched from her bottom, the gallant 
crew were having a holiday with the zest that rewards those wlio for four months were 
steadily on shipboard with arduous cares and labors. II. B. M. S. Powerful, of 13,000 
tons displacement, witli four huge flues and two immense military masts, presided at 
Hongkong under orders to visit Manila. The mingling of the English and Chinese 
in Hongkong is a lively object lesson, showing the extent of the British capacity to 
utilise Asiatic labor, and get the profit of European capital and disciiiline, an ac- 
eumulation that requires an eslahlished sense of safety — a justified confidence in 
permanency. 

The contrast 'letwcen the eity of Hongkong and that of Manila is one that 
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Americans should Aady now^ to be inslniL-loil in llic rL'.-[iL'cli\L' colonial -wii'iii- of 
England and Spain. Hongkong is clean and solid, with busina^^s blocks of llic I)r4 
stj'lc of construction, ihe pavements excellent in material and kecpin;:r, ivlinp.-^ full nf 
goods, all the appliances of modem times — a city up to date. There ;ire lMi;,'li.-h 
enough to manage and Chinese enough to toil. There are two British regiiiiciil.^, 
one of them from India, the rank and tile roeniited from the fighling Irilii's of 
northern monntaineers. There are dark, tall iiioii, with fiirbans, oiidjodinicul of 
mystery, and Parsoos who have a strange ^piriliuilily of (heir own, and in maierial 
matters maintain a lofty code of honor, wliile Iheir pastime is (hat of striving 
wlulc they march fo pnsli their heads into the clouds. There are no horses ia 
Hongkong, the coolies carrying chairs on bamboo poles, or trotting willi fuo- 
wheelers, an untiring substitute for (juadrupeds, and locomotion on the :-treets or 
in the boats is swi£t and sure. I had an address to find in the city, on a tip at 
Manila of the presence of a literary treasure, and my chaii-men carried me, in a 
few minutes, to a tall house on a tall terrace, ami the works of a martyr to liberty 
in the Philippines were located. The penalty for the possession of Ihe^e hooks 
in Manila was that of the author e.\ecuted by shooting in the back in the pres- 
ence of a crowd of spectators. The cost of the carriers was thirty cents in silver — 
fifteen cents in United States money — and the men were as keen-eyed as they were 
sure-footed, and the strength oi their tawny limbs called lor admiration. They were 
not burdened with clothes, and the play of the muscles of their legs was like a 
mechanism of steel, oiled, precise, easy and ample in force. The China took on a 
few hundred tons of coal, which was delivered aboard from heavy boats by the 
basketful, the men forming a line, and so expert were they at each delivery, the 
baskets were passed, each containing about half a bushel — perhaps there were sixty 
baskets to the ton — at the rate of thirty-five baskets in a minute. Make due allow- 
ances and one gang would deliver twenty tons of coal an liour. The China was 
anchored three-quarters of a mile from the landing, and a boat ride was ten cents, 
or flffeen if you were a tipster. The boats are, as a rule, managed by a man and his 
wife; and, as it is their own, they keep the children at homo. The average families on 
the boats — and I made several counts— were nine,tlic seven children varying from one 
to twelve years of age. The vitality of the Cliinrao is not exhausted, or even 
impaired. 
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KO]).\K S,\AI'I>K!> AT .IA]'AN. 

Glimpse ol ( hn. i!M 1 1 1 W n II inc fi'om the riiilipiiiiies— Ilniisjkniig 

a (tip it I I K liioa^Gangs ol Women Coaling the Cliina 

—Hon I 1 of thu Mountains — Transition from the 

liupi V J!itc7e from Siberia — A nionsand Miles 

Nothin^ 1 li til — i Ik i Sh miming Ashore. 

Formosa was so far away eastward — a crinkled line drawn faintly with a fine blue 
pencil, showing as an artistic scrawl od the canvass of the low clouds— we could 
hardly claim when the sketch of the distant land faded from view, that we had seen. 
Japan. When Hongkong, of sparkling memory, was lost to sight, the gnardian 
walls that scciuded her harbor, closing their gates as we turned away, and the head- 
lands of the celestial empire grew dim, a rosy sunset promised that the next day 
should he pleasant, our thoughts turned with the prow of the China to Japan. We 
were bound for Nagasaki, to get a full supply of eoa! to drive us across the Pacific, 
having hut twelve hundred tons aboard, and half of that wanted for ballast. It was 
at the mouth of the harbor of Nagasaki that there was a settlement of Dutch 
Christians for some hundreds of years. An indiscreet letter captured on the way 
to Holland by a Portuguese adventurer and maliciously sent to Japan, caused the 
tragic destruction of the Christian colony. The enmity of Christian nations anxious 
to add to their properties in the islands in remote seas was so strong that any one- 
preferred that rather than liis neighbors might aggrandize the heathen should pre- 
vail. The first as well as the last rocks of Japan to rise from and sink into the prodi- 
gous waters, tlirough which we pursued our homeward way, bathing our eyes in the 
delicious glowing floods of eastern air, were scraggy with sharp pinnacles, and sheer- 
precipices, grim sun'ivals of the chaos that it was, before there was light. I have 
had but glimpses of the extreme east of Asia, yet the conceit will abide with nie that 
this is in geology as in history the older world, as we classify our eonlinents, that 
a thousand centuries look upon us from the terrible towers, lonesome save for the 
flutter of white wings, that witness the rising of the constellations from the greater 
ocean of the globe. But there are green hills as we approach Nagasaki, and on a 
hillside to the left are the white walls of a Christian church with a square tower, 
stained with traditions of triumphs and suffering and martyrdom long ago. Nagasaki 
is like Hongkong iu its land-locked harbor, in clinging to a mountain side, in the- 
350 
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circle of illumination at iiighL mid the unceaj-ing paddling of Ijoali; from sliip to 
(hip and between tlio sliip^J and landings. One is not long in discovering that here 
are a people more alert, ingenious, self-confident and progressive thiuj 'Aw Cliiiiesc. 
As we approadied the harbor tJKii'c came to head us off, an official steam ];niiicli. with 
men in uniform, who hailed and commanded us to stop. Two oHieLr-; viiili an 
intense expression of authority came aboard, and «e had to give a fidl iind ]iiir- 
tieular aeeount of ourselves. Why were we there? Coaling. Where wxru \w tiom'- 
Manila and Hongkong. Whore were we going? San Francisco. II:id we ;uiy ^^ick- 
ness on board? ?^o. We must produce the slup doctor, the list of inbs('ii<;(Ms, and 
manifest of cargo. We hacl no cargo. There were a dozen passenger.-. If wiis dif- 
fieult to find fault with us. No one was ill. AVe wanted codT, What ivas the matter? 
We had no trouble at Hongkong. We could bay all the coal we waiiied there, hut 
prefen-ed this station. We had proposed to have our warships cleaned uji at Xiigasaki; 
but there were objections raised. So the job went to the docks al Hongkong, and 
good gold with it. Why was this? Oh yes; Japan wanted, in the war hetwecii the 
United States and Spain, to be not merely fonnally, but actually iieiilral! The 
fact is that the Japanese Empire is not pleased wJth us. They had, in inipcriiil cir- 
cles, a passion for Honolulu, and intimated their grief. Now they are annoyed 
because that little indemnify for refusing the right to land Japanse labiir was 
paid by the Hawaiian Govenmient before the absorption into tlio Uniled Siatcs, 
As the Hawaiian diplonialie correspondence about this was eomhieled wiih more 
asperity than tact, if peace were the purpose, it wa.'; a good sore I'lacf fur the 
Japanese statesmen to rub, and they resent in the newspapers the facile and (■ln'a[> 
pacification resulting from the inilucnce of the Uniled States. In addiiioii the 
Japanese inhabitants, though they have a larger meal than they can speedily digest 
in Formosa, are not touched with ui]i]ualified pleasurahle feeling because we have 
the riiilippines in our grasp. 11 Japan is to he the greai power nf ilu' Paiilij. il is 
inconvenient to her for us to hold the Hawaiian, the Aleutian i)ml ilu: riiili|)|)ine 
groups of islands. The Philippines have more natural resources than all Ihe i-;lands 
of Japan, and our Aleiilian Islands that are waiting for development would prob- 
ably bo found, if thoroughly investigated, one of our great and good bargains. The 
average American finds himself bothered to have to treat the Japanese seriously, 
but we mu.i.t, for they take theinselves so, and are rushing the work on new ships of 
war so that they will come out equal with ourselves in sea power. They have ready 
for war one hundred thousand men. If we did not hold any part of the Pacific 
Coast, this might be a matter of indifference, but we have three Pacific States, and 
there is no purpoee to cede them fo the Japanese. It would not be statesmanship. 
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lo give lip tlic arch ijiclii goes mo | po.-t-csr;, cvco if u'c coiisulor lliem as hmds to hold for 
llio luTOiiflcr. Tt is not iloninlilc tliat th<> Ja])aneso have good reason to stand off for 
siricl oxaniinalion tlio j^liijis of other nations that call at their ports, The British 
find ('hi)Hve liave lind an experience of the hiihonie plagne at Hongkong, and the 
J;i|)aiH'.'^e are ii^lnj': nil (lie power iiC arms and the artiflco of seience thoy possess to 
keep aloof li'oni the disastrons disease, which is most contaf^ion.-i. Tlio China had 
called at Uoiijikong, and hence the sharp attentions at a coaling station where there 
are ahoiit suvenly-tlvo thousand inhabitants of the Japanese (jnartcrs, which sire an 
cxliiliil of (III! .f;i|i;iii. and most interesting. Nagasaki has, indeed, the true Jiipancse 
iliiMir. 11' ilu'ic lind hecn a siek man on o\ir ship we should have been quarantined, 
l-'iifllicr 01! wc were hailed in the night off the city of Kobe, to the sonnd of the 
firing of n cannon, for we had dropped there a possongor, Mr. Tildcn, the Hongkong 
agent of the Pacific Mail line, and if our ship had been infected with plague he might 
have passed it on to .fapan! I had gone to bed, and was called up to confront the 
representative of the Imperial Government of the Japanese, and make clear to his 
G_ycs lliat I liad not returned on account of the plague. Authorities of Japan treat 
people who are quarantined in a way that removes the stress of disagree a hi encss. 
iVIl are taken a<horc and to a hospital. There is furnished a robe of the country, 
clenn iiiid lidy in all i'cs|)ocis. 't'ho common clothing is removed and fumigated. 
It is nci I's^ary for uiicli qinirantined pei"F0n to submit to this and also to a bath, which 
is II real liixmy. aiid after it comes a cup of tea and a light hmeh. There was an 
actual «i>c of plai^ue on an .Vmeriean ship at this eify of Kobe not long ago, at least, 
it wa-^ so ri'poi'ti'd with pielly strong coiToborative evidence. The symptom in tlic 
cawe on the ship was tliat of a fever, probably pneumonia. The man was landed 
and cxamiDcd. The plague fever resembles pneumonia at an early stage. The 
Japanese physicians found signs of plague and the end came soon. The siek man, 
taken a-Iinre in the afternoon, at nine o'clock was dead, transferred at once to the 
crcitialorv. in two hours reduced to ashes, and the otfieers of the ship informed that 
if lliiv wanted to carry the "remains" to America they would be sealed In a ]ur and 
coniliid. The ship'.-^ oflicers did not want ashes, and the Japs hold the jar. They 
are sn Mdvanced" that eremalion is becoming a fad with them. It would not be 
siirprisiti*; lo find that the impending danger of the Japanese is oxcessivG imitative 
j)iof;rc.-s, wliich is not certain to be exactly the right thing for them. They havu 
reached a point where it is worth while to examine the claim of new things with 
much care before adopting them. We have very high authority to examine ali things 
for goodness sake, before committing ourselves to hold them fast. AVc had, to take 
nbr^ardeigh teen hundred tonsofeoa! at Nagasaki. Aileet of ark-^ with thirty tons of Jap- 
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ariciic coal aiiiii'oiichod uiiii gntlitii-ed amuinl ilie slii|).\vliiL-li lias wix toon placos to llimw 
coal into ilic liiiiikcrs. So Ihc tual Lupines.- was c-airictl (.11 by rroiii Iwulvc [o liftcon 
gaii^^-:. oaili iif about toji iiioii and tuoiity woiiioiil 'i'liv latlir wi'ic sianly irL';iliiris, 
modestly ultiretl in ruugh jacla'ls and Kkirls. There v.cic iinl (nv fniui iWwiy iMiiilioo 
ba^lcL'ls to tlie gang. One man stood i\t tlic [lortliole. and caili sei-i'tnl I'lniilird ;i 
coal Iia^^Ia't, using both iiand?, and Uirowiug it back into llie i)nrge i\iih imc lniinl, 
Hjo saLLic swing of the arm need to catcli the next burkel huiled to lihii iviili a (;nii-l;, 
quiet tliLig. TIh'u! were tlireo men of a gang next the sliip, (he third one pianding 
in the barge, served with baskets !jy two strings of women. At Iho end of Die string 
furthest from the ship the coal was shoveled into the huskels by four uien, and tluTC 
wi'iv two who lifted and whirled them to the women. The number^ nud order of 
the laborer.^ varied a little at times from this relation, yet very Utile, hul IVri|iieiiiIy a 
hinij) {)f coal was passed without using a basket. The woik of coaling was canicd 
on all night, and about thirty-bi.x hours of labor put in fur a day. 'I'bere ivi)s a great 
deal of talking among the laborern during ilie l!ew luonients <if lakJLig |)la(rs. and 
some of it in tones of high excitement, but once the Ihiuilhi niacliine started tliere was 
Hilenee. anil tjien the seratelilng of the sho^el.-■ in the coal, ^uu] tlie rni^Ii of the coal 
llirown far into the ship were heaixL (l is, fniii, ibe Aineri,aii v,.iiieMi)i[alJon, 
shocking for women to do such work, but they did ibeii -liaiv willi nidliiKlting 
aa.^iduity, and without visible distress. AVhen the iiigiit work «as going on iliey uere 
evidently fatigued, and at each change that allowed a briel s]>e1l ol waiting, lliey 
were Wretched out on the |ilaiiks <,[ ijie boats, llie grealer number still, but snm<. of 
the younger ones talking and laiigblng. Tliere did not seem to be uuicb llii'tntion, 
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Tlicy ilo u.uallv woiu- li t illi lu 1 i I Icluiil Mli) l n mical bietuh- 
clollit^, Ijiil Uicif sliirts t c slei^clc-s iiil tht, Ijutton iil nil iii^ on collir nud 
bosom. The only clolliinE; Tjcncifli tlie kiicc con uts of "tim "^andal Tlic 
precipitation of pcrspiraljon takes earc of itc^lf TJric are no pocl ct Iiandl ciel tfj 
Nagasaki lias good lioteli a pleasant iir^ Furopean qmrter and =ho] toied 
witli tlie goods of tiic connti> including magmfieont VT!C and otliei pottery that 
should meet tlie apprecnton of hou'^keepers There i no citj in Japm more 
tj'pically Japanoso, few m nhich the line n =0 finely ind fitra!^ dnwn 1 ch een the 
old and Ibo new, and thit t ilie Tlimtip, cf both 

It is hardly possible for those who do not visit Japan to realize wliat a bitter 
struggle ilic people have had with their native land, ov how brilliant the victoij they 
have won. The passage of the China through the inner sea and far along the coast 
gave opportunity to see, as birds might, a great deal of the country. The inner sea is 
a wonderfully attractive sheet of water, twice as long as Long Island Round, and 
studded with islands, a panorama of the picturesque mountains everywhere, deep 
nooks, glittering shoals, fishing villages by the sea, boats rigged like Americans, 
flocks of white sails by day, and lights at night, that suggest strings of street lamps. 
The waters teem with life. Evidently the sea very largely affords industry and sus- 
tenance to the peojilo, for there is no bottom or prairie land, as we call the level or 
slightly rolling fields in Auierica. There was not a spot from first to last visible in 
Japan, as seen from the water, or in an excursion on the land, where there is room to 
turn arouud a horso and plow. The ground is necessarily turned up with spades and 
mellowed with hoes and rakes, all, of course, by human hands. This is easy com- 
pared Willi the labor in constructing terraces. The mountains have been conquered 
to a considerable extent in this way, and it is sensational to see how thou.sands of 
steep places have been cut and walled into gigantic stairways, covering slopes that 
could linrdly answer for goat pasture, until the shelves with soil placed on them 
for cultivation have been wrought, and the terraces are like wonderful ladders hearing 
again.=t the skies. So rugged is the ground, however, that many mountains are. 
XI n conquerable, and there are few traces of the terraces, though here and there, viewed 
from a distance, the evidences that land is cultivated as stairways leaning against 
otherwise inaccessible declivities. I have never seen elsewhere anything that spoke 
so unequivocably of the endless toil of men, women and children to find footings 
upon which to sow the grain and fruit that sustain life. It is not to be questioned 
that the report, one-twelfth, only of the surface of Japan is under tillage, is accu- 
rate. The country is more mountainous than the AUeghenies, and some of it barren 
as the wildest of the HocJvios on the borders of the hiul land:^, and it is vokiauic, re- 
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iimikably so, even more siibjuet to eailliriuakcs than tlic ]'liili]>pLiios. Tliu vdiule of 
Japan occupies about as mueli space as tlie two Dakota^ or tli<; PliilippiiK'?. ami 
the population is forty-two millions. With work as careful and extensive a* tliat 
of the agricultural mountaineers of Japan, the Dakotas would suppoii one huridied 
niiilion persons. But they would have to present the washing away of fho >oil and 
the waste through improvident ignorance or careless profligacy of any fi'rlJliKi'r. or 
of any trickle of water needed for irrigation. One of the features of the lenaccs is 
that the rains are saved by the walls that sustain the soil, and the guttei-s llial guide 
the water conserve it, because paved with pebbles and carried down by easy stages, 
irrigating one shelf after another of rice or vegetables, whatever i:^ gi'iiwn, until 
the whole slope not irreclaimable is made to blossom and the iiiount^iiji loiTctits 
saved in their descent, not tearing away the made ground, out of uhich \hv moans 
of living grows, but percolating through scores of narrow beds, gardens snspended 
like extended ribbons of verdure on volcanic steeps, refreshing the crops to bo at last 
ripened by the sunshine. This is a lesson for the American farmer — to be studied 
]nore closely than imitated — to grow grass, especially clover, to slop devastation by 
creeks, witli shrubbery gifted with long roots to save the banks of considerable 
sireams, and, where there is stone, iise it to sjivc the land now going by every frcsh- 
water rivulet and rivers to the seas, to the irreparable loss ol mankind. II i^ ihe 
duty of man who inherits the earth that it does not escape from him, Ihul liis 
inlieritunce is not swept away by freshets. We are growing rapidly, in Ameriia. in 
the understanding of this subject, beginning to comprehend the necessily of giving 
Ihe land that boars crops the equivalent of that which is taken from it, Ihat the 
\ilal ciijiitii! of fnliD'i' gciU'Valioiis may nut be di.-i^ipatcd and Iho peuplv •(row rvcr 
[i<,or Lind al last iicrisli. 

A ride in a jinrikisha, a two-wliceler, with a buggy top and poles tor ttie bi|)ed 
luir.-e lo trot between, from Nagasaki lo a fishing village over the inountains, .live 
mile. away, passing at the start through the Japanese (|narlcr, L.ng streel:^ of shops, 
jK-liiilons aiid busy, many diligeii( in light m^innl-ielin'infi work, -.md nil .cim in 
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roadsklo ciiiovtiuiiracii(; ;iiid ill Ijisl n -ni^klu resort, in wliose ^liiidc a p.irly of ^IoIil- 
troll.ivB ivcro liincliiiip, ...iiii. nf Hum. T lirar, Irving lo cal raw lisli. Than ", mil 
imrilly iiavc !)can cniitrtvail a iiiort- iiislritelivo exliibit nf .lajian anil Ilia .laiiaiia.e. 
Tlic roail was (il)alrucle(l in savaral iilnecs l)y cows bearing bales of goods from llie 
cily to ibo eoinilry, and prodnoc from the lianging gardens lo {he streols, an occa- 
sional horse mn^tcred in, and also a few oxen. The beast of bnrden most fi^ccimnlU' 
overtaleen or cnaonntcred was Ihe cow, and a majorily of the laborers were wcmuoc 
There wore even in teams of twos and fours, carrying heavy Ingga.ge. men and winnen 
old, middle-ageil and yonng, barefooted or shod willi straw-, not overloaded, as a rule, 
.ond sooK' walking as if Ihey had performed their tasks and were going home. On ilie 
ro;id il was ]>alent llicrc was extraordinary freedom fronr care as to elolliinf. and no 
feeling i-r jirciitdiec or dismay if iiorlions of it esteemed absolnlcly essential in Korlh 
America and litiro|ie bad been left behind or was awaiting return lo the possessor 

'""' 'le's lo lioU, ,cNes. The day was wanii, even hoi, and the sun ,bo,ic llci ly 

on He' Innipifce-roi' tliat is ivhai we would I'all it-making walking, ivitli .«■ witluni'l 
load., a healing cMicisc. lAcn the bearing of ba.skets, and the majority of the 
women eaiiieil llieiii. wa.. jii-iitication under the customs of the eountrv for baring 
the throat anil did to gi,e ani|dc seojic for breathing, and llicre is iin reslriclioii in 

Ihe maintenance of the droo|,i„g linas ol dciaarkation, ac ■ding to Ihe mo.l Mbcral 

faJiionanlc allowances, in disjaoi-lng will, all tlie mkiy snggcslions .,< iace- to the 
nliiiosl e.etcnt arti-ls could a.-h, for llie ^tiidy of llgurc.s. licanly bad the adv.iii- 
lage of the rtiie curves of full inhalaliims of tlie air that eirenlaled along Ihe dnsly 
pal lis lietween Hie >ca and the monnlains. It is a pnz/lc that the artists of .Ta|ian 

1m" t lictlir i,ii|iroved the unparalleled jirivilcge of Held and wall slielcliing. Iliat 

they eu.iiiv to a ilegtve not c(|iialted wllliin the iicrniission of tlie (■(iiiveiilional eoii- 

slnieii.m „l lliat wlihii is lieeo ig in Ihe absence of Die daylighl hahilaments 

of any gival and |ir,lile ]ieople. The arl scliooh of .Ia|.au. ont of doors „, 

highciy. even, cannot fail to iiroduce aliuo-pherie iiitl ccs of which the world will 

haic li.ioii, licreafter, and llie Latin (juarter of I'aris wMl hce it< rein ion licit 

atiracis and ad justs nature lo insjiiralion. 

When wc hail siieceedcd, at Kobe, in convincing ltii> aiilluiiities lliat none of Ihe 
pa,..™j.ci. mi the ttiiiia bad jdcked up the ]>lagiie at Hongkong, wc put mil into the 

I"K "■»■ •«'•< sltaiH Ill course for the fairer land so far away, not c.vactlv a straight 

line. Im- the conie.viiy of itic carili lliat includes the n-alcr, for the ocean— parthii- 
laily llie I'awNc— i. rmimled so llial the slraighlest line over its surface is a curved 

line, if a-troiiomically men „,!. We .tiiiek i greal .Northern circhc inir- 

po-iiig to mil as high as ilie fmly-cighih paivdlcl. alnios| |o ouajMulian Hand-', 
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and pursued our courw in full vii'w, llic liald dilVs nl'diip^m cliniigiiig lljuiL- color wiili 
till, going flown of llio son. Hlion nioming oaon.' llu' iinq)!!. Iinik o[ iln. I. -lining 
lilllo tnipiru «liil nmindod n. of llio jiglils and ,liadon-« ol' Asia and llio uii-sionary 
lalmrs of Sir KJ«io Anu.ld, »lii,-li liavr a llavnr ,d llio idi>.irs and a ivinoiiilmuioo 

of tlic Sia'iinuros. 'A'oodor;- ^aid llio raiilalii, '■!< llio raiiious iilniii ol daimii. 

l-'ngoyana. '-11 is liol very oloarly soon, fur il i- di^laiil. Oil, yon aro lool^iiig loo 
lo«- doivn and boo only tlic footdiills — tliaL is il, away iiii in llio sky!" ll was 
llioro, n peak so lofty tlial it is solitarv. We wore la have moo il liolior liili r, hid 
as llic lionrs passed lliere was a diniiioss Hod. llio liglil of dooliniiig day did tiol dis- 
jiorso, and ilio iiiouiiialii slayed ivilli lis in a glioslly way, anil hold il, own in liigli 
eoiirinnnion. 

As wo wore leaving Asian waters iliere oaiiio a (leiiiand for ly],liooiis ilial llio 

('aplain sntislied eoiiiiilelely, ,sayiiig I"' was iioi, liniiling for ill , lint llio norsi one 

ho ever eaiigld was dve linnilred miles oust of Yolvoliania. 'i'lio loiirl-N wore railier 
troubled. Tlio young man wlio had hoen in the wild waltz of the Zoahindia diil not 
eare for a ty|iho(ni. Wo had lioeii Idessed witli wontlier so lialiny and lioiiliiig, winds 

so soli and oaves m, low, thai ilio diip liiid sollled down si ly as a river ,1 hoat. 

Wo pnsherl on, lint tlie he.l llio Cliiria eonld do was foiirliani knots and a lull an 
hour, near li-iO knots a day, with a eonsnnipliou of 13,a tons of eoal in uvoiilyddnr 
hours. So iiineh for not having heon oleaneil np so as to give the go of ilio tine liiios. 
The China had hoen in the liahit of nialdng si.vly miles a day more ihaii on ihis 

Irip, liiiraiiigle-.. liian llltl tons ol < 1, A- ivo i-liiiihod in llio ladder of ihe inrallels 

ol laliindo. we lii-an to notioe a orispmss in the air. and il wa- lovely l,i llio iiing.s. 
11 w-as a jilra.iiro. and a sliinnlanl snr|ia<,iiig iriiio, to lirnnhe ilie iiorili loi,i|ior,,lo 
ozono again, and after a while to eat.h a frosty saver on the hieese. Wo had for- 
gotlen, lor a lew days, llial we wore not in a reokliig stale of [irr.|iiraiion. Ah! wo 
wore more than a iluin-and iiiiles norlli of Jlanlla, ami iliiit is a- fir ii, llie eon. I of 
llaiiie 111 I'nlia. The wind fnlhiWMl n-, and al last gained a ,pood greaior Ihan onr 
own; then it shilied and eaiiio down from the iiorlliwosi. It w.i- the wind iliiil 
swept from Silan-ia, and l\ani>ehalkirs grim peniiiMila jKiinled lis out. Tlie ,nioke 

from our funnels hlow hlnek and den.-o away sonlheatl, and did eliange iiioro 

Ihan a poinl or Iwo for a weeh. The I'aeilie hegan to look like the Xnrlli .Uiaiilie. 

There came a "eliill out of a eloiid"" as in the fioetio on 1 .\iinalnl l.ee. Thei, 

had heen, during onr Iroiiieal esperienie. siiiiio onleries lor Ihe fiior ol a foiv eliills, 
hill now lliii wi re like the typhoon.. Wlirn it was f-innd thai llioy iiiigld lie had ive 
did not want iheiii. Aflor all. wano w.allnT wa- iml ,o had. and liio eliiils Hint 
wore in Iho wind lied wir-Hol Inmi Siheria were ratlior nhjooti.m.ihle. 1| was 
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singuSar to pall for 11110, iwo, ilircc blaiikuls. nml llioii limit up ovorcoatf. White 
irouscrs tlisnppt'inTil Isvu ov tlirce tlays afti'i- tlio wliilc coats. Straw- liats were called 
lor by tlio wiiiil. One whito cap on an ofBccr's liuatl respoutled alone to tlie swarm 
o£ wliiio caps on the water. The roll of the waves impeded our great northern circle. 
Wo could Inne made it, Ijiit wc should liaYC liad to roll wltli tlie waves. A\'e got no 
higher tlnni ir. degrees. Wo liad our two Thursdays, and thought of ihe faci tliat •n 
the niy^^tical meridian 180, where three days get mixed np in one! The T'acific 
Ocean, from ])ole to pole, so free on the line where the dispute an to tlie dity \X 
is, goes on forever, that only one small island is subject to the witchery of matiie- 
Biaties, and the proof in commonplace transactions unmixed with the skies thai what- 
ever may be fbe matter with the sun — the earth do move, is round, do roll over, and 
does not s]>ill off the sea in doing so. At last came shrill head winds, and as we 
added fifteen miles an hour to this speed, tiie harp strings in the rigging were 
touched ivitli weird music, and we filled our lungs consciously and conscientiously 
with American air, experiencing one of the old sensations, better than anything new. 
It was figured out that we were within a thoiisand miles of the continent, and 
were getting home. When one has been to the Philippines, what's a thousand miles 
or two! "Hello, Captain Seabury! It is only about a thousand miles right ahead 
to the land. You know what laud it is, don't you? Well, now, you may break the 
■shaft or hurst the hollers, fling the ship to the sperm whales, like the one that was 
the only living thing we saw since Japan entered into the American clouds of the 
West. We are only a thousand miles away from the solid, sugary sweel, redolent, 
ripe American soil, and if there is anything the matter we do not miud, why we 
will Just lake a boat and pull ashore." P-ut we would have had a liard ttine if the 
Captain had taken ns up in the flush of the hilarity that laughed al n ihuu^vand miles, 
when the breeze brought us the faint first hints IJial we were almost home, after a 
voyage of five tlionsand leagues. The wind shifted to the south and increased 
until it roared, and the waves were as iron tipped with bine and silver, hurling 
their sahy crests over our towering ship; and we were in the grasp- 
On the Pacific of the terrific 
Storm King of the Equinox. 

Jlr. Longfellow mentioned the storm wind gigantic, that shook tlie Allatitic at 
Uie lime nf the equinox— the one that urges the boiling surges bearing seaweed from 
the I'lclc-: and all tliose disappointed because they had not hounded on the billows 
of llif briny enough for healthy exercises, were satisfied in the reception hy Ihe trc- 
inciidmi; I'acilii- «lieu luifh IIk' -liore. whiL-li was once the western boundary, but 
is so no iiuuT, if llial hles-^eil Anuricii. of which her sons grow fonder the fanlier 
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they roam. God's eountry, as tlie boys and girls call it reverently, when they are 
sailing the seas, was veiled from us in a fog that blanketed the deep. For five 
thousand miles our ship had been in a remorseless solitude. No voice had come to 
us; no spark of intelligence from the universe touched us, save from the stars 
and the sun, but at the hour of the night, and the point of the compass, our navigator 
had foretold, we should hear the deep-throated iiorn on Eeycs point — it came 
to us out of the gloomy abyss — and science had not failed. Across the trackless 
waste we had been guided iiright, and there was music the angels might have envied 
in the hoarse notes of the fog-horn that welcomed the wanderers home. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OUE riCTlIRE GALLERY. 

Annotations and Illustrations—Portraits of Heroes of the War in the Army and 
Navy, and of the Highest Puhlic Responsibilities— Admirals and Generals, 
tlie President and Cabinet— Photographs of Scenes and Incidents— The 
Characteristics of the Filipinos— Their Homes, Dresses and Peculiarities in 
Sun Pictures — The Picturesque People of Our New Possessions. 

The portrait of President McKinley is from the photograph that seems to hia 
friends upon the whole the most striking of his likenesses. That of the Secretary 
of State, the Honorable John Hay, is certainly from the latest and best of hia 
photos. The Postmaster General, the Honorable Charles Emory Smith, and Secre- 
tary Bliss, are presented in excellent form and the whole Cabinet 
with unusual faithfulness. Onr naval and military heroes in the war 
that has introduced the American nation to the nations of the earth as a belligerent 
of the first class, cannot become too familiar to the people, for they arc of the stuff 
that brightens with friction, and the more it is worn gives higher proof that it is 
of both the precious metals in war, gold and steel. 

Admiral Dewey, as we have set forth in this volume, is not thus far fairly dealt 
with in the pictures that have been taken. He is a surprise to those who meet him 
face to face — so far lias photography failed to adequately present him, but the 
portrait we give is the best that has been made of him. 

Major-General Merritt retains the keen, clear cut face, and the figure and bearing 
of an ideal soldier that has characterized him since, as a youth just from West Point, 
he entered the army and won his waybj his courage and courtesy,li£s brilliant conduct 
and excellent intelligence, his dashing charges and superb leadership, to a distin- 
guished position and the affectionate regard of the army and the people. In the 
Indian wars, after the bloody struggle of the States was over, he outrode the Indians 
on the prairies and was at once their conqueror and pacilicator. He ranks in chiv- 
alry with the knights, and hia work at Manila was the perfection of campaigning 
that produced conclusive results with a comparatively small shedding of blood. 

The likeness of the Archbishop of Manila was presented me by His Grace at 
the close of a personal interview, and represents him as he is. The chapter devofed 
to him is meant to do him simple justice as a man and priest, The fact that he 
bestowed upon me in the inscription with which he greatly increased the value of his 
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portrait a railitarj dignity to wliicli I have no title is an expression only of his friend- 
liness. He frankly stated his pleasure in meeting an American who would convey to 
the ;^esident of the United Stales the message he gave mc ahout the American 
army, to which he was indebted for security and peace of mind. 

General Aguinaldo gave me his photograph, and the flag of the Filipinos with 
him in the effort to establish an independent government, republican in form. One 
is not always sure of that whieh happens in the Philippines, even when one roads 
about it. I am prepared to believe that there is much truth in the dispatch saying 
a majority of the Congress of the insurgents at Molores favor annexation to the 
United States. The whole truth probably is that they would gladly have this country 
their Protector at large, supreme in the affairs international, they to legislate in re- 
spect to local affairs. They need to know, however, that their Congress must be- 
come a territorial legislature, and that the higher law for them is to be the laws of 
Congress. The Philippine flag is oriental in cut and color, having red and blue bars 
— a white obtuse angle — the base to the staff, and a yellow moon with fantastic dec- 
orations occupying the field. This flag is one that Admiral Dewey salutes with re- 
spect. General Aguinaldo is giving much of his strength to the production of 
proclamations, and hia literary labors should be encouraged. 

On a September morning two years ago, Dr. Joae Eizal was shot by a file of 
soldiers on the Manila Luneta, the favorite outing park, bordering on the hay. The 
scene was photographed at the moment the Doctor stood erect before the firing squad, 
and the signal from the officer in command was awaited for the discliarge of the 
ToUey lulling the most intellectual man of his race. Dr. Eizal is known as the 
Tagalo Martyr. The Tagalos are of the dominant tribe of Malays. General Aguin- 
aldo is of this blood, as are the great majority of the insurgents. The Doctor is 
more than the martyr of a tribe. He is the most talented and accomplished 
man his people and country has produced. A history of Luzon from his pen is a 
bulky volume full of facts. I was not able to procure all of his books. Anyone in 
Manila found in possession of one of them during Spanish rule, would have been 
taken to the ground selected for human butchery in the appointed place of fes- 
tivity, and shot as he was, making a holiday for the rulers of the islands. He wrote 
two novels, "Touch Us Not" and "The rilibu?ters," the latter a sequel of the former. 
These are books using the weapons put into the hand of genius to smite oppressors 
in command of the force of arms. The novels are said to be interesting as novels, 
— rather sensational in their disregard of the personal reputation of his foes,the friars, 
but iill along between the lines there was argument, appeals for the freedom of the 
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Filipinos, for freedom of speech, conscience and country. Tliere are pamplileis 
printed tlie size of an average playing card, from tliirty to forty pages each, one 
"Don Rodriguez," and another "The Telephone." These I obtained in Hongkong 
from the hands of the niece— daiighter of the sister of the Doctor,— and she pre- 
sented ]]ie also Ilia poem written when in the shadow of death, of which this volume 
gives a prose translation. The poem is the farewell of the author to his friends, 
his coiiiitry and the world. It is given in prose because in that style the spirit of the 
poet, indeed the poetry itself, can be rendered \rith better results, than by striving to 
su?lain tie poetic form. Tlie poem would be regarded as happy and affecting in 
the thought that is in it, the images in which the ideas gleam, the pathos of resig- 
nation, the ascendency of hope, if there were nothing in the attendant circumstances 
that marked it with the blood of historic tragedy. This poetry that it would have 
been high treason to own in Manila, for it would not have been safe in any drawer 
however secret, was treasured by the relatives of the martyr at Hongkong. The 
niece spoke excellent English, and there was at once surprise and gratification in the 
family that an American should be interested in the Doctor who sacrificed himself to 
the freedom of his pen, so much as to ascend the steep places of the city to seek his 
writings for the sake of the people for whose redemption he died. On the page 
showing the face of the Doctor and the scene of his execution, there are two men 
in black, the victim standing firm as a rock to be shot down, and the priest retiring 
after holding the crucifix to the lips of the dying; and the portrait of the beautiful 
woman to whom the poet was married a few hours before he was killed. It is said 
that Rizal wanted to go to Cuba, but Captain-Genera! Weyler answered a request 
from him that he might live there, that he would be shot on sight if he set foot 
on Cuban soil. Rizal, hunted hard, attempted to escape in disguise on a Spanish 
troop ship carrying discharged soldiers to Spain, but was detected while on the 
Red Sea, returned to Manila and shot to death. 1 stood on the curbstone that bor- 
ders the Luneta along the principal pleasure drive, between the whispering trees 
and the murmuring surf of the bay, just where the martyred poet and patriot waited 
and looked over the waters his eyes beheld, the last moment before the crash of the 
rifles that destroyed him, and in the distance there was streaming in the sunshine the 
flag of our country-— the star spangled banner, and long, long may it wave, over a 
land of the free and home of the brave! 

The picture of the cathedral shows a tower that was shattered from the founja- 
tion to the cross by the earthquake of 1863. Ambitious architecture must conform to 
the conditions imposed by such disasters, and the great edifice is greatly changed. 
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In our gnllcry .ve treat Admirals Sampson and Schley as the President set the 
example. Ah there was glory for aU at Santiago, there was advancement for hoth 
We present them together. The wholesome, manly face of General Lee is in the 
gallery. His country knows him and thinks of him well. 

The hombarded church of Cavite .ho^vs that shells spare notliing sacred [u il.eir 
flights and concussions. Tiie Bridge of Spain is the one most crossed in pn.-ing 
between the old walled city and the newer town that was not walled, bnt wa. for- 
midably mtrenched where rice swamps were close to the hay. The public bniklin-s 
are eommodions and would be higher, but the earth is uncertain, and sky-.crapers 
are forbidden by common prndence. Our picture of the principal gate of the walled 
city is taken truly, but does not give the appearance of extreme antiquity, of the 
reality. The wall looks old as one that has stood in Europe a thousand years. 

Naturally the gallery has many works of art representative of Manila. The 
shipping in the habor is an advertisement of a commerce once extensive. Each 
picture that shows a woman, a man, or tree; a wood-eutter, a fisherman, or a house, 
opens for the spectator a vista that may be interpreted by the intelligent. A verit- 
able picture is a window that reveals a landscape. That which is most valuable in 
a gallerj- like this is the perfect truth not everywhere found, for the eyes: lliut see 
a picture that is really representative, setting forth the colors, the light, and the 
substance of tilings find that which does not fade when the story is told. 

TJiere is one most hideous thing in our gallery— that of the head of a Spaniard, 
bleeding, just severed from the body— the weapon used, a naked dagger in a clenched 
hand— around the ghastly symbol a deep black border. This is one of the ways 
of the Katapuna society— the League of Blood — have of saying what they would 
have us understand are their awful purposes. There are terrible stories about this 
Blood League— that they bleed themselves in the course of their proceedings, and 
each member signs his name with his own blood — that they establish broiherhood 
by minghng iheir blood and tasting it. They are the sworn enemies of the Span- 
iards, and particularly of the priests. I inquired of Senor Agoncillo, the Philippine 
commissioner to Paris, whether those bloody stories were tme. He scoffed at the 
notion that they might be so, and laughed and shouted "No, no!" as if ho was having 
much fun. But Agoncillo is a lawyer and a diplomat, and I had heard so much 
of this horrid society I did not feel positive it was certain that its alleged blood 
rites were iictitions. Of one thing I am sure — that the dreadful jiicliin' i- no joke, 
and was not meant for a burlesque, though it might possibly lie exjiccdvl in per- 
form the office of a f^carccrow. It cannot be doubted that there are oatii-bouad 
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ftjciet societies that arc regarded by tlie Spaniards as fanatical, superstitious, mur- 
derous and deserving deatli. 

There is a good deal of feeble-minded eredulity among the Filipinos, that is 
exhibited in the stories told by Agninaldo. He has many followers who believe that 
lie has a mighty magic, a charm, that deflects bullets and ia an antidote for poison. 
Intelligent people believe this imbecility is one of the great elements of his power — 
that his leadership would bo lost if the supernaturalism attached to him should go 
the way of all phantoms. Aguinaldo is said not to have faith in the charm, for 
he takes very good care of himself. 

We give several views of executions at Manila. As a rule, these pictures are not 
fine productions of art. They are taken under such conditions of light and back- 
ground that they are somewhat shadowy. This sinister addition to our gallery 
seems to be the first time the photographs of executions have been reproduced. The 
photos were not furtively taken. There is no secrecy about the process, no at- 
tempts to hide it from the Spaniards. Executions in the Philippines were in the 
nature of dramatic entertainments. There were often many persons present, and 
ladies as conspicuous as at bull tights. There is no more objections oifered to pho- 
tographing an execution than a cock fight, which is the sport about which the 
Filipinos arc crazily absorbed. It is the festal character to the Spaniard of the 
rebel shooting that permits the actualities to be reproduced, and hence these strange 
contributions to our gallery. 

Many of our pictures are self-explanatory. They were selected to show things 
characteristic, and hence inatrnetivc, peasants' customs— women riding butJaloes 
through palm groves — native houses, quaint costumes. "The insurgent outlook" re- 
veals a native house— a structure of grasses. This is a perfect picture. The south- 
ern islanders, and the group of Moore, the dressing of the girls, work in the fields, the 
wealth of vegetation, the dining room of the Governor-General prepared for com- 
pany. General Merritt's palatial headquarters before he had taken the public prop- 
erty into his care and suited it to his convenience; the Spanish dude officer, show- 
ing a young man contented in hia uniform, and a pony pretty in his harness. 

We reproduce the war department map of the Phihppine islands. It will be 
closely studied for each island has become a subject of American interest. The 
imprint of the war department is an assurance of the closest attainable accuracy. The 
map of the Hawaiian islands clearly gives them in their relative positions and pro- 
portions as they are scattered broadcast in the Pacific. The Philippine and Hawaiian 
groups as they thus appear will be found more extensive than the general fancy has 
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painted them. The Phihppine Areliipelago has been held to resemble a fan, with 
Luzon for the handle. The shape is something fantastic. It is worth while to note 
that the distance between the north coast of Luzon and the Sulu Archipelago is 
equal to that from England to Southern Italy. 

There are pictures in our gallery that could only he found at tlie end of a journey 
of ten thousand miles, and Ihey go far to show the life of the people of a country that 
is in such relations with ourselves the whole world is interested. There ia truth- 
telling that should be prized in photography, and our picture gallery is one of the 
most remarkable that has been assembled. 
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CIIArTEE XXV. 

CUBA AND PORTO EICO. 

Conditions In and Around Havann — Fortifications and Water Supply of the Capital 
City — Other Sections oi the Pearl of the Antilles — Porio Rico, Our New 
Possession, Deserihed— Size and Population — Natural Hesonrces and Pro- 
duets — Climatic Conditions — Towns and Cities— Hailroads and Other Im- 
provements — FuturePossibilities. 

There was the fortune of good judgment in attacking the Spaniards in Cuba 
at Santiago and Porto Eico, the points of Spanish possession in the West Indies 
farthest south and east, instead of striking at the west, landing at Pinar del Rio, 
the western province, and moving upon the fortifications of Havana, where the diffi- 
culties and dangers that proved so formidable at Santiago would have been quad- 
rupled, and our losses in the field and hospital excessive. The unpreparedness of this 
country for war has not even up to this time been appreciated except by military 
experts and the most intelligent and intent students of current history. The mili- 
tary notes prepared in the War Department of the United States at the beginning 
of the war with Spain, contain the following of Santiago de Cuba: 

This city was founded in 1514, and the famous Hcrmmdo was its first mayor. It 
is the most southern place of any note on the island, being on the twentietli degi'ee 
of latitude, while Havana, the most northern point of note, is 23 degrees 9 minutes 
26 seconds north latitude. The surrounding country is very mountainous, and the 
city is built upon a steep slope; the public square, or Campo de Marte, is 140 to 
ICO feet above the sea, and some of the houses are located 800 feet high. The charac- 
ter of the soil is reported to be more volcanic than calcareous; it has suffered re- 
peatedly from earthquakes. It is the second city in the islam! with regard to popu- 
lation, slightly exceeding that of Maianzas and Puerto Principe. So far as Ameri- 
can commerce is concerned, it ranks only ninth among the fifteen Cuban ports of 
entry. It is located on the extreme northern bank of the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, 
a harhor of the first class and one of the smallest; hence, as is believed, the great lia- 
bility of its shipping to infection. 'According to the chart of the Madrid hydro- 
graphic bureau, 1863, this harbor is, from its sea entrance to, its extreme northern 
limit, 5 miles long, the city being located 4 miles from its entrance, on the north- 
eastern side of the harbor. The entrance is for some little distance very narrow— 
360 
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not more than 220 yards wide — and may Ije considered about 2 miles long, with 
a width varying from one-eighth to five-eighths of a mile. For the romnininj.' 3 
miles the harbor gradually widens, until at its northern extremity it is about 'i niilus 
wide. The city is so situated in a cove of the harbor that the opposite short' i.-i 
only about one-half mile distant. At the whar\'cs from 10 to 15 feet of waler i-= 
found, and within 300 to 500 yards af the shore from 20 to 30 feet. This, tlierelort', 
is probably the anchorage ground. Three or more so-called rivers, hesidct- other 
streams, empty into this harbor, and one of these, the Canoy River, empties into the 
harbor at the northern limit of the city, so that its water flows from one i:iland ex- 
tremity through the whole harbor into the sea. The difTerenec here, as elsewhere 
in Cuba, between low and high tide is about S feet. Population in ISTT wa," 40,83.5, 
and 5,100 houses. This city is one of the most noted yellow-fever distvici.- in (lie 
island. The population in 189G was 42,000. 
- The following has been reported: 

Preparations for mounting new and heavy ordnance is now going on at the en- 
trance of the bay (March 5, 1898). 

New and heavier guns are also ordered for i'lnila Ulaoca, on the right of the buy 
near Santiago City. 

Plans have been made for constructing two batteries in the city of Santiago, 
one about 85 yards in front of the American consnlate and the other about (wo 
blocks in rear. 

Cayo Rolones, or Rat Island, located near the middle of the bay. if the (iovem- 
ment depository for powder, dynamite, and other explosives. 

The elevation on the right of the entrance, where stands Castle Morro, is -10 
yards above the sea level, while the hill on the left is 30 yards. 

"La Bateria'Nueva de la Estrella" is mounted with four revolvintr cininoii.':. 

The fortifications of Havana were carefully covered in tlio military note.-;, and 
thus enumerated: 

There are fifteen fortifications in and about (he city of Havana, more or less 
armed and garrisoned, besides a work partly con^lnicti'd and not armed, called l.as 
Animas, and the old bastions along tlie sea wall of the harbor. Tlic^e works are as 
follows: 

Nos. 1 and S are earthen redans on the sea coast, east of Havana. 

Velazo Battery, just east of, and a part of, El Morro. 

Kl Morro, a sea coast fort, with flanking burheite batteries east of harbor entrance. 
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The Twelve Apostles, a water battery lying at the foot of Morro, with a field 
of fire across the harbor's mouth. It is a part of Morro. 

La Cabana, a stone-bastioned work with both land and water front, in roar of El 
Morro, and direetly opposite the ejty of Havana. 

San Diego, a stone-bastioned work with only land fronts, east of Cabana. 

Atares, a stone-bastioned work on hill at southwestern extremity of TTavana Bay, 
near the old shipyard called the arsenal. 

San Salvador de la Punta, a stone-hastioned work west of harbor entrance, with 
small advanced and detaehed work, built on a rock near harbor month. 

La Eeina, a stone work, in shape the segment of a circle, placed on the soacoast, 
at western limits of city, on an inlet called San Lazardo. 

Santa Clara, a small but powerfid scaeoast battery of stone and earth, placed 
about 1^ miles west of harbor. 

El Principe, a stone-bastioned redoubt west of Havana. 

Nos. 3 A, 3 B, and 4 are earthen redans on the seaeoast west of Havana. 

There are, in addition, several works built for defense, but now used for other 
purposes or abandoned. These are: 

The Torreon de Vigia, a martcllo tower placed on the inlet of San Lazaro opposite 
J^a Keinft. 

The old fort called La Fuerza, bviilt three hnnilrod and fifty years ago, near the 
lireaent Plaza de Armas, and now used for barracks and public offices. 

The work called San Nazario, situated north of El Principe, bnt now used in 
connection with the present cartridge factory, abandoned for defensive purposes. 

The partially constructed fort called Las Animas, southeast of Principe, lying 
on a low hill, partly built but useless and unarmed- 

The old sea wall extending from near La Punta to the Plaza de Armas, unarmed, 
and useless except as a parapet for musketry. 

The old arsenal, on the west of the inner bay, now used as repair works for 
ships, useless for defense. 

The old artillery and engineer storehouses near La Punta, probably once used as 
strongholds, now mere storehouses for munitions of war. 

There are, besides, in the vicinity of Havana, three old and now useless stone 
works — one at Chorrera, the mouth of the Almendarez Kiver, about 4 miles from 
Havana harbor; another at Cojimar, on the coast, about 3 miles eastward of Cabana, 
and the third at the inlet called La Playa de Mariano, about 7 miles west of Havana. 
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Batteries Nos. 1 and 2 were equipped with, No. 1, four Hontoria 6-incli gitn^ 
iwo Nordenfeldt 6-poiinders; No. 2, two Krupp 13-inch guns; four Hontoria 
3-irich mortars. The 13-inch Krupps were to stand off battleships attempting to 
force the harbor, or to bombard the Morro. The Valago battery, a part of tlic Morro, 
an ont-worlc on the edge of the cliff, mounting four 11-inch Krupp guns separated by 
earth traverses. 

The Morro, commenced in 1589 iind fini.ehed in 1597, is iniportaiit for hi.^torical 
associations. It is a most pieturesqine structure, and is useful as a lighthouse and 
prison, and is mounted with twelve old 10-ineii, eight old 8-inch, and fourteen 
old 4-inch guns. 

Cabana, finished in l'i'74 at a cost of $14,000,000, lies some 500 yards southeast 
of El Morro, on the east side of Havana Bay. Toward the city it exposes a vertical 
stone wall of irregular trace, with salients at intervals. Toward the Morro is a 
basiioned face protected by a deep ditch, sally port, and drawbridge. Eastward and 
soiUhward a beautifully constructed land front incloses the work. This front is 
protected by ditches 40 or more feet deep, well constructed glacis, stone scarp, and 
counterscarp. Cabana is a magnificent example of the permanent fortifications 
constructed a century ago. Probably 10,000 men could be quartered in it. 

Tl t t C 1 1 tl Uy p t tl t 1 pon the bridge across the 

moat Ij ! t C b d Tl M Ui t the enormous extent of 

the k 1 t b p 'i ] 1 t vitl 1 1 t galleries, casemates, and 

terrejl Im t 11 U f t d 1 There are no earth covers 

or t! d I t t t d t II ^ 

C b th I f fl 1 fe t tl ^t t d the scene of innumer- 

able t r t ! t ft] secretary's office of the 

head i t t! 1 ds bt p g 32b t long, 2.5 meters wide, 

and 1 S6 h h t d tl k It d t t tl sea, debouching at the 

moutl f S t f th M 1 f At xactly 133 meters along 

the 1 f tl M p 1 f t t! C b na. there will be found 

by e.\ca\ating the rock on the left of the road, at a depth of 3 meters, a grating, on 
opening which passage will be made into a road 107 meters long. l.C high, and 1.43 
wide, leading to the same exit as the Cabana secret way. These passages are most 
secret, as all believe that the grating of the sewer, seen from the sea, is a drain. 

The battery of Santa Clara is the most interesting of the fortifications of Havana, 
and one of the most important. It lies about 100 yards from the shore of the gulf, 
at a point where the line of hill? to llie westward runs Iwck (oillier naturally or 
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artificially) into quarries, thus oeeiipyiiig a low salient backed by a hill. Here are 
tlirce new Kiiipp 11-inch guns, designed to protect El Princige, the land side of 
Havana, It ie 16'? feet above sea level and completely dominates Havana, the bay, 
Morro, Cabana, the coast northward, Atares, and from east around to south, the ap- 
proaches of the Marianao lioad, Cristina, and the Western Eailroad for about 3 kilo- 
meters, i. e., between Cristina and a cut at that distance from the station. Principe 
gives fire upon Tulipan, the Cerro, the Hill of the Jesuits, and the valley through 
wliieh passes the Havana Eailroad, sweeping completely with its guns the railroad 
as far as the cut at Cienaga, 3^ to 3 miles away. It dominates also the hills south- 
ward and westward toward Puentes Grandes and the Alniendarez River, and country 
extending toward Marianao, also the Calzada leading to the cemetery and 
toward Ciiorrera; thence the entire sea line (the raih'oad to Cliorrera is 
partly sheltered by the slope leading to Principe. This is by all means the strongest 
position about Havana which is occupied. Lying between it and the liill of the Cerro 
is the hill of the Catalan Club, right under the guns of the work and about one-half 
mite away. The Marianao Eoad is more sheltered than the Havana, as it runs near 
the trees and hill near the Cerro. The only points which dominate the hill o£ the 
Principe ho to the south and southeast in the direction of Jesus del Monte and be- 
yond Eegla. On its southern, southeastern, and southwestern faces the hill of Prin- 
cipe is a steep descent to the calzada and streets below. The slope is gradual west- 
ward and around by the north. From this hill is one of the be^t views of Havana 
and the valley south. El Principe lies about one-half mile from the north coast, 
from which liills rise in gradual slopes toward the work. It is Havana gossip that 
El Principe is always held by the Spanish regiment in which the Captain-tJeneral 
has most confidence. The military notes pronounce El Principe undoubtedly the 
strongest natural position about Havana now occupied by defensive works. Its- 
guns sweep the heights of the Almendares, extending from the north coast south- 
ward by the hills of Puentes Grandes to the valley of Cienaga, thence eastward across 
the Hill of the Jesuits and the long line of trees and houses leading to the Cerro. 
The country hoyond the Cerro is partly sheltered by trees and hills, but eastward Kl 
Principe eomniiinds in places the country and the hay shore, and gives fire across 
Havana seaward. 

The most vulnerable spot in the defenses of Havana is tlio aqueduct of Isabella 
n, or the Vento. The ivater is from the Vcnto Springs, pure and inexliaustablc, nine 
miles out of Havana. 

All three of the water supplies to Havana, the Zanja and the two aqueducts of 
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Ferdinand VII and of the Vento, proceed from the Almendares and run their course 
near to each other, the farthest to the west being the Zanja and to the east the Veuto. 
At Vento Springs is constructed a large stone basin, open at the bottom, through 
which springs bubble. From this reservoir the new aqueduct leads. It is an ellip- 
tical tunnel of brick, placed under ground, and marked by turrets of brick and 
stone placed along its course. 

From the Vcnto Reservoir the new aqueduct crosses the low valley south of 
Havana, following generally the CalzHda de Vento, which becomes, near the Cerro, 
the Calzada de Palatine, to a point on the Western Railway marked 5 kilometers 
(about); hence the calzada and the aqueduct closely follows the railway for about a 
mile, terminating at a new reservoir. 

The Vento water is the best thing Havana has, and indispensable. The old 
sources of supply are intolerable. The main water supply is tlie Zanja, Through- 
out the most of its course this river flows through unprotected mud banks; the fluids 
of many houses, especially in the Cerro ward which it skirts, drain into them; men, 
horses, and dogs hathe in it; dead bodies have been seen floating in it, and in the 
rainy season the water becomes very muddy. In fine, the Zanja in its course receives 
all which a little brook traversing a village and having houses and back yards on its 
banks would receive. The water can not be pure, and to those who know the facts 
the idea of drinking it is repulsive. This supply had long been insufficient to the 
growing city, and in 1835 the well-protected and excellent aqueduct of Ferdinand 
VII was completed. It taps the Almendares River a few hundred yards above filters 
mentioned, hence carried by arches to the east El Cerro, and for some distance 
nearly parallel to the Calzada de! Cerro, but finally intersecting this. These works 
arc succeeded by the Famous Vento. When Havana is fought for hereafter the 
fight will be at the Vento Springs. This remark is not made in the military notes, 
but the military men know it well. When General Miles expected to attack Havana 
he procured all the accessible surveys and detail of information, official and through 
special observation and persona! knowledge obtainable of the water works. Life 
could not be sustained many days in the city of Havana without the water of the 
adorable Vento. 

A special interest attaches to Havana, as it is to he a city under the control of 
the United States. The surface soil consists for the most part of a thin layer of 
red, yellow, or black earths. At varying depths beneath this, often not exceeding 
1 or 3 feet, lie the solid rocks. These foundation rocks are, especially in the north- 
ern and more modern parts of the city toward the coast of the sea and notv of the , 
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harbor, Quarternary, and especially Tertiary, formations, so permeable that liquitls 
emptied into excavations are absorbed and disappear. 

In other parts of the city the rocks are not permeable, and pools are formed. 
In proportion as the towns of Cuba are old, the streets are narrow. In Havana 
this peenliarity is so positive that pedestrians cannot pass on the sidewalks, nor 
vehicles on the streets. Less than one-third of the population live on paved streeta, 
and these are as well paved and kept as clean, it is believed cleaner, than is usual in 
the United States. The remainder live on unpaved streets, which, for the most 
part, are very filthy. Many ol these, even in old and densely populated parts of the 
city, are no better than rough country roads, full of rocks, crevices, mud holes, and 
other irregularities, so that vehicles traverse them with difficulty at all times, and 
in the rainy season they are sometimes impassible for two months. Rough, muddy, 
or both, these streets serve admirably as permanent receptacles for mueii decom- 
posing animal and vegetable matter. Finally, not less, probably more, than one- 
half the population of Havana live on streets which are constantly in an extremely 
insanitary condition, but these streets, though so numerous, are not in the beaten 
track of the pleasure tourist. 

In the old intramural city, in which live about 40,000 people, the streets vary in 
width, but generally they are 6.8 meters (about 33 feet wide, of which the side- 
walks occupy about 7.5 feet. In many streets the sidewalk at each side is not even 
18 inches wide. In the new, extramural town, the streets are generally 10 meters 
(33.8 feet) wide, with 3 meters (nearly 10 feet) for the sidewalks, and 7 meters (33 
feet) for the wagonway. There are few sidewalks in any except in the first four 
of the nine city districts. 

More than two-thirds of the population live in densely inhabited portions of the 
city, where the houses are crowded in contact with each other. The average house 
lot does not exceed 27 by 113 feet insize. There are 17,259 houses, of which 15,494 
are one-story, 1,553 are two stories, 186 are three stories, and only 37 are four stories, 
with none higher. At least 12 in every 13 inhabitants live in one-story houses; and 
as the total civil, military, and transient population exceeds 200,000 there are more 
than 18 inhabitants to every house. Tenement houses may have many small rooms, 
but each room is occupied by a family. Generally the one-story houses have four or 
live rooms; but house rent, as also food and clothing, is rendered so expensive by 
taxation,by export as well as import duties, that it is rare for workmen, even when paid 
$50 to $100 a month, to enjoy the exclusive use of one of these mean little houses; 
reserving one or two rooms for liis family, he rents the balance. This condition of 
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affairs is readily understood when it i? Ijnown that so gi'eat a necessity a.-s fioiii 
cost in Havana $15,50 when ite price in the United States was $6.50 per barrel. 

In the densely populated portions of the city the houses generally have no back 
yard, properly so called, but a flagged court, or narrow vacant space into which sleep- 
ing rooms open at the side, and in close proximity with these, at the rear of this con- 
tracted court are located the kitchen, the privy, and often a stall for animals. In 
tJic houses of the poor, that is, of the vast majority of the population, there are 
no storerooms, pantries, closets, or other conveniences for household supplies. These 
are furnished from day to day, even from meal to meal, by the corner groceries; 
and it is rare, in large sections of Havana, to find any one of the four comers of 
a square without a grocery. 

The walls of most of the liouses in Plavana are built of "mamposteria" or 
rubble masonry, a porous material which freely absorbs atmospheric as ivel! as 
ground moisture. The mark of this can often be seen high on the walls, which 
varies from 2 to 7 feet in the houses generally. The roofs are excellent, usually 
flat, and constructed of brick tiles. The windows are, like the doors, unusually 
high, nearly reaching the ceiling, which, in the best houses only, is also unusually 
high. The windows are never glazed, but protected by strong iron bars on the out- 
side and on the inside by solid wooden shutters, which are secured, like tlie doors, 
with heavy bars or bolts, and in inclement weather greatly interfere with proper ven- 
tilation. Fireplaces with chimneys are extremely rare, so that ventilation depends 
entirely on the doors and windows, which, it should be stated, are by no means 
nnusually large in most of the sleeping rooms of the poor. Generally in Havana, 
less generally in other cities, the entrances and courtyards are flagged with stone, 
while the rooms are usually floored with tile or marble. With rare exceptions the 
lowest floor is in contact with the earth. Ventilation between the earth and floor 
is rarely seen in Cuba. In Havana the average height of the ground floor is from 
7 to 11 inches above the pavement, but in Havana, and more frequently in other 
Cuban towns, one often encounters houses which are entered by stepping down from 
the sidewalk, and some floors are even below the level of the street. In Havana 
some of the floors, in Matanzas more, in Cardenas and Cicnfuegos many are of the 
bare earth itself, or of planks raised only a few inches above the damp ground. 

The narrow entrance about 400 yards in width and 1,800 in length, opens info 
the irregular harbor, which has three chief coves or indentations, termed "ensena- 
das." The extreme length of the harbor from its sea entrance to the limit of the 
most distant ensenada is 3 miles, and its extreme breadth IJ miles; but within the 
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entrance tlie average length is only about 1, and the average breadth about two-thirds 
of a mile. However, because of the irregularly projecting points of land which form 
the enseuadas, there is no locality in the harbor where a vessel can possibly anchor 
farther than 500 yards from the shore. Its greatest depth is about 40 feet, but the 
anchorage ground for vessels drawing 18 feet of water is very contracted, not exceed- 
ing one-half the size of the harbor. The rise and fall of the tide does not exceed 
2 feet. 

The Cuban city next in celebrity to Havana is Matanzas, and it is one likely to 
become a favorite of Americans, as the country in the vicinity is distinguished by 
beauty as well as remarkable for fertility. Matanzas was first regularly settled in 
1693. It is in the province of Matanzas, 54 miles west of Havana, fay the most di- 
rect of the two railroads which unite these two cities, and is situated on the western 
inland extremity of the bay of Matanzas, a harbor of the first class. Matanzas is 
divided into three districts, viz, the central district of Matanzas, which, about half 
a mile in width across the center of population, lies between the two little rivers, 
San Juan to the south, and the Yumuri to the north; the Pueblo Nuevo district, 
south of the San Juan, and around the inland extremity of the harbor; and the dis- 
trict of Versallea, north of the Yumuri, nearest to the open sea, as also to the an- 
chorage ground, and, sanitarily, the best situated district in the city. About two- 
thirds of the population are in the district of Matanzas, and the Puebio Nuevo district 
has about double the population of Versalles. Pueblo Nuevo stands on ground 
originally a swamp, and is low, flat, and only 3 or 4 feet above the sea. The Ma- 
tanzas district has many houses on equally low ground, on the harbor front, and on 
the banks of the two rivers which inclose this district; but from the front and be- 
tween these rivers the ground ascends, so that its houses are from 3 to even 100 feet 
above the sea; however, the center of population, the public square, is only about 20 
feet above sea level. Versalles is on a bluff of the harbor, and its houses are situated, 
for the most part, from 15 to 40 feet above the sea. The district of Matanzas has 
ill constructed and useless sewers in only two streets, and no houses connected 
therewith. So much of this district and of Versalles as is built on the hill slope is 
naturally well drained, but the Pueblo Nuevo district, and those parts of Matanzas 
built in immediate proximity to the banks of the river, are very ill drained. 

Since 1873 Matanzas has had an aqueduct from the Bello spring, 7 miles distant. 
The supply is alleged to be both abundant and excellent. But of the 4,710 houaea 
in the city 840 stand on the hills outside the zone supplied by the waterworks, while 
of the remaining 3,870 houses within this zone only about 2,000 get their water 
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from the waterworks company. Hence i!;ore than helf of the lioiifies of Motauzas 
(2,710) do for the most part get their supply (:■ k^gs by piULlii>i> m !iii> .-tii,-i-t<. 
There are a few public fountains, as alfi;> f^ome dangerous wells. The -in'els iire 
30 feet wide, with 34 feet wagon way. Ve-x of tlieni are paved, wnie au; very poor 
roads, but, for the most part, these roads are in good condition. In tin.- Mdtannas dis- 
trict some of the streets are of solid stone, and natural foundation rock oi th.' plare, 
for the superficial soil is so thin that the foundation rocks often crop out. Of this 
very porous rock most of the houses arc built. The houses have mder fronts, larger 
air spaces in rear, are not so crowded, and are better ventilated than the houses of 
Havana. As is usual in Cuba, the ground floors are generally on a level with the 
sidewalk, and somo are oven below the level of the streets. A heavy rain floods many 
of the streets of Matanzas, tiie water running baeklnto and beneath the houses. The 
porous limestone of which the houses arc built greatly favors absorption. 

The population of Matanzas and suburbs was about 50,000 at the beginning of 
the war. 

Porto Eieo is not quite as large as Connecticut, but larger than the States of Del- 
aware and Eliode Island. The climate of the island is delightful, and its soil exceed- 
ingly rieb. In natural resources it is of surpassing opulence. The length of the 
island is about one hundred miles, and its breadth thirty-five, the general figure of 
it being like the head of a sperm whale. The range of mountains is from east to 
west, and nearly central. The prevalent winds are from the uortliwcst, and the 
rainfall is much heavier on the northern shores and mountain slopes than on the 
southern. The height of the ridge is on the average close to 1,500 feet, one bold 
peak, the Anvil being 3,000 feet high. The rainy north and the droughty south, 
with the lift of the land from the low shores to the central slopes and rugged eleva- 
tions, under the tropical sun, with the influence of the great oceans cast, south and 
north, and the multitude of western and southern islands, give unusual and charm- 
ing variety in temperature. Porto Rieo is, by the American people, even more than 
the Spaniards, associated with Cuba. But is is less than a tenth of Cuban propor- 
tions. Porto Eico has 3,C00 square miles to Cuba's 43,000, but a much greater 
proportion of Porto Eico than of Cuba is cultivated. Less than one-sixteenth of 
the area of Cuba has been improved, and while her population is but 1,GOO,000, ac- 
cording to the latest census, and is not so much now, Porto Eico, with less than a 
tenth of the land of Cuba, has half the number of inhabitants. Largely Porto 
Eico is peopled by a better class than the mass of the Cubans. Cuba is wretchedly 
provided with roads, one of the reasons why the Spaniards were incapable of putting 
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down inaurreefions. If they had expended a fair proportion of the revenues de- 
rived from the flourishing plantations and the monopolies of Spanish favoritisms 
that built upBarcelona and enriched Captain-Generals, and in less degi"ee other piihlic 
servants, the rehelhons would have been put down. The Spanish armies in Cuba, 
however, were rather managed for offleial speculation and peculation, were mnre 
promenaders than in military enterprise and the stern business of war. Willi 
Weyler for an opponent, Gomez, as a gnerilla, could have dragged on a seiios <it 
skirmishes indefinitely. The story of the alleged war in Cuba between tlie Wfian- 
iards and the Cubans was on both sides falsified, and the American people deceived. 
Porto Eieo does not seem to have appealed so strongly to the cupidity of the Span- 
iards as Cuba did, and to have been governed with less brutality. The consequence 
is there has not been a serious insurrection in the smaller island for seventy year*, 
and it falls into our possession without the impoverishment and demoralization of 
the devastation of war — one of the fairest gems of the ocean. 

It was October 18th that the American flag was raised over Saii Juau. Tlic fol- 
lowing dispatch is the offieia! record: 

"San Juan, Porto Eico, Oct. 18. — Secretary of War, Washington, D. C: I'liigs 
have been raised on public buildings and forts in this city and saluted with nafioiinl 
salutes. Tlie occupation of the island is now complete. 

"UEOOKE, Chairman." 

On the morning of the 18th, the 11th regnlar infantry with two batteries of tlio 
5th artillery landed. The latter proceeded to the forts, while the infantry lined 
up on the docks. It was a holiday for San Juan and there were many people in the 
streets. Ecar-Admiral Schley and General Gordon, accompanied by their sfal!'~. 
■proceeded to the palace in carriages. The 11th infantry regiment and band witli 
Troop IT, of the Cth United States cavalry then niarehed through the streets and 
formed in the square opposite the palace. 

At 11:40 a. m.. General Brooke, Admiral Schley and General Gordon, the United 
States evacuation commissioners, came out of the palaeo with many naval officers 
and formed on the right side of the square. The streets behind the soldiers were 
thronged with townspeoeple, who stood waiting in dead silence. 

At last the city clock struck 12, and the crowds, almost breathless and with eyes 
fixed upon the flagpole, watched for developments. At the sound of the first gun 
from Fort Morro, Major Dean and Lieutenant Castie, of General Brooke's staff, 
hoisted the stars and stripes, while the hand played "Tlie Star Spangled Banner.'* 
All heads were bared and the crowds cheered. Fort Morro, Fort San Cristobal andt 
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the United States leTenue cutter Manning, lying in the harbor, fired twenty-one 
guns each. 

Senor Munoz Rivera, who was president of ilie recent autonomist cuiiiicii of ^i>c- 
retaries, and other officials of the late insular governmunt were present at tiio [iro- 
ceedings. Many American flags were displayed. 

Acknowledgment has been made of the better condition of Porto Rico th:\u oE 
Cuba, but the trail of the serpent of colonial Spanish government appears, ilr. 
Alfred Somamon writes in the Independent: 

"The internal administration of the island disposes of a budget of about $3,300,- 
000, and is a woeful example of corrupt otficiaHsm. Of this sum only about $G50,000 
is expended in the island, the remainder being apphed to payment of interest on 
public debt, salaries of Spanish officials, army, navy, and other extra-insular ex- 
penditures. But the whole of the revenue is collected in the island." 

An article of great value by Eugene Deland, appeared in the Chatauquan of 
Septejnber, on the cliaraeteristics of Porto Rico, and we present an extract, showing 
its admirable distinction of accurate information well set forth; 

"The mountain slopes are covered with valuable timbers, cabinet and dye-wood?, 
including mahogany, walnut, lignum vitae, ebony, and logwood, and various medic- 
inal plants. Here, too, is the favorite zone of the coffee tree, which thrives best one 
thousand feet above sea level. The valleys and plains produce rich harvests of sugar- 
cane and tobacco. The amount of sugar yielded by a given area is said to he greater 
than in any other West Indian island. Rice, of the mountain variety and grown 
without flooding, flourishes almost any place and is a staple food of the laboring 
classes. In addition to these products cotton and maize are commonly cultivated, 
and yams, plantains, oranges, bananas, eocoanuts, pineapples, and almost eveiy other 
tropical fruit are grown in abundance. Among indigenous plants are several noted 
for their beautiful blossoms. Among these are the coceoloba, which grows mainly 
along the coasts and is distinguished by its large, yard-long purple spikes, and a 
talauma, with magnificent, ororous, white flowers. 

"Of wild animal life Porto Eico has little. No poisonous serpents are found, 
but pestiferous insects, such as tarantulas, centipedes, scorpions, ticks, fleas, and 
mosquitos, supply this deficiency in a measure. All sorts of domestic animal^ an; 
raised, and the excellent pasture-lands support large herds of cattle for exporf and 
home consumption, and ponies, whose superiority is recognized throughout the Wo^l 
Indies. 

"The mineral wealth of the island is undeveloped, but traces of gold, copper, iron, 
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lead, afld coal are found. Salt is procured in considerable quantities from the lakes. 

"Porto Eico carries on an extensive eomnierce, chiefly with Spain, the United 
States, Cuba, Germany, Great Britain, and France. In 1895 the volume of its trade 
was one-half greater than that of the larger British colony — Jamaica. The United 
States J-onks second in amount of trade with the island. During the four years from 
1893-9G Spain's trade with the colony averaged $11,402,888 annually, and the United 
States, $5,028,544. The total value of Porto Rican exports for 189G was $18,341,- 
430, and of imiiorts, $18,382,090, makings a total of $36,624,120, which was an 
excess over any previous year. The exports consist almost entirely of agricultural 
prodticts. In 1895 coffee comprised about sixty per cent, and sugar about twenty- 
eight per cent, of tiicir value; leaf tobacco, molasses, and honey came next. Maiae, 
hides, fruits, nuts, and distilled spirits are also sent out in considerable quantities. 
Over one-half of the coffee exported goes to Spain and Cuba, as does most of the to- 
bacco, which is said to he used in making the finest Havana cigars; the sugar and 
molasses are, for the most part, sent to the United States, Among imports, manu- 
factured articles do not greatly exceed agricultural. Rice, iish, meat and lard, 
Hoin-, and manufactured tobacco are the principal ones. Customs duties furnish 
about tuo-thirds of the Porto Riean revenue, which has for several years yielded 
gi'oator returns to Spain than that of Cuba. 

■■The climate of Porto Rieo is considered the healthiest in the Antilles. The 
heat is considerably less than at Santiago de Cuba, a degree and a half farther north. 
The thermometer seldom goes above 90 degrees. Pure water is readily obtained in 
most of the island. Yellow fever seldom occurs, and never away from the coast. The 
rainy season begins the first of June and ends the last of December, but the heavy 
downpours do not eome on until about August 1st. 

"In density of population also this island ranks first among the A¥est Indies, 
having half as numy inhabitants as Cuba, more than eleven times as large. Of its 
807,000 people, 32G,000 are colored and many of the others of mixed blood. They 
differ little from other Spanish-Americans, being fond of ease, courteous, and hos- 
pitable, and, OS in other Spanish countries, the common people are illiterate, public 
education having been grievously neglected. The natives are the agriculturists of 
the country, and arc a majority in the interior, while the Spaniards, who control 
business and commerce, are found mainly in the towns and cities, 

'•The numerous good harbors have naturally dotted the seaboard with cities 
and towns of greater or less commercial importance. San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez, 
Aguadilla, Arocibo and Fajardo all carry on extensive trade. Intercourse between 
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coast towns is readily had by water, but is to be facilitated by a railroad around 
the island, of which 137 miles have been built and 170 miles more projected. The 
public highways of the island are in better condition than one might expect. Ac- 
cording to a recent report of United States Consul Stewart, of San Juan, there are 
about one hundred and fifty miles of good road. The best of this is the military high- 
way connecting Ponce on the southern coast with San Juan on the northern. This is 
a macadamized road, so excellently built and so well iept up that a recent traveler 
in the island saya a bicycle corps could go over it without dismounting. Wiicther 
it is solid enough to stand the transportation of artillery and heavy army trains we 
shall soon know. Of telegraph lines Porto Rico has four hundred and seventy 
miles, and two cables connect it with the outside world, one running from Ponce and 
the other from San Juan." 

Mr. Alfred Solomon, already quoted as an instructive contributor to the Inde- 
pendent, writes: 

"The population of Porto Rico, some 800,000, is essentially agricultural. A 
varied climate, sultry in the lowlands, refreshing and invigorating in the mountain 
ranges, makes possible the cultivation of almost every variety of known crop— sugar, 
tobacco, cofEee, annatto, maze, cotton and ginger are extensively grown; but there are 
still thousands of acres of virgin lands awaiting the capitalist. Tropical fruits 
flourish in abundance, and the sugar-pine is well known in our market, where it 
brings a higher price than any other pine imported. Hardwood and fancy cabinet 
wood trees fill the forests, and await tlie woodman's ax. Among these arc some 
specimens of unexampled beauty, notably a tree, the wood of which, when polished, 
resembles veined marble, and another, rivaling in beauty the feathers in a peacock's 
tail. Precious metals abound, although systematic effort has never been directed 
to the locating of paying veins. Rivers and rivulets are plenty, and water-power 
is abundant; and the regime should see the installation of power plants and electric 
lighting all over the island, within a short time after occupation. On the lowlands, 
large tracts of pasturage xmdcr guinea grass and malojilla feed thousands of sleek 
cattle, but, as an article of food, mutton is almost unknown. The native pony, 
small, wiry and untirabie, has a world-wide reputation, and for long journeys is 
unequalcd, possessing a gait, as they say in the island, like an arm-chair. 

"Perhaps a third of the population of the island is of African descent; but, 
strangely enough, the colored people are only to be found on the eoast, and are 
the fishermen, boatmen and laborers of the seaports. The cultivation of the crops 
is entirely in the hamls of the jibaro, or peasant, who is seldom of direct S-^anish 
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desoiiiitj while tlie linancieniig and exportation is eondneted almost entirely by 
peniusularesj or Spanish-born colonists, who monopolize every branch of commerce 
to the exclusion of the coSonian-born subject. 

"Coffee planting is largely engaged in, returning from ten to fifteen per cent, on 
capital. Improved transportation facilities, abolition of export dues and the eon- 
Bolidation of small estates ivould, doubtless, help toward better results. This crop is 
marketed in Europe — London, Havre and Barcelona — where better prices are ob- 
tainable than in New York. With the exception of a few plantations in strong 
hands, most of this property could be purchased at a fair valuation, and would prove 
to be a very profitable investment. 

"Cocoa grows wild on the lowlands, hut has not; been cultivated to any apprecia- 
ble extent. Small consignments sent, to Europe have been pronounced superior to the 
Caracas bean. The tree takes a longer period than coffee to come to maturity and 
bear fiiiit; but once in bearing the current expenses are less and the yield far 
greater. The same remarks apply to the cultivation of rubber, which, although a 
most profitable staple with an ever-inereadng market, has received no attention 
whatever. 

'"'Corn is raised in quantities insufficient for home consumption. Of this cereal 
three crops can he obtained in two yeai's; sometimes two a year. The demand is 
constant, and the price always remunerative. 

"In Porto Eico, as in most other West Indian islands, sugar is king. In the 
treatment of this product the lack of capital has been sadly felt. Planters possess 
only the most primitive machinery, and in the extraction of the juice from the cane 
the proportion of saccharine matter has been exceedingly small. Great outlay is 
necessary for the installation of a complete modern crushing and centrifugal plant." 

A flattering picture of our new possessions is drawn in MeClure's Magazine, by 
Mr. George B. Waldron. 

"Here, then, are Cuba and Porto Eico in the Atlantic, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine groups in the Pacific, whose destiny has become intertwined with our own. 
Their combined area Js 168,000 square miles, equaling New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Their population is about 10,000,000, or perhaps 
one-half of that of these nine home States. The Philippines, with three-quarters 
of the entire population, and Porto Rico, with 800,000 people, alone approach our 
own Eastern States in density. Cuba, prior to the war, was about as well populated 
as Virginia, and the Hawaiian group is as well peopled as Kansas. What, then, can 
these islands do he us? 
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"Americana use more sugar iu proportion to population than any otlier nation of 
the world. The total consumption last year was not less than 3^500,000 tons. This 
is enough to make a pyramid that would overtop the tallest pyramid oi Egyptian 
fame. Of this total, 2,200,000 tons came from foreign countries, the Spanish pos- 
sessions and Hawaii sending ahout twenty-five per cent. Five years earlier, when 
our imports were Jess hy half a million tons, these islands supplied double this 
quantity, or nearly two-thirds of the nation's entire sugar import. But that was 
before Cuba had been devastated by war and when she was exporting 1,100,000 tons 
of sugar to otlier countries. Restore Cuba to her former fertility, and the total sugar 
crop of these islands will reach 1,500,000 tons, or two-thirds our present foreign 
demand." 

Tliere is much more in Mr. Waldron's summary of the vast addition that has 
been made to our resources by the occupation and possession of the isJands that 
have recently been gathered under our wings by the force of our arms. It is enough 
to know that with the tropical islands we have gained, we have in our hands the 
potentialities, the luxuries, the boundless resources including, as we may, and must, 
Alaska, of all the zones of the great globe that we inhabit in such ample measure. 

The following notes were compiled lor the information of the army, and embody 
all reliable information available. 

The notes were intended to supplement the military map of Porto Eieo, The 
following books and works were consulted and matter from them freely used in 
the preparation of the notes: Guia Geografico Militar de Espana y Provincias 
TJltramarinas, 1879; Espana, sus Monumentos y Artes, su Naturaleza e Historia, 
1887; Compendio de Geografia Militar de Espana yPortugaI,1882; Anuario do Comer- 
cio de Espana, 1896; Anuario Militar de Espana, 1898; Reelus, Nouvellc Geographic 
Universelle, 1891; Advance Sheets American Consular Reports, 1898; An Account 
of the Present State of the Island of Porto Rico, 1834; The Statesman's Year Book, 
1898. 

Situation. — Porto Rico is situated in the Torrid Zone, in the easternmost part of 
the Antilles, between latitude 17 deg. 54 min. and 18 deg. 30 min. 40 see. N. and 
longitude 61 deg. 54 min. 26 sgc. and 63 deg. 32 min. 32 see. W. of Madrid. It is 
bounded on the north by (he Atlantic, on the east and south by the sea of the 
Antilles, and on the west by the Mona Channel. 

Size. — The island of Porto Rico, the fourth in size of the Antilles, has, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the British consul (1897), en extent of ahout 3,668 
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eqiuire miles — 35 miles broad and 95 miles long. It is of an oblong form, extending 
from east to west, 

Popnlation.— Porto Eico is the first among the Antilles in density of population 
and in prosperity. Tlie Statesman's Year Book, 1898, gives the population (1887) 
at 813,937, of wliidi over 300,000 are negroes, this being one of the few eouiitries 
of tropical Araeriea where the number of whites exceeds that of other races. Tlie 
whites and colored, however, are all striving in the same movement of civilization, 
and arc gradually becoming more alike in ideas and manners. Among the white 
population tlie number of males exceeds the number of females, which is the con- 
trary of all European countries. This is partly explained by the fact that the 
immigrants are mostly males. On an average the births exceed the deaths by double. 
The eastern portion of the island is less populous than the western. 

Soil.— The ground is very fertile, being suitable for the cultivation of cane, coffee, 
rice, and other products raised in Cuba, which island Porto Rico resembles in rich- 
ness and fertility. 

Climate. — Tlie climate is hot and moist, the medium temperature reaching 104 
degs. F. Constant rains and winds from the east cool the heavy atmosphere of 
the low regions. On the heights of the Central Cordillera the temperature is healthy 
and agreeable. 

Iron rusts and becomes consumed, so tliat nothing can he constriiefed of this 
metal. Even bronze artillery has to be covered with a strong varnish to protect it 
from the damp winds. 

Altliough one would suppose that all the large islands in the Tropics enjoyed 
the same ehmate, yet from the greater mortality observed in Jamaica, St, Domingo, 
and Cuba, as compared with Porto Eico, one is inclined to believe that this latter 
island Is much more congenial than any of the former to the health of Europeans. 
The beat, the rains, and the seasons are, with very trifling variations, the same in all. 
But the number of mountains and running streams, which are everywhere in view 
in Porto Rico, and the general cultivation of the land, may powerfully contribute 
to purify the atmospjiere and render it salubrious to man. The only difference of 
temperature to be observed throughout the island is due to altitude, a change which 
is common to every country under the influence of the Tropics. 

In the mountains the inhabitants enjoy the coolness of spring, wJiile the valleys 
would be uninhabitable were it not for the daily breeze which blows generally from 
the northeast and east. For example, in Ponce the noonday sun is felt in all its rigor, 
while at the village of Adjuntas, 4 leagues distant in the interior of the mountains. 
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the traveler feels invigorated by the rofresliing breezes of n temperate eliiiie. At one 
place the thermometer is as high as 90 deg,, while in another it is sometimes under 
(iO deg. Although the sciisons are not 50 distinctly marked in this climate as they 
are in Europe (the trees being always green), yet there is a distinction to he made 
between them. The division into wet and dry seasons (winter and summer) does not 
give a proper idea of the seasons in this island; for on the north coast it sometimes 
rains almost the whole year, while sometimes for twelve or fourteen months not a 
drop oi rain falls on the south coast. However, in the mountains at the south there 
are daily showers. Last year, for example, in the months of November, December, 
and January the north winds blew with violence, accompanied by heavy showers of 
rain, while this year (183S) in the same months, it has scarcely blown a whole day 
from that point of the compass, nor has it rained for a whole month. Therefore, 
the climate of the north and south coasts of this island, although under the same 
tropical influence, are essentially different. 

As in all tropical countries, the year is divided into two seasons — the dry and 
the rainy. In general, the rainy season eommcnccs in August and ends the last 
of December, southerly and westerly wiads prevailing during this period. The rain- 
fall is excessive, often inundating fields and forming extensive lagoons. The exhala- 
tions from these lagoons give rise to a number of diseases, but, nevertheless, Porto 
Eico is one of the healthiest islands of the archipelago. 

In the month of May the rains commence, not with the fury of a deluge, as 
in the months of August and September, hut heavier than any rain experienced in 
Europe. Peals of thunder reverberating through the mountains give a warning of 
their approach, and the sun breaking through the clouds promotes the prolific vegeta- 
tion of the fields pith its vivifying heat. The beat at this season is equal to the sum- 
mer of Europe, and the nights are cool and pleasant; but the dews are heavy and 
pernicious to health. The following meteorological observations, carefully uiadc by 
Don Jose Ma, Vertez, a Captain of the Spanish navy, will exhibit the average range 
of temperature: 

Degrees of heat observed in the capital of Porto Rico, taking a mediiiBi (it live 
years. 
Degrees op Heat Observed in thf Capital of Porto Ricn TAKiNct a llroiuM op 
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Tli^; rveather, after a fifteen or twenty days' rain, clears up and the sun, whose 
heat has been hitherto moderated by partial clouds and showers of rain, seems, as 
it were, set in a cloudless sky. The cattle in the pastures look for the shade of 
the trees, and a perfect calm pervades the whole face of nature from sunrise till be- 
tween 10 and 11 o'clock io the morning, when the sea breeze sets in. The leaves 
of the trees seem as if afraid to move, and the sea, without a wave or ruftlo on its 
vast expanse, appears like an immense mirror. Man partakes in the general lan- 
" gour as well as the vegetable and brute creation. 

The nights, although warm, are delightfully clear and serene at this season. 
Objects may be clearly distinguished at the distance of several hundred yards, so 
that one may even shoot by moonlight. The months of June and July offer very 
little variation in the weather or temperature. In August a sufEocating heat reigns 
throughout the day, and at night it is useless to seek for coolness; a faint zephyr is 
succeeded by a calm of several hours. The atmosphere is heavy and oppressive, 
and the body, weakened by perspiration, becomes languid; the appetite fails, and 
the mosquitos, buzzing about the ears by day and night, perplex and annoy by their 
stings, while the fevers of the tropics attack Europeans with sudden and irresistible 
Tiolenee, This is the moet sickJy season for the European. The thermometer fre- 
quently exceeds 90 deg. The clouds exhibit a menacing appearance, portending 
the approach of the heavy autumnal rains, which pour down like a deluge. About 
the middle of September it appears as if all the vapors of the ocean had accumu- 
lated in one point of the heavens. The rain comes down like an immense quantity 
of water poured through a sieve; it excludes from the view every surrounding 
object, and in half an hour the whole surface of the earth becomes an immense 
sheet of water. The rivers are swollen and overflow their banks, the low lands are 
completely inundated, and the smallest brooks become deep and rapid torrents. 

In the month of October the weather becomes sensibly cooler than during the 
preceding months, and in November the north and northeast winds generally set 
in, diffusing an agreeable coolness through the surrounding atmosphere. The body 
becomes braced and active, and the convalescent feels its genial influence. The 
north wind is accompanied (with few exceptions) by heavy showers of rain on 
the north coast; and the sea rolls on that coast with tempestuous violence, while 
the south coast remains perfectly calm. 

When the fury of the north wind abates, it is succeeded by fine weather and a 
clear sky. Nothing can exceed the climate of Porto Rico at this season; one can only 
compare it to the month of May in the delightful Trovince of Andalusia, where the 
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cold of winter and the burning heat of summer are tempered by the eool freshness 
of spring. This is considered to be the healtliiest season of the j'ear, when a Euro- 
pean may visit the tropics without fear. 

The small islands, destitute of wood and high mountains, which have a powerful 
effect in attracting the clouds, suffer much irom drought. It sometimes happens that 
in Curacao, St. Bartholomews, and other islands there are whole years without a 
drop of rain, and after exhausting their cisterns the inhabitants are compelled to 
import water from the rivers of other islands. 

"The land breeze" is an advantage which the large islands derive from the in- 
equality of their surface; for as soon as the sea breeze dies away, the hot air of the 
valleys being rarified, ascends toward the tops of the mountains, and is there con- 
densed by cold, which makes it specifically heavier than it was before; it then de- 
scends back to the valleys on both sides of the ridge. Hence a night wind (blowing 
on all sides from the land toward the shore) is felt in all the mountainous countries 
under the torrid zone. On the north shore the wind comes from the south, and on 
the south shore from the north. 

Storms.— The hurricanes which visit the island, and which obey the general laws 
of tropica] cyclones, are one of the worst scourges of tlie country. For hours before 
the appearance of this terrible phenomenon the sea appears calm; the waves come 
from a long distance very gently until near the shore, when they suddenly rise 
,is if impelled by a superior force, dashing against the land with extraordinary 
violence and fearful noise. Together with this sign, the air is noticed to be disturbed, 
the sun red, and the stars obscured by vapor which seems to magnify them. A 
strong odor is perceived in the sea, which is sulphureous in the waters of rivers, and 
there are sudden changes in the wind. These omens, together with the signs of un- 
easiness manifested by various animals, foretell the proximity of a hurricane. 

This is a sort of whirlwind, accompanied by rain, thunder and light- 
ning, sometimes by earthquake shocks, and always by the most terri- 
ble and devastating circumstances that can possibly combine to ruin a 
country in a few hours._A clear, serene day is followed by the darkest night; the 
delightful view offered by woods and prairies is diverted into the deary waste of a 
cruel winter; the tallest and most robust cedar trees are uprooted, broken oif bodily, 
and hurled into a heap; roofs, balconies, and windows of houses are carried through 
the air like dry leaves, and in all directions are seen houses and estates laid waste and 
thrown into confusion. 

The fierce roar of the water and of the trees being destroyed by the winds, 
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the cries and moans of persons, the bellowing of cuttle and neighing of horses, 
which are heing carried from place to place by the whirlwinds, the torrents of water 
inundating the fields, and a deluge of fire being let loose in flashes and streaks of 
lightning, seem to announce the last eonvnlaions of the universe and the death 
agonies of nature itself. 

Sometimes these hurricanes are felt only on the north coast, at others on the 
south coast, although generally their influence extends throughout tlie island. 

In 1835 a hurricane destroyed the towns of Patillas, Maunabo, Yabucoa, Hu- 
macao, Unrabo, and Cagnas, causing much damage n oti er towns in the east, north, 
and center of the island. The island was also v te I bj a terrible huri'icane in 1 i"J3. 

Earthquakes. — Earthquakes are somewliat fieque t b t not violent or of great 
consequence. The natives foretell them by not c ng 1 i db settle near the ground 
for some time in the open places among the mou ti n The water of the springs 
emits a sulphurous odor or leaves a strange t te jn tl e n outh; birds gather in 
large flocks and fly about uttering shriller r es ti n ual; cattle bellow and 
horses neigh, etc. A few hours beforehand tl e air be omes calm and dimmed 
bj vapors which arise from the ground, and a f e mo u nt before there is a alight 
breeze, followed at intervals of two or three n i te bj deep rumbling noise, 
accompanied by a sudden gust of wind, which are tl e torer nners of the vibration, 
the latter following immediately. These shock aie ''o i et n e& violent and are usually 
repeated, but owing to the special construction of the houses, they cause no damage. 

Tides. — For seven hours the tide runs rapidly in a northwest direction, return- 
ing in the opposite direction with equal rapidity for five hours. 

Orography. — The general relief of Porto Rico is much inferior in altitude to lliat 
of the rest of the Great Antilles, and even some of the Lesser Antilles have mountain 
summits which rival it. 

A great chain of mountains divides the islands into two parts, northern and 
southern, which are called by the natives Banda del ICorte and Banda del Sur, 
This chain sends out long ramifications toward the coasts, the interstices of which 
form beautiful and fertile valleys, composed in the high parts of white and red 
earths, on the spurs of black and weaker earths, and near the coasts of sand. 

To the northwest and following a direction almost parallel with the northern 
coast, the Sien'a of Lares extends from Aguadilla to the town of Lares, where it 
divides into two branches, one going north nearly to the coast, near Areeibo harbor, 
and the oUier extending to the spurs of the Sierra Grande de Bancs; this 
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latter starting from Point Guaniquilla, crosses the island in its cnVm; 
lenglli, its last third forming tlie Sierra of Cayey. 

The whole island may be said to form a continuous network of sierras, liills, and 
heights. Of those the Sierra del Loqiiillo is distinguished for ite great altitude 
(the highest peak being Yunque, in the northeast corner of the island and visible 
from the sea, a distance of 120 kilometers), as is also Laivonito Mountain, near the 
south coast. 

The following are the four highest mountains, with their heights above the 
sea level: Yunque, in LuquiUo, 1,390 yards; Guilarto, in Adjuntas, 1,180 yards; 
La SoHiauta, in Aybonito, 1,0T7 yards; Las Tetas de Cerro Gordo, in San German, 
8G0 yards. All are easily ascended on foot or horseback, and there are eoITcc plan- 
tations near all of them. 

Approximate Height of Towns Above the Sea Level.— Aybonito, with its aeeli- 
maliKation station, OTO yards; Ad]untas, an almost exclusively Spanish town, 810 
yards; Cayey, with a very agreeable climate, 750 yards; Lares, with a very agree- 
able climate, 540 yards; Utnado, with a very agreeable climate, 480 yards; Muricao, 
au exclusively Spanish town, 480 yards. To ascend to all these towns there are 
very good wagon roads. There are no fortifications of any kind in them, but they 
arc s\nTounded on all sides by mountains. 

Hydrography. — Few countries of the extent of Porto Rico are watered by so 
many streams. Seventeen livers, taking their rise in the mountains, cross the val- 
leys of the north coast and empty into the sea. Some of these are navigable 2 or 3 
leagues fiom then mouths for schooners and small coasting ves.sols. Those of 
Manati, Loisd, Tiabajo, and Arecibo are very deep and broad, and it is difi5eult to 
imagine how such large bodies of water can be collected in so short a course. Owing 
(o the heavy ''urf which continually breaks on the north coast, these rivers have bars 
aiross Ihen embouchnres which do not allow large vessels to enter. TJie rivers of 
Eayamo and Eio Piedras flow into the liarbor of the capital, and are also navigable 
for boats. At high water small brigs may enter tlie river of Arociho witli perfect 
safety and discharge their cargoes, notwithstanding the bar which crosses its mouth. 

The rivers of the north coast have a decided advantage over those of the south 
coast, where the climate is drier and tho rains less frequent. Nevertheless, the 
south, west, and east coasts arc well supplied with water; and, although in some 
seasons it does not rain for ten, and sometimes twelve months on the south coast, 
the rivers are never entirely dried up. 
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From the Oabeza de Sao Juan, which is the northeast extremity of tlie island, 
to the cape of Mala Pascua, which lies to the southeast, 9 rivers fall into the sea. 

From Cape Mala Pascua to Point Aguila, which forms the southwest angle of 
the island, 10 rivers discharge their waters on the south coast. 

On the west coast 3 rivers, 5 rivulets, and several fresh-water lakes communicate 
with the sea. In the small extent of 330 leagues of area there are 46 rivers, besides a 
countless number of rivulets and branches of navigable water. 

The rivers of the north coast are stocked with delicious fish, some of tliem large 
enough to weigh two quintals. 

From the river of Arecibo to that of Manati, a distance of ') leagues, a frcsh-waler 
lagoon, pcrfecfly navigable for small vessels through the whole of its extent, runs 
parallel to the sea at about a mile from the shore. 

In the fertile valley of Anasco, on the western coast, there is a canal formed 
by nature, deep and navigable. None of the rivers are of real military importance; 
for, though considering the shortness of their course, they attain quite a volume, 
still it is not sufficient for good-sized vessels. 

The rivers emptying on the north coast are Loisa, Aguos Prietas, Arecibo, Baya- 
mon, C'amuy, Cedros, Grande, Guajataca de la Tuna, Lesayas, Loquillo, Manati, 
Bio Piedras, Sabana, San Martin, Sibueo, Toa, and Vega. 

Those emptying on the cast coast are Candelero, Dagua, Fajardo, Giiayanes, 
Majogua, and Maonabo. 

On the south eoasti Aquamanil, Caballon, Cana, Coamo, Descalabrado, Guanica, 
Guayama, Guayanilla, Jaeagua, Manglar, Pcnuela, Ponee and Vigia. 

On the west coast: Aguada, Boqueron, Cajas, Culebrina, Chico, Ouanajibo, 
Mayagiiez, and Eineon. 

The limits of the Loisa river are: On the east, the sierra of Luquillo (situated 
near the northeast corner of the island); on the south, the sierra of Cayey, and 
on the west, ramifications of the latter. It rises in the northern slopes of the sierra 
of Cayey, and, running in a northwest direction for the first half of its course and 
turning to northeast in the second half, it arrives at Loisa, a port on the northern 
coast, where it discharges its waters into the Atlantic. During the first part nf it? 
course it is known by the name of Cayagua. 

The Sabana river has, to the east and south, the western and southern limit,- 
Df the preceding river, and on the west the Sierra Grande, or De Barros, whicJi is 
situated in the center of the general divide, or watershed. It rises in the sierra of 
Cayey, and, with the name of Pinones river, it flows northwest, passing through Ai- 
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bonito, Toa Alto, Toa Baja, and Dorado, where it discharges into tho Atliintic I-- 
the west of the preceding river. 

The Manali river is bounded on the east and south by the Sierra Gvaiule :i\ul 
on the west by the Siaie* ridge. It rises in the Sierra Grande, and parallel witli 
the preceding rivtr. i*^ How. ihrough Siales and Manati, to tlie north of wliich lallcr 
town it empties into the Atlantic. 

The Areeibo river is bounded on the east by the Stales mountain rid;;i'. nii iho 
south by the western extremity of the Sierra Grande, and cm the west by Ihe Lares 
ridge. It rises in the general divide, near Adjuntas, and flows north through (he 
town of Areeibo to the Atlantic, shortly before emptying into which it rcceivej^ (he 
Tanama river from the left, which proceeds from the Lares Mountains. 

The Culebrina river is bounded on the south and east by the Lares uiountain 
ridge, and on the north by small hills of little interest. From the Lares Mouufains 
it flows from east to west and empties on the west coast north of San Francisco de la 
Aguada, in the center of the bay formed between Point Penas Blancaa and Point 
San Francisco, 

The Anaseo river is formed by the Lares mountain ridge. It rises in the eastern 
extremity of the mountains called Tetas de Corro Gordo, flowing first northwest 
and then west, through the town of its name and thence to the sea. 

The Gnanajivo river has to its north the ramifications of the Lares ridgo. to 
the east the Tetas de Cerro Gordo Mountains, and on the south Torre Hill, in 
tho interior of its basin is the mountain called Oerro Montuoso, which separates 
its waters from those of tis affluent from the right, the Rosaria river. It rises in the 
general divide, flowing from east to west to Nuestra Senora de Montserrat, where 
it receives the affluent mentioned, the two together then emptying south of Port 
Mayagucz. 

The Coamo river is bounded on the west and north by the Sierra Grande, 
and on the west by the Coamo ridge. It rises in the former of tiiese sierras, and 
flowing from north to south it empties east of Coamo Point, after liaving watered the 
town of its name. 

The Salinas river is bounded on the west by the Coamo ridge, on the norlh by 
the general divide, and on the east by the Cayey ridge. It rises in the southern 
slopes of the Sierra Grande and flowing from north to south through Salinas de 
Coamo, empties into the sea. 

Coasts, Harbors, Bayw, and Coves. — The nortliern coast extends in an ahnost 
straight line from cast (o west, and is high and rugged. The only harbors it has 
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arc liic loHowing; San Juan dt; I'orto liieo, surroumicd by mangrove swamps und 
protected by the Cabras and the Cabritas islands and some very dangerous banks; 
Uie anchoring ground of Areeibo, somewhat unprotecied; and the coves oi Oangrejoa 
aud Condado. During the months of November, December, and January, when 
tiic wind blows with violence from the east and northeast, the anchorage ie danger- 
ous in all the bays and harbors of this coast, except in the port of San Juan, Ves- 
sels are often obliged to put to sea on the menacing aspect of the heavens at this sea- 
son, to avoid being driven oii shore by the heavy squalls and the rolling waves of a 
boisterous sea, which propel them to destruction. During the remaining months 
llie ports on this coast are safe and commodious, unless when visited by a hurricane, 
against whose fury no port can offer a shelter, nor any vessel be secure. The ex- 
cellent port of San Juan is perfectly sheltered from the oJTects of llie north wind. 
The hiil, upon which the town of that name and the fortifications which defend it 
are bnilt, protects the vessels anchored in the liarbor. The entrance of this port 
is narrow, and requires a pilot; for the canal which leads to the anchorage, although 
deep enough for vessels of any dimensions, is very narrow, which exposes them to 
run aground. This port is several miles in extent, and has the advantage of having 
deep canals to the east, among a wood of mangrove trees, whore vessels are perfectly 
secure during the hurricane months. Vessels of 350 tons can at present unload 
and take in their cargoes at the wharf. Harbor improvements have been recently 
made here. 

On the northwest and west are the coves of Aguadilhi, the town of this name 
being some 4 kilometers inland. There are the small coves of Eincon, Anaseo, and 
Slayaguez, the latter being protected and of sufficient depth to anchor vessels of mod- 
ei^ate draft; the harbor of Geal de Cabo Rojo, nearly round, and entered by a narrow 
dmnnel; and the cove of Boqueron. The spacious hay of AguadjUa is formed by 
Cape Borrigua and Cape San Francisco. When tlie north-northwest and southwest 
winds prevail it is not a safe anchorage for ships. A heavy surf roUing on the shore 
obliges vessels to seek safety by putting to sea on the appearance of a north wind. 
Mayaguez is also an open roadstead formed by two projecting capes. It has good 
anchorage for vessels of a large size and is well sheltered from the north winds. 
The port of Cabo liojo has also good anchorage. It is situated S. one-fourth N. 
of the point of Guanajico, at a distance of SJ miles. Its shape is nearly circular, 
and it extends from east to west 3 to 4 miles. At the entrance it has 3 fathoms of 
water, and 1(5 feet in the middle of the harbor. The entrance is a narrow canal. 

The south coast abounds in hays and harbors, but is covered with mangroves 
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and reefs, the only iiarbnr ulioiv vcsseliS o£ rej^ular ilmft can eiiler heiiij; Uimtiiea 
and Ponce. The former of those is tht' wostermnost harbor on Ihe southern 
coast, being at the same time tiio Lest, ihongli the least visited, owing to the swainps 
and low tracts difflenlt to cross leading from it to [he iiitevior. Tlio nearest towu^, 
San German, Sabana Grande, and Yaiieo, Ciinj on u ^uvaW Inidc (hrouirli (his port. 

In ihe port of Guaniea, vessels drawing 31. feet of water may cuter u-illi perfect 
safely. Its entrance is about 100 yards wide, and it forms a spaeioll^ iin-in, com- 
pletely landlocked. The vessels may anchor close to the shore. It has, in the whole 
extent, from G^ to 3 fathoms, the latter depih being formed in the exterior of the 
port. The entrance is commanded by two smaH iiilJs on either side, which if monnted 
with a few pieces of artillery would defy a squadron to force It. This port «-ou!d be 
of immense advantage in time of war. The national vessels and coa^tei-s would thus 
Iiavo a secure retreat from an enemy's eruJter on the south coast. There are no 
wharves, but vessels could disembark troop.s by running alongside the land and run- 
ning out a plank. Coamo Cove and Aguirre and (Juayama arc also harbors. The 
port of Jovos, near Guayama, is a haven of considerable imporiance. It is a large 
and healtliy place, and the most Spanish of any city on the island after San Juan, 
There are good roads to the capital. Vessels of the largest kind may anchor and 
ride in safety from the winds, and the whole British naw wmili) find joom In it- 
.^pacJons bosom. It has 4 fathoms of water in the shallowcsi (luvt of ihe entrance. 
However, it is difficult to enter this port from June to November, as ihe sea breaks 
with violence at the cnlrancc, on account of the southerly winds which reign at that 
season. It has every convenience of situation and locality for forming docks for the 
repair of shipping. T!ie large bay of Aiia-^co, on ilic south coast, afTord.^ lUHlioragi' 
to vessels of all sizes. It is also safe from llie nnrth wimls. Altiiongh on ilic Ciwiirn 
coast there are many places for vessels to anciior, yet none of tiicm arc exenijii 
from danger during the north winds except I'ajardo, where a safe anchoragi' is to 
be foniul to leeward of two little islands close to the bay, where vessels are completely 
sheltered. 

The island of Vie*ines lias also sevenil cominodioiis 'lorl^ and harbors. ivluTe 
vc-scis of the largest size may ride at JuichDr. 

On the east coast is Cape Cabexa do San. Inan.Toiiiis Lima. Caiulcknis. nii.l Nnr- 
anjo. and Cape Mala Pascua: on the soutii coast. Point Vieiito. 'i'lgiiei-as, I'dii-hiMH'-. 
Arevias,, I'ama or Maria, Cuchnnis, (I'nayanilhi, (Jnanica, and Morillos de Cabo Ifojo: 
I'll the west coast, points San Francisco, Cadona, Guanijito, Guaniqiiill:!, :uid I'alu 
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Uiglaways.^Thcre arc few roads or way? of coniimuiication which are worthy uf 
nientioiij with Uie exception of the broad pike which Claris from Ihc capital ami 
ruDS along tlio coa.^t, jiitssiug llirough the following towns; AgUiidUhi, BuyaiHoii,. 
Cabo Hojo, lliiuiacao, Juaiiu Diaz, Mayagiien, I'onec, iiiul San (Jfniiiin. li iias oo 
bridges; is good in dry weather, bnt in the rainy season U inipa^sihli' fur u:iL.^iin>. iuid 
even at limes for lior^^enien. 

For ifilerior .-onnnunication lliere arc mily a few local iw\-\^ w jialli-. They 
arc usually 'i yai'ds in \>i(llii. iinidc hy ihc varion. owner,-, and can n.il lie wcli Iniv- 
clcd ill rainy wcallici'. T)!cy are inore properly horse and ninle i\-.ul:-. ami oblige 
people to g(j in -itigle lilc. In late years nuieh haa been alleni|iled to improve 
the higlnvnyri loiineclitig ihe principal citici^, and more lia? Ijeen accomplished 
than in Spaiiisli colonies. There is a good made road connecting Ponce on Ihe 
sontliern eoa.-^i willi San -linm llie capita!. Other good roads also e.-itend for a short 
distance along the iiorlh coast and jilong Ihe sonlh coasl. The road from (iiuiyania 
is also said to ho a passably good one. 

There ;iro in the i^ia;.d ahoni loO miles of c-wellcnt road, and this is all that re- 
ceive- any allciiiion, iransporlalion being elTected elsewhere on hort^e back, (iii the 
constrnction of a joad level roiiinlalion is songht, and on lids iw pnl a heavy layer 
of crushed nick an<l hiick. wliicli, id'ler having been well packed and tviKnded. is cov- 
ered Willi -A layer of eailli, Tlii> 1- uell [)aeked also, ami M|ion Ihe wlialr l< spread a 
layer of grunml liineslonc. whicli i- [.ressed and rolled until il forms almu.l a glossy 
surface. 'I'his make- an cNcelli'id road InTc wliuir llie i-fimatc i. snch tliat it does 
net affeci il. and when llu're is no heav> irallic. Imt lliusc coiiditions being changed, 
ilie road, it is ilmigld. Hotdil iiol Mand <-o u'cll. 

From I'alo Seen, -ilnalcd aliniil a mile and a half from- the capital, on Ihc up- 
posilf side ut the hay, a carriage road, perfectly level, has heen conslrncted for a 
distance of -''i leagues to the lowii of AgnadiShi on Ihe west coast, passing through 
the towns of N'egabaja. Manati. Arccibo. ilatillo, t'amuy, and fsabella. Tins road 
has iK'cn carrinl fui' sc^^■^al l^'agiies over <wanipy lands, which are intersected by 
deep drain-: i,> eaiTv oiV the water. 

'I'he V(ta{l fioiii Aguadillu to Mayagnoz is in some parts very good, in oilier parts 
only fair. I''roin AguadJIla to Agnada, a distance of a league, the road is excellent 
and level, from iheuee to ^layagncz. through the village <if Uiiicon and Ihe town of 
Anasco. the road is gcnei'ally good, Inil on tlie sea.hore il js snuielinies iiiterrnpled 
by shelving rocks, Acins< ihe valley of Anascii tlic road j.s can'ied throiigli a boggy 
tract, with liridges over several dec]p cr^.'ek:^ of fresh water. I'rom thence to the 
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large comiuerdal town of Slayagiiez the road is uneven and rcqmrcs soiiil' iniiirove- 
mcnt. Bui tlie roads from MayaguoK and Ponce to their ruspcciive purl^J on (he 
seashore can not be surpassed by any in Europe. They are made in a most sub- 
stantial manner, and their convex form is well adapted to preserve tliem froiii the 
destruction caused by the heavy rains of the climate. These roads liave liuon made 
over tracts of swiinipy giouiid fo the seacoast, but with little and timely rqiair 
they wilt ta^t forever. 

A road, wliieli may be called a carriage road, has been made from Ponce to t!ie 
village of Adjuntas, situated 5 leagues in the interior of the mountain.'^. The road 
along the coast, from Ponce to Gnayama, is fairly good; from thence lo PatilJiif 
there is an excellent carriage road for a distance of 3 leagues; from the hitter place 
to the coast is a high road well constructed. From Patilhis to Fajardo, on the easterLi 
coast, passing through the towns of Maimavo, Yubacao, llumaeao, and Nagiiabo, tiie 
roads are not calculated for wheel vehicles, in consequence of being obliged to atii'oud 
and descend several steep hills. That which crosses the mountain of Itala Pasciia. 
dividing the north and east coasts, is a good and solid road, upon whiL-li a jiei^nn 
on hoi-sebaek may travel with great ease and safety. The road crossing lh<' vnlloy dI 
Yubacao, which consists of a soft and humid soil, ref|uires more attention thiui Ihat 
crossing the mountain of Mala Pascua, which has a fine, sandy soil. 

From I'ajardo to the capital, through the towns of Liifpiillo, Leisa, ;m(l IJiii 
I'iedi-.is. Ilie niad is tolerably good for persons on horseback as far a^ Itio Pic- 
dias. ;uid from thence to the city of San Juan, a distance of 2 feagiies, is an i'\- 
cellent carriage road, made by tiie order and under (he inspection of the Captain- 
(icncral, part of it through a mangrove swamp. Over the river Loisa is a hanilsonu' 
wooden bridge, and on the road near Eio Piedras is a handsome stone one over a 
dce]i rivulet. 

One oi' the bcr^t roads in the island extend^ fiom the town of Papino, .itinded in 
the mountains, lo the town of Agnadilla on the coast, distant H^ leagues, iliiou^h iln' 
village of T^l Sfoea; in the distance of 3 leagues from the latter place, it is < ni->cd 
by 10 deep mountain rivulets, formerly impassable, hut over which solid liridgc^ 
have now been bruit, with side railings. Tn the mountainous district within llic liv- 
cumferenco of a few leagues no less than Vi bridges have been built to I'iH ililali,- 
tiie communication between one place and the other. 

The following are the roads of C> meters width, -tl in center of pounded stone. 
They have iron bridges smd are in good shape for travel all (he year. 

(1) San Juan to the Shore near Ponce,— From San Juan to Pnncr the central 
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road is exactly 134 Idlomelers. Dii-tanccs along (1k' line are; Rio riedrag, 11; 
Cagiui:?, SS; to Cayd, 24; Avljoitito, 20; Coiiiiio, 18; Juaiia Diaz, 20: fo Ponce, 
13; and to llie sliorc, 3. Exact. 

(2) San Jiinn to Bajanion.— JJy ferry fifteen Jiiimites to Caiaiio, and fiom tliere 
by road to Bayainon 10 kilometer.^. This passes alongside the railway. 

(15) Kio Piedras to Mameyes, 36 kilometers; from liio Piedras to Carolina, 12; 
to Itio Grande, 19; to Mameyes, 5. 

(4) Caj-ei to Arroyo, 35 kilometers; from Cayei to Guayama, 25; to Arroyo, 8; 
from San .Tiiaii to Ai'i'oyo, via Cayei, is 95 kilometers. 

(-■) Ponce to Adjimlas, 32 kilometers. 

(11) San (lerman to Anasco, 33 kilometers; from San Gennan to Mayagnez, 31 
kiloMicu-]-: Jlayagtiez to Anaseo, 12; Mayaguez to Mormigneros, 11; Mayagucz to 
Cabo llojo. IS: ^fayiif^iiez to Las Marias, 2D; Mayagucz to Marieao, 35; Ilor- 
iui^iiriii^ Id Sail (Jernian, H. Near Mayagnez tlie roads are beat. There are good 
_roa(ls ill al! directions. 

{;) A.s^iiadillii (.. San Seliastlan, IS, 

(5) Areciljo to Utnado, 33. 

Jligliwayj: of first class in llie island, 335 kilometers. 

Along tliese roads are, at a distance of S to 10 kilometers, a fort, slone, and 
lirick haiTacks, or large bnildings, where the Spanish troops sto]) nnd vt>sl when 
on ilie march. 

Uailroads. — In 1S78 a re])ort was i>rescnted to the minislor of llie colonic* on a 
shindy iit!)dr hy llio engineer and head of public workj^ of ilic i>hind in view of con- 
.-Inicling ;i railroad whicli should start from the capital and. |ia^-ing llirough all 
Ihe iliii I iiiwiis and through the whole island, retnrn to the jioint of departnre. 

Ill' ilii-^ I'iiilroad the following parts have heen coni]ileted: San .Tnan, along 
llie iir.-A llirough }Vw Piedras. llayaiiAon, Dorado. Areeiho. and Hafiilo, to Camny; 
Agiiiidilla, (hnnigli A;!iiado, lliiicoii. Ana^co. and ihtynguc^, io Ilornigncros. A 
brand! of [|i[~ railnud rroin Aiiasco. through San SckL-^liaii, io Liircs. Ponce, 
Ihroiigli Ciiayaiiilhi, to Yanco. This latter railroad follows the sontliern coast line 
and is fnlhAved by a wagon road throiighont its course. In one place the railroad and 
r<iad run within a few Innuhvd vards of the coast line. According to the Statesman's 
Tr.-n' \\:<iA (nv ISItK ihcrc ure in n,HTation ]T, mile- of railroad, liesidcs over HO 
niilc- iiii.I.-r convfriK-lion. 

All iIk' ciiilro.uU arc single track, and tlic gauge is 1 meter 20 centimeters^ or 3 
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Tliu loUowitig are tiiu milwajs ol' 1-iiieter gauge: 

(1) San Juan to Eio Piedra?, 11 kilometers. 

(2) Catano to Bayamon, 10 kiionicters. 

(3) Aiiusco to San Sebastian and Lares, 35 kiloinofei-?. 
Total of three line?, SG kilometers. 

'I'lie lines' are all in good shape; liave plenty of engines and cars; s]ic'e(l. Hi kil- 
ometers per hour; use eoal for fuel imported from the ITniled States; siipjiiy n-iially 
large, may be small now; hard eoal; fine stations; plenty of water, am! I'veivlliiHg 
in sbape for business. 

Telegraphs. — The eapitui cemmniiiealct; with the prirKipol towns of Uil' ((jusI and 
interior by means oi a wcll-conneeted telegraph system. There iirc in ;d! some iTO 
miles of telegraph. 

Telephones.— The Briiish Consular Report says (hat the telephone system of San 
Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez have recently been contracted for by local syndicates. 
In Ponce a United States company obtained the contract for the materia!. There 
are lOO stations already connected, and ii is expected lliat 300 more will be in o|ie]'a- 
tion shortly. 

Administration. — From an administriitive standpoin), J'urlo I'iio i-^ iioi con- 
sidered as a colony, but as a province of Spain, as-^imiliHeil i<i llic remainin'.; pniv- 
inces. The Governor-General, representing tlie nioiiar<Iiy, is al the -.-amv nine Cap- 
tain-General of the armed forces. In each chief (own resides a military commander, 
and each town has its alcalde, or mayor, appointed by the central power. The prov- 
incial deputation is elected by popular suffrage under llie sanif conilitions as in 
Spain. The regular peace garrison is composed of abaiit :i,000 iiieii. iuid llie annual 
budget amounts to some 30,000,000 peso.s. 

Education. — In 1887 only one-eeventh of the population could read and write, 
but of lato yeai-s progress in public instruction has been rapid. 

Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. — In 1878 there arrived in the iiarbors of 
the island 1,591 vessels of different nationalities and 1,534 departed. The value of 
products imported was 14,787,551 pesos, and that of articles exported was 13,070,- 
020 pesos. The following are the relative percentages of values: 

Flags. Relatiun. 

i'ei- Cent. 
Spanish m.in 
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Niivigatioii is very active, but tlie part tlic inhabitants take in the commercial 
-&eet is small. The Porto Eieaiis are not seagoing people. The eastern paH of the 
islaud offers less advantage to commerce than the western, being to the windward 
and affording less shelter fo vessels. 

Porto Rico Jias more than seventy towns and cities, of which Ponce is the most 
important. Ponce has 23,000 inhabitants, with a jurisdiction nnmbering 47,000. It 
is situated oii tiie south coast of the island, on a plain, abont 3 miles from the sea- 
hoard. If is the chief town of the judicial district oi its name, and is 70 miles from 
yai) ,ln;Hi, ]| is regularly built, the central part almost exclusively of brick houses, 
and tlic suburbs of wood. It is the residence of the military commander, and the seal 
of an official chamber of tiommeree. There is an appellate criminal court, besides othei 
courts; -i churches, one Protestant, said to be the only one in the Spanish West 
Indies; S ho.spituls besides the mihtary hospital, a home of refuge for old and poor, 
2 cemcleries, :j asylums, several casinos, 3 theaters, a anarket, a municipal public 
library. '■> iirst-class hotels, 3 barracks, a park, gas works, a perfectly cqui})ped fire de- 
pMrliiicui. ii bank, thermal and natural bathe, etc. Commercially, Ponce is the second 
<ity of iiiiportanco on the inland. A fine road leads to the port (Playa), where all 
the intporl aiul export trade is transacted. Playa has about 5,000 inhabitants, and 
here arc situalcd the custom bouse, the office of the captain of the port, and all the 
(-(Uhsiilar nllicL'S. The port is spacious and will hold vessels of 25 feet drafl. The 
ciitiiiit!'. on account of the sea breezes during the day and lam! breezes at night, is not 
op|iri'-sivi'. Init wry hot and dry; and, as water for all purposes, including the fire 
(lq),iiii)u'i)i. is amply supplied hy an aqueduct 4,4.43 yards long, it is said that the 
ciiy dl' I'diirc is )>erliaps the healthiest place in the whole island. There is a stage 
(Oiici] In S,Mi -luau. Ulayaguoz, Gnayama, etc. There is a railroad to Yauco. a post 
'.[!i(r. Mil, I ii jrlc-ni].h ..lalion. 

li is l.cliovud Ihiif I'oiice was founded in IGOO: it was given the title of villa in 
ISIS, and in 1877 lluU of ciiy. Of its 34 streets the best are Mayor, Raliid, Villa, 
Vives, Marina, and Comercio. The best squares are Principal and Las Delicias, which 
are s<'parated by the chnifli of Niiestra Senora de Guadalupe. 'J'lio church, as old as 
the liiwn itself, bcfran fo be reconstructed in 1838 and was lhi!,?hed in 18-17. It is 
8(1 y:mU lung by i;! broad, and has hvo steeples, ricli altars, aiul fine ornaments. 

The tiicatcr is called the iVad. and it d^'scrves this name, for it is ihe finest 
on lilt' islam!, it iia? ii scul|)tiirt'd ]io]'cli, on the ISyKantine order, with very graceful 
columns. Jt is un>A\\ Iniill of iiun ati.l iiiarlile and cof^t over lO.OOO pesos. It is 53 
jaid> dtc]! by -^'J wide. Tlie inside is beaulif il, the boxes and seats roomy and 
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nit'oly iloeoraloil. Jl iiiiiy, iiy u niediaiiical nrmngement, be convnrleil iii(o a daiic- 
iiii; liiill. 

,\bout I^ iiiile:^ iioi'theasi of ilie town arc flie Quinfana (liprinal li^illis, \n a biiild- 
inj^ (JiiiTonnilod by {iivlty ganli'iis, Tlipy arc visited by wiifrerers from rliciiiiiiili^m 
aiid various other dit-eafies, 

San Jiiitn is a perfect speciineii of a wallod town, with iiorleiilJiB, jiioat, gates, 
and battfemenis. The wall siirroundiug this town is defended by several batteries. 
Facing the liarbor are those of San Fernando, Santa Catalina, and Santa Toribio, 
Looking toward the land side is Fort Abanico, and toward the ocean tlie batteries of 
San Antonio, San Jose, and Santa Teresa, and Fort Princesa. The land part lias 
two ditches, or cuts, which are easy to innnclaie. Tlie fort and bridge of San Antonio 
that of San Ueroninio, and tiie Escambron battery sitnated on a tongue of land 
which enters the sea. I'uilt over two hundred and fifty years ago, Ihe city is atill 
in good condition and repair. Tlie wails are jiicturesque, anil represent a stupendous 
work and cost in tliemsclves. Inside tlie walls the city is laid oil in regular squares, 
six pandlcl streetri I'lmning in tiic direction of tlie length of the island and peven at 

'I'lu' |*i'niiisiila oil wliicli San Juan is -iiiiated is connected willi ihi' luatnlaiKl by 
three lu'idges. "I'lic oldcM, lli.il of San Antonio, carries the highway across the 
sliiillow San Aiitimio Clianuel. it is a stone-arched bridge about ^~>0 yards long 
ini-hidi]ig ilu' approaclies. i'y the side of thi« bridge is one for the railroad and 
one for ilii' Irannvaj which followB the main militai-j- highway to Rio Piedras. 

Among the buikling* Ihe following are notable: The palace (jf Ihe Caplain- 
ticncralj the palace of the intendencia, the town hall, militaiy hospital, jail. Bailaja 
barracks, theater, custom house, cathedral, Kpi?copal palace, and seminary. Tliere 
ia no univeraty or provincial institute of second grade instrnetion, and oidy one 
college, which is under ihe direction of Jesuit priests. The houses are closely and 
compactly Iniili of brick, usually of two stories, stuccoed on the outside and painted 
in a variety of coloi% The upper floorfi are occupied by the more respectable people, 
while the ground floors, almost without e.xcepiion, arc given up to tlie negroes and 
the poorer clasj^. who crowd one upon another in the most appalling manner. 

esliinated at 20,000 and most of it lives on 

the •rntiMHl lloor. In one small room, with a flimsy partition, a whole family will 

icle lown recks with filth, and conditions are 

dry. where disease readily prevails, the conse- 

ly inferred. Tlicre i? no running wafer in the 
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town. The entire popnlaiiuti ilujieml upon laiii waU-v. I'iUiglit upon Ihi; flai roofs 
of Llie buiklings iiiul coiKlucteil to lire eisteru, mOiIcIi occupies the giTiiler pari of 
the inner court-yard that is an essential pyii of Spanish liouses the wcrld over, 
hut tliat hero, on uctoimt of the crowded conditions, is very small. Theie is nu 
sewerage, except for surface \\ater and sinks, while vaults are in every house and 
occupy whatever remaining space there may be in the patios not taken n[i hy the 
cisterns. The risk of contaminating the water if- very great, and in dry boasons 
the supply is entirely exhausted. Epidemics are frequent, aiul ilie to\vo i- alive 
with vermin, fleas, coekroaehes, mosquitoes, and dogs. 

The streets are wider than in the older part of Havana, and will admit two car- 
riages abi'east. The sidewalks are narrow, and in places will accommodate hut 
one person. The pavements are of a composition manufactured in l-^ugland from 
slag, pleasant and even, ajid durable when no heavy strain is brought to bear upon 
them, but easily broken, anO unfit for heavy traffic. The streets ar-e swept once a 
day by hand, and, strange to say, are kept very clean. 

From its topographical situation the town should be healthy, but it is not. The 
soil under the city is clay mixed with lime, so hard as to he almost like rock. It is 
conBe<piently impervious to water and furnishes a good natural drainage. 

The trade wind blows strong and fresh, and through the harbor runs a stream 
of sea water at a speed of not less than three ]iiiles an hour. With llie^e eonditlonr; 
no contagious diseases, ii properly taken care of, eonld exist; without tliem tjjc pLue 
would be a veritable plague spot. 

Uesides the town within (he walls there are small portions just outside, called 
the Slarina and Pntrta dc Tiemi, containing two or three Ihousaml inhabitants 
each, 'j'here are also two suburbs, one, San Turce, approached by the only mad 
Icadin,^' >>ul of ihe city, and the other, Catano, across the bay, reached by ferry. 
The Jiiuiuii and the two suhni'bs are situated on sandy points or spits, and ihe 
latter are s.urroiinded by mangrove swamps. 

The entire popnlation of the eity and suburbs, according to tlie ccnsiij of ISHi', 
was 37,001). It is now (1896) estimated at 30,000. One-half of the popuhition con- 
sists of negroes and mixed races. 

There is but little ]nan\ifacluring, and it is of small importance. The Standard 
Oil Company has a smail refmei'y across the bay, in which crude petroleum brought 
from the United States is refined. Matches are made, some brooms, a little soap, 
and H <;hon]j class of Irunks. There are also ice, ga.s and electric light works. 
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CITAPTKTJ XXVI. 

TIII^- LADKONES. 

The Island of Guam a Coaling Station of tlie United States^Discovery. Size and 
Products of the Islands. 

When the Philippine expedition on its way to Manila incidentally ran up tlie 
Stars and Stripes over the Island of Guam, there was |ierliaps no thcughl of the 
island becoming a permanent part of our domain. Iloweverj the fortunes of war are 
such that the island is hkely to become ours penuanently as a coaling staiiou in the 
Pacific. 

Magellan named these islands tlic Ladroncs from tlie Latiii word "latro," mean- 
ing a robber, because of the thievish propensities of the luilive^. According to 
Magellan's reports, the native people of these islands had reduced stealing to a 
Bcience of such exactness that the utmost vigilance could not prevail against their 
operations. The group was named the Jlariana Islands by the Jcsv\Us, who settled 
in them in 166r. 

The Ladrone group consists of twenty islands, of which five are inhabited. The 
group extends forty-flve miles from north to south, and is located between 13 ileg. 
and SI deg. north latitude, and between Hi deg. and l-K! deg. east longitude. The 
principal islands are Guam, Kota and LinJan. They wore discovered by Magellan in 
1.j31, and have belonged to Spain ever since. Thciv popiilaiiim is 11,000. Tiie soil 
is fertile and densely wooded. The climate is temperate. 

Guam, the southernly and principal island, is 100 miles in cireumtcrence, and 
has a population of 8,100, of which 1,400 are Europeans. Its central part is moun- 
tainous, and it has a small volcano. Tiic ]iroducls arc guaca?, banana.-, cocoa, 
oranges and limes. The natives are noted as builders ot the jiiosl rapidly sailing 
canoes in the world. 

With Guam as a part of the territory of the United States, we have a direct line 
of possessions across the Pacific, in the ovder of Hawaii, Guam and the Philippines; 
while in a northwesterly direction from our Pacitic coast we have the islands forming 
a part of Alaska. By holding all these islands we will be prepared to cunirol [irac- 
ficalh the commerce of the Pacific, the future great commercial highway of the 
world. 
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ciiAi'Ti'U xxvn, 

THE OFFICIAL TITJ.K TO OUlf X1-:\V POSSKSSIONS IM TIIK IN[)IES. 

Full Tc'xt of tlie Treaty of IVaco willi .Spmii IhnuM tiie Pru.sidunt of the United 
States at:! a (liristnias (iiti for ilio l'oo|ile. at lliu White Iloti^e. 1898— Tlie 
Oatlici-od I'vuit of a (;i(.rioii. anil Woiulerfiil Vielory. 

0)1 an Aiifrnst n!i(lnij.'lit the jinod shi|i Pc-ni. Jkjor-Oonenil Oiis with his staff 
anil (leiienil llnfjhes^, and a Ihoni^and rejiular eaviilry and "l!io liinlorian of tlio 
rhih|ipine>" ahoard. i!i)|iruachcd within a few mile?, an immense masf of darlcness. 
About where the month of Manila Bay should be there was, deep in the cast and 
at a considerable elcvatioii, a f^piirk of white, and in a few seconds a red light, 
kocnei' than stars, and in half a niinnte there were the sharp flashes afjain, and we 
knew that there were friends wateliing and waiting — that "our ilajf was still there," 
that Admiral Dewey and (Jencral Menilt of the Navy and Army of (he United 
Htaie- had n|)held the ?ynihol of the sovereignty of the Great Itepuhlic of North 
Aiiieviia. tliat the lights glowed down from the massive rock of Corrcgidor, (hat 
lliiiiiigh tlie ^JuKlows that fell on these darksome waters the American squadron had 
entered into immortality less Ihan four months before, and that with the morning 
light we should look upon the famous scene of frimnphant Amerjcaniani. We 
hiid been fifteen day.^ out of iln' world, for there were only the southern constellations 
to tell us. the ?oullu>rn cro^s sa high and (he noifli sfar .^o low, and the d^i^^Kling 
scorpion with diiunonil ilaws luui-liing the central bine dome, to ^^ay iiow far down 
into the tropics we were, while the clouds of tlanie rested on the serenities of the 
matchless sea; and what had the great deep in its rayaterious resplendence been 
whispering along the enchanting chores of the islands of Asia— the true Indies, 
Oriental or Occidental as might be — what had the wild wave? that beat against 
the volcanic coasts made known in Iho boats wafted by the welcoming winds? We 
knew of the bloody days on the hills of Santiago, and the fate o£ the fled of Admiral 
Ccivera, and there nmsl he ne\vs of oilier victories! Our ship turned away from the 
looming rock that sent forth flashes as if to say all is \vcl], in the universe that we in 
our vast adventure had almost abandoned. And when the day dawned and the 
green hills and blue mountains and the silvery waters were revealed we turned to 
the left, where Heu-ey led hi- stpnidnm lo Ihc right, and there was the hay 
huudiid ai.d Iwcniy kiiul- in circiimfe.viirc. I'undcr weic ilie wliitc walk of 
4(J1 
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C'yvitc, aiul hirdiyr along domes and Btocjiles, masts and heavy lines of bnildingSj a 
\yn\o spread city crondiiiig on a plain rising a few feet above tlie tides. It was 
Manila. Presently a boat swept near, and what was that, a dozen words repeated 
liere and there — Men-itt in possession of the city — of coui-se, that was what he was 
thci'e for, — but who said "there was a declaration of peace?" The strange statement 
wa; made. AVhat — could it be that Spain liad surrendered? Surely the President 
would not stop pushing things until he had gathered the fniits of victory? No,, there 
was a protocol, and that was a treaty in fact! France had been the medium of 
negotiation. Spain had sued for peace, and terms were granted. Cuba wa:^ sur- 
rendered. Porto Rico was ceded to us. The Spaniards claimed that they had given 
up Manila after peace was settled, and they must repossess it. Hut Merritt was ashore 
w.is he not, and going to stay? Dewey bad not given up anything, had he? Surely 
not! Biit there was to be a conference, a meeting of joint commissioners held at 
I'aris to provide a treaty, that was to say the details — all the important points ivcre 
lixed irrevocably except the fate of the Philippines! At this point the news of the 
morning gave out, all except the particulars of the seige, the high claims of the 
Spaniards, the dissatisfaction of the insurgents. It was some days before the realiza- 
tion of (he situation was perfected. The full terms of the protocol were not made 
known at once. Spain gave up the West Indies and a Ladronc island, and ihc 
L'nited States was to hold the city, bay and liarbor of Manila pending the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace which should determine the control, disposition and govern- 
ment of tlie Philippines. Certainly this was the conclusive surrender of Spain! 
CJencral Merritt was ordered to Paris, and there represented the army of t!ie United 
Slates, and its faitli and honor and glory. Our Peace Commissioners were Wni, K. 
Day, Cushman K. Davis, William P. Frye, George Gray and Whitelaw Eeid, who 
started for Paris September 18. The Spanish Commissioners made a long struggle, 
and protracted their unhappy task for more than two months, using all arts of 
procrastination and persuasion, claiming that the United States should pay the 
Cuban debt, and striving for allowances of indeniDity, yielding at last to the in- 
evitahle. The text of the treaty is in seventeen articles as follows: 

Article I.~ Spain renounces all right of sovereignty over Cuba. Whereas said isle 
when evacuated by Spain is to be occupied by the United States, the United States, 
while the occupation continues, shall take upon themselves and fulfill the obligations 
which, by the fact of occupation, international law imposes on them for the protec- 
tion of life and property. 

Article TI.— Spain cedes to Ihc TTuiicd Slates the Island of Poi-to liico and tiie 
other islands now under licr sovereignly in Mic West Indies and the Isle of Guam in 
the archipelago of the Marianas or Ladroiies. 
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AiiiHc III.— Spain mios to Ihc Unilod RIato l!io !uvliiiH>la,^o known n? the 
riijlijipino Iplaiid,-. wliicli comprifo the L-^IaiicI:? sitiiiilcd between the following Hqgs: 
A line winch i inis west to east near the twentieth parallel of north latitnile across 
the ceutGr of the navijrable canal of llaehi. from the llSih to the l^rtli degrees of 
liiu,i;itnde eai^t of Oreeiiwich, from here to the width of the ] 21tli degree of longitude 
ea.^t to parallel 4 degrees 45 minutes of north latitude- Troni here following the 
parallel of north latitude 4 de/^recR 45 minutes to its intersection with the meridian 
of longitude 119 degrees S-") minutes east from CJreenwich. From here followin_g the 
incridian of 119 degree* 35 minuter cas-t to the parallel of latitude 7 degrees 40 
minutes north. From here following the parallel of 7 degrees 40 niimites north to 
its intersection with 11(1 degrees lougitiule east. From here along a straijiht line to 
the intersection of the tenth parallel of latitude north with the 118th meridian east, 
and from here following the 118th meridian to the point ivhencc began this de- 
marcation, The United Slates shall pay to Spain the sum of if;?0.(i0fl.000 within 
throe months after the intereliange of the ratifications of the present treaty. 

Article IV.— The United States shall, during the term of ten years, counting from 
Ihe interchange of the ratifications of the livaiy. admit t< the ports of the Fliilippinc 
l-!ands Spanish sliijis and men-haiidise unih'r llu' saniu conditions a.-^ Ihc ships and 
merchandise of the United States. 

Article v.— The United States, on the signing of the present fi'caty. <hall trans- 
port to Spain at their cost, the Spanish soldiers whom tiic American I'orec^- niinle 
prisoners of war when Manila was captured. The arms of these soldiers shall ho re- 
turned to iliem. Spain, on the interehange of the ratiiieations of the present treaty, 
shall jiroceed to evacuate the Philippine Islands, as also Guam, on conditions similar 
lo those ag}oed to ]>\ the eommisSJons named to concert the evacuation of Porlo 
IJico and ihc other islands in the AVestcrn Antilles according to the protocol of Ang. 
13. 1808. wliicii shall eontinrie in force until its terms have been completely complied 
with. The term wilhin which the evacuation of the Philippine Islands and finam 
sliali he completed .shall be fixed by both (iovernments. Spain shall retain ihe flags 
and -iands of colovs of the warships not captured, small arms, cannon of all caliLcrs, 
wilh llieir carriages and accessories, powders, munitions, cattle, material and ctTcets 
<4 all kind> hclnnging to :Jie armies of llic sea and laud of Spain in the Pjiilippine.s 
anil 'iuam. The jiicci'-^ of heavy caliber which arc not field artillery mounted in 
I'oriiilcations and on ihc i-iia-l- -liali fciuai]i in llieir places for a period of si.\ month:: 
from the interchun-e of the ral ilicalions u( the present Ircaiy. and ilte fiiilcd StaLc^ 
may during that jieriod hiiy fnnn Spain said material it holli (inverninenl> am^c at a 
-atisfa'-teryagrc^.mrni IUm'>o„. 

.Vrlicle \ I,— Spain- un -i-inn;; me plv^enl Ircaly, ,-liFiil place at liberty all 
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]irisoners of war and all those detained or imprisoned for politiciil offences in I'oii^t- 
iinenee of ilic iasiirrections in Cuba and the Philippines and of the war with the 
United States. Eeciprocally the United States shall place at liberty all piisoners 
of war made by the American forces, and shall nejfotiate for the liberty of ail 
Spanish prisoners in the power of the insurgents in Cuba and the Pliilippines. The 
Government of the United States shall transport, at their cost, to Spain, and the 
Government of Spain shall transport, at its cost, to the United States, Cuba, I'ui'to 
Rico and the Philippines, conformably to the situation of their respective dwellings, 
the prisoners placed or to he placed at liberty in vii-tue of this arlicle. 

Article VII. — Spain and the United States raufually rcuouiice by the present 
treaty all claim to national or private indemnity, of whatever hind, of one Govern- 
ment against the other, or of their subjects or citizens a^ain^t the ufher Government, 
which may have arisen from the beginning of the last infuirrei'tion in Cuba, anterior 
to the interchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, as also to all indemnity as 
regards costs occasioned by the war. The United States shall judge and settle ilie 
claims of its citizens against Spain which she renounces in this article. 

Ai-ticle VIII.— In fulfilment of Articles I., II. and III. of this treaty Spain 
renounces in Cuba and cedes in Porto Kico and the other West Indian isles, in 
Guam and the Philippine archipelago, all buildings, moles, barracks, fortresses, 
establishments, public roads and other real property which by custom or right ;ire 
ot the public domain, and as such belong to the crown of Spain. Nevcrtlieles>. it 
is declared that this renouncement or cession, as the case may be, referred to in 
the previous paragraph, in no way lessens the property or rights which belong by 
custom or law to the peaceful possessor of goods of all kinds in the provinces and 
cities, public or private establishments, civil or ecclesiastical corporations or wlialcver 
bodies have judicial personality to acquire and possess goods in the above-nieuiioiied, 
renounced or ceded territories, and those of private individuals, whatever be ibcir 
nationality. 

The said renouncement or cession includes all tliose documents wiiicli cxchisiviOy 
refer to said renounced or ceded sovereignty which exist in the ai'chives of l!ie 
peninsula. When these documents existing in said archives only in part I'cfer 
to said sovereignty, copies of said part shall be supplied, provided they he reriuested. 
Similar rules are to be reciprocally observed in favor of Spain with respect to the 
documents existing in the archives of the before-mentioned islands. In the above- 
mentioned renunciation or cession arc comprised those rights of the crown of Spain 
and of its authorities over the archives and official registers, as well administrative 
a« judicial, of said i.=lands which refer to them and to t>fl rights and properties of 
tlicir inliabilaiils. Said iutIiIvcs aiul rc,>;isler-= niii-l i)c rcfniiy jircserved, and all 
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individuals, without excej>t!on, sliiiH have the right to obtain, coiifoiiiiably to law, 
authorized copies of contracts, wills and other documents which form part of 
notarial protocols or which are kept io administrative and judicial archives, wlietlui' 
the same be in Spain or in the islands above mentioned. 

Article IX. — Spanish j^ubjeefs, natives of the peninsula, dwelling in llie lerritory 
whose sovereignty Spain renounces or codes in the present treaty, may remain in 
said territory or leave it, maintaining in one or the other case all their rights of 
property, including the right to sell and dispose of said property or its produces; anil, 
moreover, they shall retain the right to exercise their indui'try, busincs.- or pvD- 
fession, submitting themselves in this respect to the laws which are ap|)!icable la 
other foreigners. In case they remain in the territory they may preserve their 
Spanish nationality by making in a registry office, within a year after the interchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty, a declaration of their inteution to pre-erve said 
nationality. Failing this declaration they will be considered as having louounced 
said nationality and as having adopted that of fbe territory in wliicli iliey may 
reside. The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the icrritorios 
hereby ceded to the United Slates sliall be determined by Congress. 

Article X. — The inhabitants of the territories whose sovereignly Spain renouncos 
or cedes shall have assured to them the free exercise of their religion. 

Article XI.-— Spaniards residing in the territories whose sovereignty Spain cedes 
or renounces shall be subject in eivi! and criminal mafters to the iribnuals of lliu 
country in which tliey reside, conformably with the common laws which regulate 
their competence, being enahled to appear heforo thcjn in the siiiue manner and ii> 
employ the same proceedings as the citizens of the country to which the Iriluiiml 
belongs must observe. 

Article XII. — Judicial proceedings pending on (lie interchange of tlie nitiiidi- 
tions of this treaty in the territories over which Spain renounces or cedes sovcrei"n! ^ 
shall ho determined conformably with the following rules: First, sentence,^ pm- 
nouneed in civil cases between individuals or in criminal cases before the abo\c- 
mentioned date, and against which there is no appeal or annulment conformahlv wiili 
the Spanish law, shall be considered as lasting, and shall be executed in due (uvm bv 
competent authority in the territory within which said sentences should be candied 
out. Second, civil actions between individuals which on the aforemenlioned date 
have not been decided shall continue their course before Ihe tribunal in which ilic 
lawsuit is proceeding or before fhat which shall replace it. Third, criminal actions 
pending on the aforementioned date before the supreme tribunal of Spain agaijist 
citizens of lenilory wliicli. according to this treaty, will cease to he Spanish, .hall con- 
tinue under its jurisdiction until definite sonlenco i:^ pronounced, liHt once siMitencc 
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is decreed its execution siiall bo intrusted to I'omiiotent niitliority at tlio jihit'c wlicro 
the action arose. 

Article Xlir. — Literarj', artistic and industrial rights of property acquired by 
Spaniardp in Cuba, Porto Kieo, tlie Pbilipjiines and oilier territories ceded on the in- 
terchange of ratifications of this treatj' shall continue to be respected. Spanish 
scientific, literary and artistic works which sluM not be dangerous to public order 
in said territories shall eontimie entcriup; therein with freedom from all customs 
duties for a period of ten years dating from the iuterehaiige of flic ratificatious of 
this treaty. 

Article Xn^'.r— Spain may establish consular agents in (lie purt^ ami places of 
the territories whose renunciation or cession are the object of this trealy. 

Article XV. — The Government of either country shall concede for a teini of ten 
years to the merchant ships of the other the same treatment as regards all port dues, 
including those of entry and departure, hghthouse and tonnage dues, as it concedes 
to its own merchant ships not employed in the coasting trade. This article may he 
repudiated at any time by either Government giving previous noriec thereof six 
moutlis beforehand. 

Article XVI. — F.c it understood that whatever obligation is accepted under this 
treaty by the United States with respect to Cuba is limited to the period their 
occupation of the island shall continue, but at the end of said occttpation they wil] 
advise the Government that mny he established in tlie island that it sliotdd accept 
the same obligations. 

Article XVIT.^The present Ireaty shall he ratified by the Queen Regent of 
Spain and the President of the United States, in agreement and with the approval of 
the Senate, and ratifications shall be exchanged in Washington within a period of 
si.x months from this dale or earlier if possible. 

The Ireaty of peace will be ratified by the Senate. It appears before ratification, 
as was the case of the protocol, through the favor of the French translations. T!ie 
treaty fitly croivns the triumphs of the war. The payment of the small indemnity 
of twenty million dollars only covers at a reasonable estimate the public property of 
Spain, in territory ceded lo us. thai was beyontl the lines of the areas that formally 
Bubmitted lo our arms. 
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